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PREFACE 



This book is the full text of a report prepared at the Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C., in a study of federal policy and 
organization for education. A briefed version of these materials 
was utilized as the Task Force Report on Education to the Hoover 
Commission. The issues and problems involved, however, are 
believed to be of sufficient import and concern to warrant the 
publication of all the evidence from which the Task Force re- 
port was prepared. Education, particularly in our form of society, 
is such a vital force for individual and social betterment that 
these materials will be of concern to thoughtful laymen as well as 
to professional educators. Taking the point of view, as this 
book does, that federal activities in education must be judged in 
terms of their long-range effect on state and local school systems 
and upon our colleges and universities individually and collec- 
tively, this volume will be of import to those interested in all levels 
of education and all echelons of government. 

For several decades there has been a sincerely expressed desire 
on the part of our leading citizens that federal activities in the 
field of education be organized in terms of a well-thought-out 
federal policy for education. Both official government commis- 
sions and non-governmental groups have expressed their hopes and 
recommendations in many volumes which have been made avail- 
able to the American people. These reports have seldom resulted 
in any action by Congress to correct the many situations which 
have been pointed out as either actually or potentially Inimical 
to the best interest of education and of people being educated. 

With the appointment of the Commission on the Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government, by unanimous ac- 
tion of Congress in July of 1947, there was hope that the time had 
arrived when educational policies and activities of the federal 
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government might be put in order. The Commission was made 
up of twelve leading citizens of the country. It was bipartisan 
in nature. All areas of the Executive Branch were to be studied. 
The Congressional Act * setting up the Commission defined its 
activities to include several areas in which educators had felt the 
need for relief. This Act declared its purpose thus: 

... to promote economy, efficiency, and improve service . . . by 

(1) limiting expenditures to the lowest amount consistent with the 
efficient performance of essential services, activities, and functions; 

(2) eliminating duplication and overlapping of services, activities, 
and functions; 

(3) consolidating services, activities, and functions of a similar 
nature; 

(4) abolishing services, activities, and functions not necessary to 
the efficient conduct of government; and 

(5) defining and limiting executive functions, services, and ac- 
tivities. 

The Commission, popularly known as the "Hoover Commis- 
sion" since former President Herbert Hoover was selected as its 
Chairman, made its basic studies through twenty-three task 
forces, each one working in a specific area of federal government 
activity. Some of these task forces made vertical studies, such as 
those for departments of the Post Office, Agriculture, or Interior. 
Others made horizontal studies in areas which cross into many 
departments or agencies of tlje government, such as in Federal- 
State Relations, Federal Research Activities, Medical Services, 
or Welfare. Education was included in the latter category. The 
Brookings Institution, a well-known private organization devoted 
primarily to governmental and economic research, was granted 
the contract for making the basic task-force studies in transporta- 
tion and welfare. The author was employed by the Brookings 
Institution, and his release from his collegiate activities for this 
project was made on Mr, Hoover's personal request* The mem- 
bers of the Brookings staff who were working on the various 
aspects of the larger area of welfare for the Commission acted 

* P. L. 162, Eightieth Congress, 1st Session. 
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as a "sounding board" for ideas and interpretation of data* 
Early in its activities, the Commission announced its desire that 
task forces avoid any criticism of being "ivory towered" in de- 
veloping their reports and studies by seeking advice and sugges- 
tions from all possible informed and interested individuals and 
groups both inside and outside the government. Several hundred 
individuals and organizations were consulted in connection "with 
the study of education. With the cooperation and hearty support 
of the Bureau of the Budget, all federal accounts were searched 
for educational programs. Each federal department or independ- 
ent agency was given an opportunity to present data and recom- 
mendations concerning any educational programs with which it 
was concerned, and most agencies availed themselves of this op- 
portunity. Organizations and individuals outside the government 
were asked to submit pertinent materials and points of view. 

As a result of these investigations, the materials of this volume 
were collected. As stated above, this constitutes the complete 
manuscript from which a briefed version was submitted as the 
Task Force Report on Education to the Hoover Commission. The 
latter has been published in Appendix P to the Commission Re- 
port.* Part 1 of this Appendix is also of interest to those con- 
cerned with the basic governmental organization for education. 
It discusses the question of a federal department for welfare 
functions as compared with the alternative of several unifunctional 
agencies (independent agencies), assuming that in the latter case 
adequate coordination between agencies could be effected by the 
Office of the President. In referring to education, this section 
of the report states (page 10): 

Perhaps the experiment most worthy trying would be to make the 
United States Office of Education an independent establishment with 
an advisory board constituted as is proposed in the part of the present 
report which deals with education, 

* The Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, Task Force Report on Public Welfare (Appendix P); Part 
Three, pages 277 to 378 and 553 to 590; Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., January, 1949. 
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In addition to the task force report which appears in Appendix 
P, the Commission has published its own recommendations to the 
Congress concerning education in a brief volume entitled Social 
Security and EducationIndian Affairs.* Because of the marked 
deviations between recommendations of the Commission and 
those of the task force which dealt with education, it is believed 
appropriate to present a brief review of the Commission Report. 

The Commission recommended the creation of a new Depart- 
ment of Social Security and Education, headed by a secretary 
with Cabinet status, to encompass most of the functions now 
residing in the Federal Security Agency, including the Office of 
Education and adding Indian Affairs. Part Three of the Com- 
mission report on Social Security and EducationIndian Affairs 
is the only portion devoted solely to education. Because of its 
brevity it is quoted in full: 

V. FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATION GENERALLY 

Total Federal funds expended for all educational purposes, including 
education of veterans, are at present at an all time high o $2.5 billion, t 
The major purposes of these expenditures may be classified as fol- 
lows: 

a. Federal activities concerning all levels of educationsuch as edu- 
cation of veterans, institutional on-farm training; vocational and physi- 
cal rehabilitation, and education in nonmilitary subjects within the 
military establishment over $2 billion. 

b. Federal activities clearly related to elementary and secondary 
education $166 million. 

c. Federal activities clearly related to higher education $257 mil- 
lion. 

In addition, the Federal Government has rendered considerable 

* The Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment, Social Security and Education Indian Affairs; A Report to Con- 
gress; Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., March, 1949, 

f Author's note: On page 290 under these covers the figures of $3.4 bil- 
lions will be noted. It is believed that this is a more accurate figure. Totals 
presented in immediately following paragraphs are similarly subject to ques- 
tion. 
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assistance to education in nonbudgetaiy items, particularly since the 
recent war. For example, during approximately two years prior to May 
1948, surplus property initially valued at $646,663,358 was made avail- 
able to educational institutions by the War Assets Administration, 
Army., Navy, and Air Force, "with the cooperation o the Office of 
Education. 

With few exceptions, the Federal interest in education centers on 
special groups of individuals, special programs sponsored by the 
Federal Government, or on research and training to promote some 
special Federal concern such as national defense or in-service training 
of Federal employees. The variety of Federal activities in education 
is indicated by the following: 

a. At elementary and secondary levels: 

I. Promotion of curricula. 

II. School lunch program. 

III. Education for dependent children of Federal employees. 

IV. Education of Indians and other native people. 

b. At the level of higher education: 

I* Research grants to colleges and universities. 
II. Higher education of special groups of individuals, or in- 
dividuals in special fields (Howard University, public heaitih. 
training, extension service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture). 

III. Special types of State higher institutions such as land-grant 
colleges and State Maritime academies. 

IV. International education programs. -- 

V. Education and training for public service. * 

c. Activities not specialized: 

I. Veterans. 

II. On-farm training. 

III. Vocational and physical rehabilitation. 

IV. Education in nonmililary subjects within the military estab- 
lishment. 

d. Activities not connected with established educational institutions 
such as in-service training for government service, or programs for 
non-Federal employees. 

e. Nonbudgetaiy Federal assistance through surplus property. 
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With respect to elementary and secondary educational activities, 
there has been overlapping and independent promotion of curricula 
in highly specialized fields, while the general curricular needs of the 
country have been neglected. Direct aid to local schools, with respect 
to curriculum development and the school lunch program, has cir- 
cumvented State departments of education. There has not been suf- 
ficient coordination of the educational and nutritional aspects of the 
school lunch program. As regards its responsibility for the education 
of children of Federal employees on federally owned properties, the 
Federal Government does not have a consistent and comprehensive 
policy. There is no common policy for the education of Indians, 
Eskimos, and other native peoples living in our insular and mandated 
territories, since this responsibility is dispersed among a number of 
agencies of Government. 

Concerning higher education, nine departments and agencies are 
making grants or entering into contracts for research through colleges 
and universities without any coordination of these programs. ( See our 
report on Federal Research. ) For years the Government has made pay- 
ments for agricultural research. More recently the Government has 
been spending huge sums in grants to higher institutions for atomic 
and military research. These projects are concentrated in the natural 
and physical sciences. The grants have an important effect on the 
educational system. 

There are those who believe that these various educational programs 
should be concentrated in the Office of Education. 
Recommendation No. 7 

This Commission believes, however, that these educational programs 
must be administered by the agencies whose functions the particular 
programs serve to promote. 

VI. EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN THE NEW DEPARTMENT 

The new' department, however, should analyze the effects of ex- 
penditures and programs relating to education and assist the President 
in making recommendations to the Congress for correction of de- 
ficiencies. In addition, the Department would, of course, continue to 
perform the historic functions of the Office of Education as follows: 

a. To collect data on the condition and progress of education and 
to serve as a source of general information on the subject. 
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b. To administer certain operating functions vested in that agency 
by the Congress. 

c. To render professional advice and service to other Government 
agencies. 

Still other publications of the Commission must be considered 
if one is to gain a complete picture of its findings and recom- 
mendations as they concern education. For instance, in the 
Task Force Report on Agriculture Activities (Appendix M) the 
following, which parallels a recommendation in the Task Force 
Report on Education., will be noted ( page 83 ) : 

The only justification for federally supported school lunch pro- 
gram is to provide adequate food for children and to establish health- 
building dietary habits that future generations may be strong. The 
committee, therefore, recommends that responsibility for school lunches 
be with the Federal agency that will include educational responsi- 
bilities, but that avenues be maintained for cooperation with the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the disposal of abundant food products 
which may effectively supplement an accepted dietary program. . . . 

Similarly, on page 80 of the Agriculture Task Force Report, 
mention is made of the need for coordination between the 4-H 
Clubs of the Agriculture Extension Service and the Future Farm- 
ers and Future Homemakers youth organizations sponsored by 
the Office of Education. In spite of agreement between the 
task forces in education and in agriculture on these two important 
matters, the Commission has preferred to ignore the task force 
recommendations . 

The chapters which follow under these covers will take the 
point of view that organizational decisions as they concern edu- 
cation can be made properly only in the light of good educational 
and public policy. Education has such a high position of priority 
as a means for individual and public benefit or if improperly 
used, as a detriment that it has been considered essential to treat 
policy as a prerequisite to organization. Possibly some of the 
discrepancies between the Commission recommendations as they 
appear above and those which appear within this book may be 
due to the unwillingness of the Commission to consider questions 
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of policy as related to education. On page 4 of the Commission 
Report on Social Security and Education Indian Affairs, the 
Commission states: 

It is not the province of this Commission to pass upon the policies 
that have evolved in these matters. 

Again, on page 12 of the same report, it is stated that: 

. . . we again emphasize that this Commission is not dealing with 
the policies of the Congress in these agencies, but purely -with or- 
ganizational questions. 

In contrast, it is of interest to note that in the above quoted re- 
port of the Commission, when taking up the matter of organiza- 
tion of Indian Affairs, the discussion starts with policy and the 
Commission's first recommendation advocates progressive meas- 
ures to integrate the Indians into the rest of the population. 

... In the opinion of the Commission this policy should be the key- 
stone of the organization and of the activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the field of Indian Affairs. 

Certainly most of the difficulties regarding federal educational 
programs and organization stem from our failure to recognize that 
a properly developed policy should be the keystone to the organi- 
zation of its educational activities. If important in Indian affairs, 
it is immensely more important in educational affairs. By avoid- 
ing the issue of policy, we merely perpetuate current bad prac- 
tices and invite dangers in the future. 

This book follows closely the text of the basic report developed 
at Brookings Institution from which the Task Force Report on 
Education was digested. Only those changes have been made 
which will make it appropriately a report to the American people 
rather than a report of concern to a government commission. The 
reader is cautioned that the subjects dealt with are dynamic rather 
than static that statistics and facts reported for the fiscal year of 
1949 may be far different than those of 1950 or later years that 
good policy of 1949 may not necessarily meet the needs of 1959. 
It is hoped, however, that this book will focus attention on a 
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number of problems which may, at their roots, have a marked 
bearing on the welfare of educational institutions, and through 
them, on the welfare of every individual of the country. 

In making this study of the educational activities of the federal 
government much credit is due to those who have contributed the 
basic data. Particularly should the staff of the Bureau of the 
Budget be commended for the painstaking search which has been 
made for these activities and associated descriptive materials. 
In response to letters to dozens of educational organizations and 
individuals interested in the problems involved, many helpful 
suggestions have been made. Letters were addressed to presi- 
dents of forty representative colleges and universities, and the 
thirty-two replies have given much help in understanding the 
impact of federal activities on higher educational institutions. 
Requests to the various departments and independent agencies of 
the government for descriptive materials and suggestions con- 
cerning their educational programs resulted in letters and reports 
which have been of much assistance. Various members of the 
staff of the United States Office of Education have been very 
cooperative in locating information and in compiling data. The 
generosity of many individuals, both inside and outside the gov- 
ernment, in time-consuming conferences has been appreciated. 
It is unfortunate that all of the information obtained from these 
various sources could not be incorporated into this study. Special 
credit is due to Janet D. Allen, who has assisted ably in the various 
aspects of the study, as well as to John Edgerton, who acted as 
research assistant in its earlier stages. To the staff of the Brook- 
ings Institution, particularly Margaret Maltby, its Librarian, and 
Dr, Lewis Meriam, its Vice President and coordinator of the 
Task Force on Welfare, much appreciation is due for services 
which have made this book possible. 

HQT.T.TS P. AT.T.KN 

% 
CLABEMONT, CALIF. 

January, 1950 
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Chapter 1. INTRODUCTION 



The emphasis given to education in the United States stems 
from our basic belief in the worth of the individual and that the 
state exists for the individual rather than the individual for the 
state. In our concern for the continuation and further develop- 
ment of the democratic process, we are firmly committed to the 
principle that the development of individual intellect and under- 
standing is essential. If government is to be by the people, the 
people must have insight. If government is to be for the people, 
it must provide the facilities for attaining that insight. These 
principles were basic in the thinking of the founders of our gov- 
ernment and have since that time been accepted as almost axio- 
matic by the people of our nation. 

To implement these principles the American people have 
evolved a system of schools elementary, secondary, and higher 
institutions which now make educational opportunities available 
to the general populace on a scale unknown elsewhere in the 
world. This program has been largely initiated and developed 
through local energy and vision on the state and community 
levels, by both public and private enterprise. The earlier prev- 
alence of private educational institutions has given way in the 
last century to the more pronounced and democratizing in- 
fluence of public education. Although we have developed a 
strong tradition of state and local control and support of educa- 
tion, the cultural ties within the country have been sufficiently 
strong to develop a truly national type of education, yet relatively 
unhampered by national controls. 

The American tradition for local control of education was a 
logical outgrowth of the isolation of the early pioneer community. 
With the passing of the frontier the tradition still exists, supported 
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by Constitution, by law, and possibly even more important by the 
basic belief of our people that the local community and the state 
must be the cornerstone for those matters which concern the wel- 
fare of the individual and his participation in our democratic 
society. This tradition has been further heightened by our zeal 
for freedom and individual liberty, a zeal sufficiently strong to 
have been the basic cause of our three major wars with foreign 
powers. We not only have a compelling desire for decentraliza- 
tion in matters which concern influence and control of the think- 
ing of an individual; we have a deep-rooted abhorrence of any- 
thing which savors of a centralized or totalitarian control of 
thinking through education. Among the varied and numerous 
activities of government, there is probably none which is guarded 
more from federal controls than education. We believe that the 
decentralization of administration and control of public educa- 
tion should be maintained. 

The following is quoted from a Public Affairs Bulletin: 

In his well-known "study and interpretation of American educational 
history" Cubberley has pointed out that "the school everywhere in 
America arose as a child of the Church." J. F. Messenger, in his work 
in the same field, has reminded the reader that at the time of the 
framing of the Constitution education was generally regarded as a 
matter of church control. But in America there were many churches 
and no established state church. Which church then should be recog- 
nized by the Constitution as in control of education? Obviously no 
one could be so recognized. Religious freedom implied educational 
freedom. The only way to obtain a constitution which could be agreed 
upon by all was to omit education and sectarianism. Even as late as 
1825, Cubberley states, publicly-controlled, non-sectarian schools were 
"the distant hope of statesmen and reformers." * 

The federal government has only the powers which are dele- 
gated to it in the Constitution. The Tenth Amendment affirms 
that "powers not delegated to the United States . . . are reserved 

1 Public Affairs Bulletin No. 30, High Lights in the Development of Fed- 
eral Policies and Activities in Education, The Library of Congress Legislative 
Reference Service, April 1944, p. 10, 
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to the States respectively, or to the people/* Education is not 
among the powers expressly delegated to the United States, and 
therefore falls within the provision of the Tenth Amendment. 

I. BRIEF REVIEW OF THE EVOLUTION OF FEDERAL CONCERN" 
FOR AND PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATION 

From the foregoing it may perhaps seem somewhat anomalous 
that the federal government from its inception has evidenced an 
interest in and a support of public education in all states. Most 
of the states were first organized as territories in all of which Con- 
gress provided for public school systems. Thus the majority of 
our state school systems were initiated by the federal government. 
Starting in 1785 with grants of federal land for public education 
in the Northwest Territory, the land grant program has since 
then aided all levels of education in the states and Alaska by 
federal grants of probably over 165,000,000 acres. 

While the early land grants were for the general support of 
education, the Morrill Act of 1862, giving lands for state agri- 
cultural and mechanical colleges, specified broad areas of cur- 
ricula, a mild type of federal control by persuasion. 

Since 1862 the increasing federal concern for and support of 
education, in co-operation with the states, is evidenced by federal 
subsidies for such activities as agricultural experiment stations 
( 1887 ) ; resident instruction in land grant colleges ( 1890 ) ; agri- 
cultural extension service ( 1914); vocational education in second- 
ary schools (1917); vocational rehabilitation (1920); and the 
school lunch program (regularized in 1946). Subsequent added 
subsidies for these projects have been made from time to time. 

It will be noted that each of these co-operative projects is in a 
very specific area of education^ There are those who believe 
that, both because of their specificity and the federal controls 
which in varying degree accompany them > these constitute a 
threat to state and local autonomy. Suffice it to state that, for 
the most part, these specific educational projects carried out by 
the states with federal encouragement have been in response to 
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defensible needs in areas of education not adequately cared for 
by local initiative. Some, with modest federal subsidies, have 
produced excellent participation in states. An added question 
may be raised, aside from the question of control, concerning the 
wisdom of federal support of specific types of educational serv- 
ice to the states which may tend to place education in a state 
of imbalance, and without regard to priority of local needs. 

It would be improper to conclude that the federal interest in 
education stops at co-operation with the states. In fact, by far 
the greater part of the federal budgetary items concerning educa- 
tion are in other areas, or through other than state channels. As,- 
suming a rather broad definition of education, but limiting it to 
matters involving schools and higher educational institutions and 
students therein, during each of the last few years the federal 
government has expended several billions of dollars through these 
channels, with participation by practically every major govern- 
mental department and independent agency. 

Federal activities which directly relate to public and private 
educational institutions, particularly colleges and universities, are 
assuming increasing importance. Projects in this area include 
such activities as military scholarships, reserve officer training 
programs, the veteran programs under the "G. I. Bill of Rights" 
(P.L. 346 ), 2 and P.L. 16 3 providing for vocational rehabilitation 
for World War II disabled veterans. Closely related to these are 
federal research projects by contract with institutions of higher 
education through such agencies as the Army, Air Force, Navy, 
Atomic Energy Commission, and Public Health Service ( Federal 
Security Agency). There is a marked and increasing use of 
schools and colleges in the federal interest. 

Several agencies of the government promote or prepare ma- 
terials for instruction in schools such as the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration (Department of Commerce) in the field of aviation 
education or the Immigration and Naturalization Service ( Depart- 
ment of Justice) in the field of citizenship education. 

2 58 Stat. 284. 

3 57 Stat. 43. 
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The education and training of pre- or in-service government 
personnel is of itself a major enterprise, including extensive ac- 
tivities in regular colleges and universities, educational institu- 
tions operated by various governmental agencies, and less formal 
activities in practically every division of the government. 

More difficult to classify are such federal ventures in education 
as the Graduate School of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
and Graduate School of the National Bureau of Standards, insti- 
tutions which, although in the government, enroll some students 
who are not in government service. 

There are distinct, special, and direct federal responsibilities 
or activities for education, such as for natives on Guam., American 
Indians, children on approximately 1,100 federal reservations and 
special projects, children of federally employed American nation- 
als in occupied areas, exchange of persons for international and in- 
tercultural benefit through education, the schools of the District 
of Columbia, schools in territories, or education in federal penal 
institutions. 

Even with such a brief listing of federal activities in education 
it becomes evident that this is a major governmental enterprise* 
The items of overlapping jurisdictions and services, the multi- 
plicity of agencies conducting these activities, the varied methods 
of making contact with educational institutions in the states^ the 
variety of fiscal and administrative policies involved, and the 
piecemeal manner in which much of the legislation has been en- 
acted are but a few of the complicating factors. 

The problem is further complicated by the fact that no agency 
now exists in the government with adequate status or resources 
to assume effective leadership in respect to the situation- The 
United States Office of Education, in the Federal Security Agency, 
has neither the authority nor the status among governmental 
agencies to effect solutions. There are several agencies of the 
government which have larger educational staffs, more status, and 
greater educational resources than the Office of Education. Al- 
though this office has been effective in performing the functions 
which the Congress has given to it, and has a record of consider- 
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able educational service to and co-ordination with other federal 
agencies dealing with education, its position is such that it has 
been unable to be an effective integrating force in the total federal 
educational picture. Its administrative budget is less than the 
administrative budget of several other federal agencies or sub- 
agencies dealing with education in the states. Its total budget, 
including some $32,000,000 in subsidies which it distributed to the 
states in fiscal 1949, is approximately one per cent of the federal 
expenditure through or for educational institutions and students 
therein. These facts are here included merely to indicate the 
relatively subordinate position which this office holds in the over- 
all federal educational program- 
In passing it may be mentioned that this subordinate position of 
the Office of Education is probably not a matter of mere chance, 
It is more logically a reflection through Congress of the concern of 
the states and of the people that education not be nationalized in 
terras of control and administration. It has boon assumed that 
control follows money and that status precedes centralization. 
Whether or not this claim is valid as applied to education will be 
analyzed in later chapters. It should be added that we believe 
it neither desirable nor feasible to centralize all federal educa- 
tional activities. We do believe, however, that there should be 
an orderly distribution of these activities among appropriate 
agencies and that much desirable co-ordinatioxi arid integration 
can be effected. 

II. SCOPE OF THIS REPORT 

A precise definition of education for the purpose of this report 
will not be attempted. Education might be defined in terms of 
all of those processes whereby the human mind is influenced. 
Such a conception would embrace much of government as we 
conceive it today, and would load only to confusion, A more 
practical approach would include only those organized activities 
of the government which concern ( 1 ) the institutionalized edu- 
cational systems in the states, territories, and outlying possessions; 
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(2) formal instruction of groups or individuals which has been 
undertaken and/or which is a federal responsibility. 4 

For general purposes the two aspects of this approach will con- 
stitute the focal centers of this report, with greater emphasis on 
the first. This emphasis is justified because it is through the 
regularly constituted schools of the country that much of our indi- 
vidual and collective competency and citizenship are developed. 

The scope of this report was further specified by P.L. 162, 
Eightieth Congress, 1st Session, which in establishing the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment indicated its purposes as stated in the preface to this book. 
The specifications of this act precluded extensive consideration o 
new or expanded activities, the focus being on those now in effect. 

Because organization and procedure are inseparable from policy 
and objective, we believe it essential that the scope of this report 
include consideration of policy, both as now developed and as it 
should be developed. This will be done largely in terms of the 
appropriate organization and procedure necessary to make proper 
policies effective. 

This report on education assumes that any changes in educa- 
tional activities must fit into governmental structure and fiscal 
relations with states which will remain essentially in their present 
form. If extensive changes are anticipated in these matters, they 
may well include educational considerations. For instance, if 
general block grants to states are planned, several of the present 
specialized educational grants to states could be combined into 
general educational grants although this report has not empha- 
sized this approach. 

In many other matters this report may be affected by decisions 
which are basically non-educationaL We have made little effort 
to evaluate educational programs which are closely allied with the 
operations of non-educational agencies of the government, in the 
belief that such operations are not a concern of this report on 
education. Similarly, we should prefer to make a recommenda- 
tion that certain state matching of grants in aid be eliminated, but 

4 See Chapter 2 for details concerning this definition. 
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recognize that to eliminate matching requirements in educational 
grants while retaining them elsewhere might jeopardize educa- 
tional support in poorer states and place state budgets in a posi- 
tion of imbalance- Educational matters so intertwine with other 
considerations and governmental functions that many matters be- 
yond the scope of a study devoted to education must be taken 
into account in making final decisions. 

Still another limiting factor in this report is the necessity for 
fitting federal educational activities which concern education in 
the states into the organizational structures which exist or are 
likely to exist in states. For instance, each state has some type 
of department of education for elementary and secondary school 
matters, while any over-all state agency for highex* education is 
lacking in practically all states. Thus our consideration of federal 
relations with elementary and secondary schools is greatly simpli- 
fied as compared with the complex arrangements which must be 
made in dealing directly with the numerous higher educational 
institutions. 

III. CURRENT STATUS OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATKS 

Because the major concern of this report is the role of the 
federal government in relation to education through the regularly 
constituted educational systems and institutions in the states^ it 
is appropriate to give a very brief review of the status of educa- 
tion in the United States* What is the status of our population 
in reflecting the effectiveness of our educational program? 

Each generation has been receiving progressively more educa- 
tion. In 1947 half of the 25 to 29 year olds had completed 12 or 
more years* schooling, while one-sixth of the persons 65 or over 
in age had receiyed that amount of education. While the 
achievement over the years is commendable,, we are still faced 
with tihe fact that among those recently completing their cduca- 

5 Data concerning this question obtained primarily from Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Population Characteristics, Bureau o the Census, Series P 20, 
No. 15, May 4, 1948. 
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tion (25 to 29 years of age) half have not completed high school. 

Inroads are being made on the illiteracy problem, although ten 
per cent of our population 25 years old and over in 1947 had com- 
pleted fewer than five years of elementary school. For the 25 to 
29 age group, however, this figure was four per cent. 

Marked differences in education by racial groups are still noted. 
In 1947 of all white persons 25 years old and over, about 35 per 
cent had completed four years of high school or more, while only 
about 13 per cent of non-whites in this age group had received 
this amount of education. While one white person in every ten 
has less than five years of schooling, among non-whites three in 
every ten have not reached this very minimal standard. Al- 
though the median white person age 25 to 29 has completed four 
years of high school, the median non-white in this age group has 
only completed elementary school. The lag in education of the 
non-white is also indicated by the fact that among whites who 
completed most of their education more than a generation ago 
(65 years old and over) the proportion completing less than five 
years of elementary school is approximately the same as for non- 
whites recently educated ( 25 to 29 years old ) . 

In 1947, 81.2 per cent of youth 14 to 17 years of age were in 
school, an all-time high. By contrast, in 1910, 58.9 per cent of 
children of this age were in school- 7 Of 18 and 19 year olds in 
1947, 27,7 per cent were in school. 

One of the phenomena of our age has been the increased pro- 
portion of our youth in attendance at schools. Between 1900 
and 1947 the resident enrollment in higher institutions increased 
ten-fold- 8 During the period from 1890 to 1940, secondary school 
enrollments increased about nine times as fast as the general pop- 
ulation and more than twenty times as fast as the population 

* Most persons of Mexican birth are classified as white. "Non-white" con- 
sists o Negroes, Indians, Chinese, Japanese, and other non-white races. 

7 A Report of the President's Commission on Higher Education, Higher 
Education for American Democracy, Vol. 6, Resource Data, Washington, 
D.C., December 1947, p, 1. 

8 The same, p. 19, 
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group 14 to 17 years of age. Practically all o the 6 to 13 age 
group are now in school. 

The rapid increase in child population during the war years is 
yet another complicating factor in the matter of providing educa- 
tional facilities, teachers, and programs for an increasingly large 
school population. Between 1945 and 1950 the elementary 
schools of the country will add some 2,000,000 children to their 
rolls 10 although estimates of this increase vary. Practically all 
areas of the country are now undergoing educational growing 
pains in attempting to provide school plant and teaching staff 
to accommodate these added children. The increased birth rate 
and migrations of peoples will make it necessary to double the 
school plant and staff within the next very few years in some 
areas of the country. The growth will soon reflect itself in the 
secondary schools. A solution of the problems involved will de- 
mand planning and leadership at local, state, and federal levels. 

In the early 1940's, within the continental United States, there 
were over 180,000 elementary schools of which all but approxi- 
mately 10,300 were public. Of about 32,000 secondary schools, 
over 90 per cent were public. The distribution of the 1,749 
higher institutions is indicated by Table 1. Of these, slightly 
more than one-third were public institutions, 11 

These educational institutions had an enrollment of pupils and 
resident students of some 29,000,000 individuals in 1947, Of 
these, approximately 20,000,000 were in elementary schools, 
6,200,000 in secondary schools, and 2,354,000 resident in colleges 
and universities. 18 

Although it is not within the province of this report to give 

9 Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency, Section Two, U.S. Office 
of Education, For the Fiscal Year 1946, p. 84. 

10 Benjamin Fine, Our Children Are Cheated, Henry Holt and Company, 
1947, p. 6. m 

11 A Report of the President's Commission on Higher Education, Vol. 6, 
pp. 12-14. 

12 The same, pp. 15 and 19. Also Annual Report of the Federal Security 
Agency, U.S. Office of Education, Section Two, For the Fiscal Year 1947, 
p. 173. See Appendix D for more recent estimates. 
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TABLE 1. NUMBER AND TYPE OF INSTITUTIONS OF HTGHEH EDUCATION: 194546 * 

Type Number 

Universities and large institutions of complex organization 131 

Colleges of arts and sciences 557 

Independent technical and professional schools 287 

Teachers* colleges and normal schools 201 

Junior colleges 468 

Institutions for Negroes 105 

All institutions 1,749 

* A Report of the President's Commission on Higher Education, Higher 
Education for American Democracy, Vol. 6, Resource Data, Washington, 
D.C., December 1947, p. 14. 

extensive consideration to new or expanded federal educational 
activities, it is important to realize there are many educational 
problems which confront the states and the nation. Some of 
these are implied in the materials presented above in this section. 

IV. ISSUES 

We have entered this study with the belief that the basic re- 
sponsibility for education lies in states and in local educational 
institutions. With this in mind our major concern naturally is 
for the regularly constituted schools and higher educational in- 
stitutions in states, and this concern is mirrored in our major 
issues. Is there direct or indirect undue federal control of edu- 
cation in states? Is it possible to have federal educational activi- 
ties reaching into states without undue control? Has the federal 
government done all in its power to administer its activities which 
have an impact on education in states in such a manner that self- 
reliance and self-sufficiency have been encouraged at the state or 
institutional level? Have these federal activities strengthened 
education in states in a balanced manner? Historically have 
federal educational activities been beneficial to education through- 
out the country? Have federal activities overlapped., duplicated, 
or worked at cross purposes with other federal activities or with 
state or local educational activities? What are the individual and 
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total effects of federal educational activities on schools and higher 
educational institutions in states? What should be the role of 
the federal government as related to education in states? These 
and similar questions which might be asked indicate the areas in 
which we believe the major issues of this report are located. 

Education and educational institutions are a powerful and use- 
ful force and means for accomplishing federal purposes. How 
far can the regularly constituted schools and colleges of the 
country be used for these federal purposes in the national interest? 
When does the breaking point come as it concerns the best in- 
terests of the schools and higher institutions? How can the 
specialized interests of the various departments and independent 
agencies of the government be furthered while at the same time 
giving full protection to the need for well-rounded education in 
the states? How can we develop an integrated and co-ordinated 
total program of activities throxigh the educational institutions of 
the land and still recognize the close association of many of the 
activities with the specialized and sometimes competing interests 
of the various governmental agencies? 

Unless the federal government directly assumes responsibility 
for certain educational activities, many individuals will be denied 
equal opportunity for education as in the case of dependent chil- 
dren on reservations or Indians or other native peoples. What is 
the responsibility of the federal government in respect to these 
individuals? jCan an over-all policy be developed or will it be 
necessary to continue piecemeal and unequal jwrograms operated 
by the many governmental agencies involved?^ To what extent 
can the regular schools in the states or territories be used for these 
individuals? 

It is assumed that we will continue to need a federal educa- 
tional agency. How can such an agency be set up to give maxi- 
mum assurance against bureaucratic federal control of education? 
How can it be protected from partisan influence? How can it 
best serve the interests of education in states? How far should 
the various federal educational activities be centralized in this 
agency? For dispersed federal educational activities should it 
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serve as an integrating and service force? Where should the 
federal educational agency be located in the government? 

These and similar questions are those to which this study has 
been directed. They imply the many issues involved and some- 
thing of the complexity of the situation. This study makes no 
pretense at answering all of these questions* Its major purpose 
is to point out the problems, as is done in subsequent chapters, to 
make a number of recommendations or suggestions in some of the 
most obvious situations, and to outline federal policies and organi- 
zation which it is believed will make it possible for progress in the 
future. 



V. ORGANIZATION OF THIS REPORT 

Previous studies of the educational activities of the federal 
government have been hampered by a seeming inability to obtain 
a complete inventory of these activities. Thus this report has 
directed itself to this problem and such an inventory with brief 
descriptive statements is made available in Chapter 2. Organized 
by departments and independent agencies of the government in 
alphabetical order, some two hundred separate programs are 
briefly described. 

Before analyzing present activities and policies in education, it 
is believed desirable to trace the history and growth of the various 
programs for education in which the federal government has been 
concerned. Chapter 3 is devoted to the history of federal-state 
co-operative programs in education, and Chapter 4 deals with a 
number of non-continuing emergency federal educational activi- 
ties of the depression and World War II which are significant in 
understanding the role of the government in the field of education. 

This will be followed by several chapters which classify all of 
the activities inventoried and briefly described in Chapter 2 by 
the educational level with which each is concerned and the gen- 
eral purpose. A number of problems, suggestions, and recom- 
mendations as they apply to these activities will be included. 
Chapter 5 is devoted to federal activities which clearly concern 
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elementary and secondary education. Similarly, Chapter 6 deals 
with those activities which clearly concern higher education. A 
number of activities which cannot be clearly segregated as be- 
tween elementary-secondary and higher education are treated in 
Chapter 7. A few activities which in some of their aspects con- 
cern the regular schools or colleges of the country and in other 
educational aspects do not, are considered in Chapter 8. Chapter 
9 deals with federal educational or training activities which clearly 
do not concern the regularly constituted schools and higher edu- 
cational institutions in the states. 

In order to understand the educational programs and problems 
of the federal government, it is essential that we review briefly 
the history, organization, and services of the United States Office 
of Education, This is done in Chapter 10. 

As we are committed to a policy of retaining major control of 
education in states and educational institutions and as it is there 
that we believe strength in initiative and responsibility should lie, 
our major criteria for the evaluation of federal activities should be 
in terms of the effect of these federal activities on education in 
states. This effect, in its historical aspects, is considered briefly 
in Chapter 11. Chapters 12 and 13 arc devoted to the effects 
of these federal educational activities on elemoutary-seconclary 
schools and on colleges and universities. 

While a number of recommendations and suggestions concern- 
ing individual educational activities will be made in Chapters & 
through 13, the major suggestions concerning federal policy and 
organizational structure will be given in Chapter 14. This will 
be preceded by a brief summary of federal educational participa- 
tion. 



Chapter 2. THE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 



Education shoxtld be thought of as a means rather than as an 
end in itself. Public education as we conceive it has been con- 
cerned with ends in terms of individual and social competency, 
benefit, and growth. It will be noted from the materials of this 
chapter that education and the educational systems of this coun- 
try have been used extensively by the federal government towards 
ends which do not necessarily have their primary focus on general 
individual and social competency even though these may be a 
by-product. With few exceptions, the federal interest in educa- 
tioxx is centered in special groups of individuals, special programs 
in promotion of causes represented by federal departments or 
agencies, or in research and training to promote some rather dis- 
tinctly federal concern such as national defense or competency 
for federal employment. 

It would be a gross mis judgment to assume that the relatively 
large sums of money indicated in the programs and activities de- 
scribed in this chapter reflect of necessity such a large contribu- 
tion to the general catxse of education in this country. For in- 
stance, of the total budgetary identifiable and available sums of 
money obligated for education by the federal government in the 
fiscal year of 1947, better than 90 per cent was war- or defense- 
connected for such items as education and educational facilities 
for veterans, schools in defense areas, pre- or in-service education 
for the military, military research through universities, or raising 
the educational level of members of the armed forces. If such 
added items as in-service training in military service schools, 
educational activities of the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
value of surplus war property given or sold at discount to educa- 
tional institutions were included, tibe percentage would be higher. 

IS 
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It is recognized that individual and social ends and benefit to 
the regularly constituted educational institutions in the states may 
be furthered, and without doubt often are, by this large federal 
participation in education. The fact must be emphasized, how- 
ever, that in the large majority of cases such must be considered 
a by-product or as incidental to the special concern of the gov- 
ernment for the group or federal interest served. In this con- 
nection, the motive must be considered. The large majority of 
these federal activities have been motivated by a desire to use 
education as a potent tool to promote a federal interest. Occa- 
sionally this federal interest has of itself been basically educa- 
tional, but often education is considered a means or method of 
accomplishing something which of itself is not necessarily edu- 
cational. A clear-cut dichotomy of classification in this respect 
is often difficult Yet such must be attempted by any reader who 
would classify these federal educational activities into those which 
are primarily an aid to education as contrasted with those which 
are primarily a use of education as a tool to promote what may 
be essentially a non-educational program. 

In the inventory of educational activities of the federal gov- 
ernment which follows, for purposes of identification programs 
are indicated as in category "A" or category "B. w Some few pro- 
grams are listed under both categories, as specific identification 
has been impossible or a single program includes activities in 
both categories. In order to define these categories, the follow- 
ing is quoted from a bulletin used by the Bureau of the Budget 
(April 1948) in searching for federal educational activities in co- 
operation with the departments and independent agencies of the 
executive branch of the government: 

Category A: 

The report of the Commission will place greatest emphasis on activi- 
ties of this category. In category A arc activities of the Federal C So v- 
ernment which 

( 1 ) directly affect, or 

(2) operate through, or 

(3) provide education similar to that offered by the regular public 
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or private elementary and secondary schools, colleges, and universities 
engaged in the general and specialized academic, professional, and 
vocational education of youth and adults of the United States, its terri- 
tories, and possessions. This category includes, but is not restricted to: 

(1) activities having to do with instruction, training, research (in- 
cluding contract research), guidance, scholarships (tuition, travel, and 
subsistence), libraries, buildings, equipment, and so forth, as they per- 
tain to the institutions described in the above paragraph; 

(2) federal facilities or arrangements for education of children and 
youth in special Federal jurisdictions, reservations, federally-owned 
properties, or of children of federally-employed personnel in foreign 
countries or occupied areas; 

(3) federally-owned or supported (either wholly or largely) educa- 
tional institutions giving substantial curricular offerings similar to the 
regular educational institutions of the country, such as the U.S. Military 
Academy and Howard University. Conversely, the National War Col- 
lege and the Command and General Staff School fall in category B be- 
low, as they are very different, both in purpose or offering, from the 
regular educational institutions of the country. 

Other illustrations of activities falling in category A are: fiscal aid to 
land grant colleges, the agricultural experiment and extension programs, 
veterans' education, the apprentice training program, undergraduate 
and graduate training of military officers in universities and colleges, 
the United States Armed Forces Institute program of the military 
forces, the CAA program of aviation education, international exchange 
of students and professors ( exclusive of governmental in-service train- 
ing), and the Treasury Department School Savings Program. 

Category B: 

Activities of lesser importance in the Commission's major analysis, 
but still important in cataloging the total Federal enterprise in educa- 
tion, are in category B. These are less* easily identified by definition, 
program, and/or funds, and are activities involving specialized in- 
service training of Federal personnel through other than the regularly 
organized schools of category A; activities of UNESCO; re-education 
of foreign peoples in occupied areas; and similar miscellaneous activi- 
ties. This should include any educational and training program or 
group instruction which the Federal Government supports or operates 
which is not included in category A. Excluded from this study are 
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such mass instruction programs as the "Voice of America" or the issu- 
ance of news releases. 

Further illustrations of activities falling in category B are: the instruc- 
tion programs in the specialized military service schools (all such 
schools may be lumped for a given service, and so reported ) ; or a school 
for training of clerks in a given governmental department. 

Information was requested by the Bureau of the Budget on all 
educational activities of the federal government which were in 
operation for fiscal years 1947 or 1948, or which will be in opera- 
tion in fiscal year 1949. Activities discontinued on or before 
June 30, 1946, were not included. All transfers between agen- 
cies have been included in reports of the spending agencies. 

It will be noted that in-service training of government person- 
nel for the improvement of government service has been included 
in this inventory, a function some of which in a strict sense is not 
in the field of education. However, as many of these programs 
are carried out through the regular institutions of the country 
( category A ) and cannot do other than affect these institutions, 
they have been included for major emphasis. Those in-service 
activities falling in category B are closely associated, and have 
been included only for general inventory purposes, as are other 
activities in this category. They are involved with training in 
contrast to education. The two are closely associated, particu- 
larly as the methods of education are often used in training. 

It is believed that the inventory presented below includes most 
of the activities of the federal government in category A- Ex- 
ceptions are noted in several federal functions of assistance to or 
support of education which are not susceptible to specific iden- 
tification and thus are omitted from the inventory. Illustrative 
of these are: "in lieu" taxes paid to local governing bodies which 
in turn may devote a portion of such sums to the local support of 
education, and the somewhat comparable indirect federal sup- 
port for operation of public schools in the District of Colximbia 
(see Chapter 5); Federal Communications Commission licensing 
of broadcasting stations and reserving of FM channels for educa- 
tional use; or dedication of certain income from public lands to 
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states for schools or roads when the amounts devoted to education 
are not readily available (see Chapter 3). Certain other pro- 
grams, such as the U.S. Maritime Commission program of fur- 
nishing curricular materials and teacher helps to schools, were 
discontinued prior to fiscal 1947, but previously published mate- 
rials and a residue of service are still available- Such programs 
are not mentioned in the inventory. 

Because of the lesser importance of category B activities to the 
purpose of this report and because such activities are often, by 
their nature, difficult to identify or dissociate from broader opera- 
tions or activities, it may be best to consider activities in this cate- 
gory as illustrative of federal activities in this classification. It 
will be noted that less detailed information is given for many of 
the category B activities. For instance, in the National Military 
Establishment it is usually impossible to dissociate the cost of 
operating a training service school on a post or station from the 
general post operational moneys. Due to this, no fiscal figures 
were requested for these programs. 

It will be noted that fiscal figures for the various activities often 
are not comparable. In some instances, subsistence or stipends 
to students are included in amounts; in other cases, programs will 
be noted for which subsistence or stipends are not included. In 
still other instances, overhead administration, tuitions, salaries of 
teaching staff, use or construction of buildings, and similar items, 
may or may not have been included. This situation has been 
unavoidable due to the peculiar circumstances or legislative au- 
thority under which the varying programs operate or which con- 
trol the manner in which their financial accounts are maintained. 
Many of the fiscal figures are of necessity the best estimates avail- 
able, while in other eases amounts have been indicated as not 
available (NA) due to the fact that educational activities are 
often fused with more general operations. 

It is essential that these factors be kept in mind in any effort 
to make comparisons between programs or to arrive at totals. 
However, these do not constitute a major obstacle to the purpose 
of this report, which is to give a descriptive statement of the 
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varied educational activities of the federal government. This 
does not aim to be a C.P.A. type of report. Fiscal figures are 
included only for the purposes of added description concerning 
the magnitude of these federal activities and of indicating some- 
thing of their manner of operating. 

Those conversant with other studies in the field of federal par- 
ticipation in education will note that programs and figures here 
presented do not necessarily conform with other studies. This 
is to be expected due to several factors, the most important of 
which are: variations in definition as to what constitutes edu- 
cation; variations in treatment of funds transferred between 
agencies; variations between funds authorized, appropriated, ex- 
pended, obligated, and/or available; variations in the degree of 
comprehensiveness of the search for federal educational activities; 
and the fact that the appropriation structure and subsequent gov- 
ernment accounting usually do not lend themselves readily to the 
yielding of precise information by program or function. The pre- 
vious pages will indicate the consistency of this report in these 
respects. 

In order to assure consistency in the use of the fiscal terms of 
this report, the following definitions are presented: 

1. Contract authorization a. statutory authorization tinder 
which contracts or other obligations may be entered into prior 
to appropriations for the payment of such obligations; 

2. AppropriationSin authorization by an Act of Congress to 
make payments out of the Treasury for specified purposes within 
a prescribed amount; 

3. Expenditures the amount of approved vouchers, claims, or 
other documents which have been entered into the accounts o 
an agency as final charges against an appropriation; 

4. Obligations consist of orders placed, contracts awarded, 
services received, and all other transactions during a given period 
which definitely reserve the appropriation for expenditure; 

5. Authorization (statutory) an amount provided by law as 
the maximum amount which may be appropriated for obligation 
during a specified period; 

6. Transferred funds amounts utilized by the performing 
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agency or bureau which were appropriated to another agency 
or bureau; 

7. Available funds total amount available for obligation, irre- 
spective of source. 

I. INVENTORY OF FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

The diverse nature of the various federal activities and pro- 
grams in the field of education, and the extent of their diffusion 
throughout the government, will be noted from the inventory of 
this section. This listing., by departments and independent agen- 
cies of the government in alphabetical order, is of necessity such 
that only a cursory descriptive statement is possible regarding 
each activity. Effort has been made to include only such infor- 
mation as will disclose the general nature of the programs.* For 
some of the more important programs more descriptive material 
is presented in later chapters, in which cases the chapter refer- 
ences are given. Readers are cautioned against attempting an 
evaluation of any program on the basis of the limited information 
presented here. 

A brief statement of abbreviations used in the inventory is 
necessary. Unless otherwise indicated, the use of a year such as 
"1947" refers to the federal fiscal year ending on June 30th of that 
year. The 1948 and 1949 fiscal amounts include funds made 
available by appropriations of Congress up to June 20, 1948. 
The letters "A" or <C B" following the activity indicate its category, 
as defined earlier in this chapter. The symbol "NA" is used when 
the information is not available as to fiscal amount (or amount 
is unidentifiable from other funds) or as to whether the present 
program or an identifiable forerunner of it existed during the 
given year. The " " indicates that the program was not in oper- 
ation for the given year. The "O" indicates that the program 
was authorized or operating under general authorization, but that 
no federal funds were involved or identifiable. An "E" preced- 
ing a number means that the federal agency involved has desired 
that the figure be considered as purely an estimate. All infor- 
mation presented in this inventory is from the Bureau of the 
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Budget, in co-operation with the departments and independent 
agencies involved, unless otherwise indicated. 

The inventory tabulation follows on pages 23 to 56. 



II. FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OUTSIDE THE EXECUTIVE 

BRANCH 

In order to make this inventory more complete, two educational 
activities of the federal government outside the Executive Branch, 
and thus not subject to the purpose of this report, arc presented: 

NON-EXECUTIVE BRANCHES OF GOVERNMENT 



Sub-agency, Activity, and 
Purpose 


Explanation and 
Description 


Obligated Available 
(in thousands of dollars) 


1940 


1947 


1948 


1949 


Legislative Branch, House 
and Senate: education 
o Senate, House, and 


Tliis program is by ar- 
rangement with the 
Board of Education 


NA 


11 


21 


29 


Supreme Court pages 
"A" 


for the District of Co- 
kimbia 










Library of Congress: co- 
operation -with Amer- 
ican Republics pro- 


Funds transferred from 
Department of State 




146 


43 


35 


gram 
"B" 
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III. NON-BUDGETARY FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTIONS 

In addition to the activities which concern education which 
appear in Section I of this chapter, the federal government has 
rendered considerable assistance to education in non-budgetary 
items, particularly in the post- World War II years. A detailed 
and complete accounting of these activities is not available. 
Three programs for which some figures are readily accessible 
are here included. 

During approximately two years to May 1948, property sur- 
plus to the needs of the government initially valued at $646,663,- 
358 was made available to the educational institutions by the War 
Assets Administration, Army, Navy, and Air Force, with the co- 
operation of the U.S. Office of Education. This included prop- 
erty valued at $295,778,973 (acquisition value) made available 
by donation from Army, Navy, and Air Force to 1,240 colleges 
and universities and 19,630 secondary schools. Also included 
was transfer of 77,431 acres of land and 15,708 buildings previ- 
ously acquired by the federal government at a cost of approxi- 
mately $350,884,385. The latter were discounted at a cost to the 
schools of approximately $3,042,947. x 

In Section I of this chapter, under both Office of Education of 
the Federal Security Agency and Federal Works Agency, items 
were included for administration and operation of the Veterans* 
Educational Facilities Program. This has made available to edu- 
cational institutions where need has been certified by the U.S. 
Office of Education a total of 16,534,000 square feet of buildings. 
No specific valuation, other than the federal funds indicated in 
Section I for administration dis-assembly, transportation, and 
re-erection of the surplus buildings has been computed. The 
educational institutions estimated that they would expend ap- 
proximately $19,500,000 for sites, utility connections, and so forth, 
related to this re-location of buildings project. The title to these 
buildings is transferred to the educational institutions. In addi- 

1 U.S. Office of Education memorandum dated 14 June 1948, 
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tion to buildings, this program also (as of 15 March 1948) has 
included 86,782,000 items of surplus personal property needed 
by educational institutions for the education of veterans. The 
established fair value of this property has been estimated at 
$92,989,000. In 1947, the institutions receiving either buildings 
or personal property or both under this program reported a 
veterans enrollment of 1,088,199. 2 

Veterans housing at educational institutions has been provided 
by the Housing and Home Finance Agency (previously the Na- 
tional Housing Agency) in co-operation with local agencies which 
provide site, development of streets, sidewalks, trunk utilities, and 
management. In some instances the government provided pan- 
els of demounted war housing and so forth for re-erection by the 
local agencies, in which cases project revenues accrued to the 
local bodies. However, in the majority of instances the construc- 
tion was financed by the government, in which cases the project 
revenue, after deduction of operating costs, originally accrued to 
the government. Under both plans, as of 30 April 1948, accom- 
modations had been provided for educational institutions as fol- 
lows: family units, 48,492; trailer family, 11,308; dormitory, 87,- 
427; trailer dormitory, 603; total, 147,830. The original contracts 
with local agencies required the demolition of this temporary 
housing by them after a determination by the government that 
the need for such housing no longer existed. 8 

The McGregor Act (P.L. 796) which passed the 80th Congress 
on 20 June 1948 generously made an outright gift to educational 
institutions of all veteran housing which had been built on land 
belonging to them. It is estimated that by this act some 129,000 
housing units were given to colleges and universities, who were 
thereafter to receive all rentals therefrom. Institutions are re- 
quired to demolish this housing by 1 January 1950 unless they 
can show further need by a continued student housing emergency. 
World War II veterans are given priority In use of this housing. 

2 Letter of 26 April 1948 from Bureau of Community Facilities, Federal 
Works Agency. 

s Letter of 28 May 1948 from Office of the Administrator, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 
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IV. FEDERAL ACTIVITIES TANGENTIAL TO EDUCATION 

In the study of federal services to education, some mention 
should be made of federal libraries and federal library services. 
Many of these services are beyond the scope of the Com- 
mission's work since they involve activities of the Legislative 
Branch 4 of the federal government, but the Executive Branch 
does assist school, college, and public libraries in many ways and 
federal libraries have a profound effect upon library programs 
throughout the nation. 

The bibliographic services of the Department of Agriculture, 
the Army Medical Library, the Department of Commerce, and 
the publications of the various departments are eagerly sought 
by libraries as educational tools. In turn, many federal libraries 
and federal research programs are strengthened through the co- 
operation of outside libraries. The primary need in this field is 
to correlate these services and establish standard procedures. 

Greater co-operative use of libraries as distributing agencies for 
government publications would no doubt increase the publica- 
tions* effectiveness and eliminate much waste in their use. 

The Service to Libraries section of the Office of Education 
should assume leadership in the solution of such problems. How- 
ever, until it is able to establish itself more firmly both financially 
and in the esteem of officials, it is not likely to be able to do so. 
This study has not considered the organizational problems 
of federal libraries as they are beyond the scope of the report; 
however, in the course of the investigation it has become evi- 
dent that a thorough study is needed and that such a study 
should lead to elimination of some duplication in both collections 
and services and should result in greatly improved service to the 
government and to the nation. Such a study should include 
libraries in all three major branches of the government. 

What has been said for libraries could be repeated with some- 
what equal emphasis for museums and government research 
agencies. It is believed that each of these fields is worthy of 
special study beyond the scope of this report. 

4 See Appendix A, letter from The Librarian of Congress, for statement of 
activities of the Library of Congress which have reference to education. 



Chapter 3. FEDERAL-STATE CO-OPERATIVE 
PROGRAMS IN EDUCATION 



In order to understand the place of the federal government 
in relationship to the states in matters involving education, it 
is desirable to shift our attention to the historical development 
of co-operative federal activities of assistance to education in 
states. Those federal activities in this classification which are 
most significant and which have continued are treated in this 
chapter. Chapter 4 will be devoted to a number of significant 
non-permanent programs of concern to education in the states 
which developed during the emergency periods of the depx'es- 
sion and World War II, 

Although we as a people decided early in our history that the 
several states were primarily responsible for education, the na- 
tional government has always been interested in the promotion 
and improvement of education in the states. This has been evi- 
denced primarily through grants of land, grants of moneys, the 
establishment of the United States Office of Education, and 
through a miscellaneous group of activities which have been de- 
veloped largely during the emergency periods of recent wars and 
depression. Those more important land and money grants for 
education through the states which have represented continuing 
(as contrasted with temporary) federal assistance and policy will 
be treated briefly in their historical aspects in this chapter. 

The term "co-operation" is used in connection with these activi- 
ties of the federal government, as the basic responsibility for the 
conduct of these programs rests upon the states* Federal subsi- 
dies, either in land or in moneys, usually represent the co-opera- 
tion on the part of the government in helping the states to carry 
out these responsibilities. In each case, federal encouragement 

60 
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to states to assume this responsibility is ndfted. Usually an agree- 
ment is made between the federal agency responsible for ad- 
ministration of the program and the appropriate agency of the 
state. This agreement constitutes an acceptance on the part of 
the state of the federal requirements and often outlines in con- 
siderable detail the plan of the state in local conduct of the 
program. 

A reading of the previous chapter will indicate many federal 
educational activities which affect education in states which are 
not "in co-operation with states." These, largely dealing through 
other than state channels, will be treated in other portions of this 
report. 

I. LAND GRANTS 

A. Land Grants for Education in New States 

Even before the adoption of the Constitution, the basis for 
federal land grants to states for education had been established. 
The Ordinance of 1785, in specifying the manner in which the 
western lands should be surveyed, stiptilated that "there shall be 
reserved the lot number 16 of every township for the maintenance 
of public schools within said township." This was followed 
closely by the Ordinance of 1787 which stated that "religion, 
morality, and knowledge, being necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged/' * The Congress of the Confedera- 
tion this same year specified, in selling lands in southeastern Ohio 
to the Ohio Company of Associates, that section number 16 of 
every township be reserved for schools and that two additional 
complete townships, h, reserved for the benefit of a college, the 
latter to be under the administration of the legislature of the 
future state. The seed for federal promotion of education had 
been planted. 

1 Encyclopedia of Educational Research, The Macmillan Company, 1941, 
"Federal Relations to Education/' p. 495, 
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Following the Enabling Act for the Admission of Ohio in 1802, 
in which Congress granted the 16th section of each township "to 
the inhabitants thereof" for schools, in 1803 it strengthened the 
hand of the state in education by placing control of all school 
lands in the state legislature in trust for the purpose mentioned. 
At the same time Congress granted a township to Ohio for a 
seminary of learning and stated that all educational land grants 
were to be "for schools and for no other use, intent, or purpose 
whatever." With minor exceptions this generous policy was 
continued for other new states 2 carved from the public domain 
which were admitted until 1848. Texas, Maine, and West Vir- 
ginia received no public lands for common schools, Texas having 
no federally owned lands, and Maine and West Virginia having 
been made by dividing older states. 

With the establishing of the Territory of Oregon in 1848, Con- 
gress provided that the 16th and 36th sections of each township 
should be reserved for the benefit of schools in any state or states 
to be established from this territory. California likewise was 
granted these two sections by acts of Congress in 1850 and 1853. 
This policy continued until 1896 when Utah was admitted to the 
Union with a grant of four sections of each township for educa- 
tion. Arizona and New Mexico, admitted in 1912, followed this 
pattern. 

Oklahoma was given even more favorable treatment upon its 
admission to the Union in 1907. For education it received two 
sections of land (the 16th and 32nd) from each township and a 
$5,000,000 grant in gold in lieu of grants in the Indian Territory. 
The 13th section of each township was granted, the proceeds to 
be divided equally among normal schools, agricultural colleges,, 
and the university. The 33rd section was granted for charitable 
and penal institutions and for public buildings. Under the latter 
grant, aid has been extended to buildings in consolidated school 
districts. 

Brief mention should be made of a number of less important 

2 For instance., Tennessee and certain other states received the 16th section 
and 100,000 acres for academies and the same amount for colleges. 
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grants of land for the general support of education which have 
been given to the states. Up to 1927 saline lands in the amount 
of 834,000 acres had been granted to states, about 600,000 acres 
of which had been used to support education. The Internal Im- 
provement Act of 1841 granted 500,000 acres of public land to 
each state admitted subsequent to 1800, except Maine, for the 
purpose of internal improvements. After 1845 this gift was 
largely diverted by the states to education, either by Congres- 
sional consent or mandate. This form of grant was discontinued 
after 1889. Up to 1927, fifteen states had received certain swamp 
lands from the federal government under an act of Congress of 
1849. Although the original purpose was to assist the states in 
paying for levees and drains, after these were cared for, the 
revenues from some 40,000,000 acres remaining have been placed 
in the permanent school funds of the states. 3 

B. Land Grants for Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges 4 

The Morrill Act of 1862 introduced two new policies of federal 
participation in education in that it stimulated special types of 
eduqation by introducing a small measure of control in specifying 
broad types of curricula and introduced a manner of distribution 
which, to some extent, considered need of the various states. Sec- 
tion 4 of the act stated the purpose as: 

* . . the endowment, support, and the maintenance of at least one 
college where the leading objects shall be, without excluding other sci- 
entific and classical studies, and including military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanical 
arts, in such manner as the legislatures of the States may respectively 
prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions in life. 5 

8 Cubberley, E. P,, State School Administration, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1927, p. 38. 

4 These will be referred to subsequently as "land grant colleges," even 
though the individual institutions are often called "universities" and are usu- 
ally known as agricultural and mechanical colleges or universities, 

fl 12 Stat. 504. 
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The act provided for the grant of 30,000 acres of land to each 
state for each Senator and each Representative then in Congress. 
For those states not having sufficient federally owned land within 
their boundaries to cover the grant, land script was issued which 
gave them the right to select lands elsewhere in the public domain. 
The fund created from the sale of these lands was for endowment 
purposes only, the interest to be used to support the institutions 
thus established. Under the Morrill and subsequent enabling 
acts, between 11,000,000 and 12,000,000 acres of federal lands 
have been given to the states. The colleges were required to 
transmit one copy of their annual report to the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Although it is difficult to compute the total endowment for 
schools and higher institutions in grants of federal lands as treated 
in subsections A and B above, it is estimated that the states have 
received "about 145,000,000 acres of public land for educational 
purposes (226,562 square miles; an area nine tenths as large as 
the entire old North- West Territory) . , , [and an added] 21,- 
000,000 acres in Alaska (an area nearly as large as the State of 
Indiana).** 

II, MONEY GRANTS TO STATES FOR EDUCATION 

A. General Grants 

In the Enabling Act which admitted Ohio to the Union ( 1802), 
the state was granted 5 per cent of the net proceeds from the 
sale of public lands within the state for the purpose of internal 
improvements. With the exception of Maine, Texas, and West 
Virginia, which had no public lands, this practice was con- 
tinued. When Illinois was admitted in 1818, three-fifths of this 
fund was permitted to be used for education. Although the 
practice has not been consistent. Congress gave permission to 

Cubberley, E. P,, State ScJwol Administration, p. 46, 
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several states to place all or part of this grant in the permanent 
school fund of the state. More recently, all states admitted 
have been granted the entire five per cent fund for the permanent 
school funds. Approximately $8,000,000 had been granted to 
the states for education from this source by 1927. 7 

The Act to Regulate the Deposit of Money, passed by Congress 
in 1836, provided for the "deposit" of the federal surplus with 
the states, in proportion to representation in Congress. Although 
declared to be a loan, it was everywhere regarded as a distribu- 
tion. After over $28,000,000 had been "deposited" with states, 
the fourth and last payment was never made, due to the panic of 
1837. About $7,500,000 of this "deposit" now remains in the 
custody of the states, the interest from which is all used for the 
support of schools. In a number of states where these funds 
were dissipated or lost, an interest charge on the amount o slightly 
less than $6,500,000 is still being paid for the support of schools. 

In 1908 Congress authorized that 25 per cent of the income 
from the National Forest Reserve be paid to those states in which 
such income originated, for the benefit of public roads and public 
schools in the counties in which the reserves were located. This 
was in answer to the complaint that the reserves were tax exempt, 
thus materially reducing local revenues. The revenue from this 
source increased from $439,000 in 1909 to over $1,271,000 in 
1925. In 1947 the payment to states was $4,546,723.96. 8 The 
forty states and two territories receiving funds from this source 
have often dedicated a considerable part for education. 

This same principle was applied by Congress in 1920 to bonuses, 
royalties, and rentals received by the federal government from 
the extraction of "non-metallic mineral deposits" from public 
lands. The states in which such public lands were located re- 
ceive 37& per cent of the income for either public roads or edu- 
cation. A considerable portion of this sum has been devoted to 

7 The same, p. 32. 

8 Federal Government Funds -for Education, 1946-47 and 1947-48, Leaflet 
No. 79, U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 1948, Table 13. 
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education. The total received from this source by the 21 par- 
ticipating states in 1947 was $5,988,470.40. 

The Grazing Act of 1934, somewhat similar in nature to the 
above, was authorization for payments to seventeen states of 
$517,238.80 in 1947. 10 

B. Special Grants 

1. Land Grant Colleges Federal Aid for Resident Instruction. 
In a previous section, under Land Grants for Education in New 
States, the Morrill Act of 1862 has been discussed. In 1890 what 
has become known as the "Second Morrill Act" 11 became law. 
It supplemented the revenue of land grant colleges previously re- 
ceived from grants of land by the sum of $15,000 to each state, 
for "more complete endowment and maintenance of colleges for 
the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts, . . ." this sxim 
to be increased by $1,000 per year until the total should be 
$25,000. This act provided a more restricted range of subjects 
than appeared in the original Morrill Act. It also specified that 
no moneys should be paid to any state under the provisions of the 
act where race segregation was practiced, "but the establishment 
and maintenance of colleges separately for white and colored stu- 
dents shall be held in compliance with the provisions of this act 
if the funds received in such State or Territory be equitably 
divided. . . /* Reports of finance and activities were to be made 
annually to the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior, the latter 
being charged with the administration of the act. These duties 
were delegated to the U.S. Office of Education which still ad- 
ministers these grants. 

The^Nelspn Amendment to the Act 2 making appropriations to 
the Department of Agriculture which became effective in 1908, 
provided an increase of $5,000 per year to each state, the increase 
to continue until $25,000 should be available from this source. It 
also provided that "colleges may use a portion of this money for 

9 The same, Table 14. W 26 Stat. 417. 

10 The same, Table 15. ia 34 Stat. 1281. 
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providing courses for the special preparation of instructors for 
teaching the elements of agriculture and the mechanic arts." 
Thus, under the Second Morrill Act and this amendment, $50,000 
per year was made available to each state by 191112. 

In 1935, the Bankhead-Jones Act 13 was passed, section 22 of 
which granted further support to the resident instruction program 
of the land grant colleges. It provided for this purpose $980,000 
in 1936 with increments until the amount of $2,480,000 should be 
reached in 1940. The conditions of the first and second Morrill 
Acts as amended were to apply, except in the method of distribu- 
tion of the fund. The initial amount granted in 1936 was divided 
equally between the states (including the Territory of Hawaii), 
The increments beyond that amount were apportioned to the 
states and Territory of Hawaii in proportion to their population. 

Sixty-nine land grant higher institutions have been established, 
66 by states 14 ( including 17 Negro institutions ) and one each by 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and Alaska. 

The sum of $5,030,000 was paid to the land grant colleges for 
resident instruction in 1948, ranging in amounts from $50,000 each 
to Alaska and Puerto Rico to $223,836.92 to New York State. 15 
By far the major revenues of these institutions are from state and 
local sources. 

2. Land Grant Colleges Fiscal Aid for Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations. By 1887 a number of the land grant colleges had 
established agricultural experiment stations, and in the realization 
that further support and encouragement should be given to this 
activity Congress passed the Hatch Act 10 that year. This ap- 
propriated $15 ? 000 per year to each state or territory for "re- 
searches or experiments bearing directly upon the agricultural 
industry of the United States" to be done in connection with its 

18 49 Stat. 439, 

14 Massachusetts has two land grant institutions, as do each of the 17 states 
with separate Negro institutions, 

a * Federal Government Funds -for Education, 1946-47 and 1947-48, U.S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Table 17. 

10 24 Stat. 440. 
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land grant college. The act included rather complete suggestions 
as to the types of experimentations to be conducted, gave the 
United States Commissioner of Agriculture some supervisorial 
authority over the program, and required the publication by each 
station of periodic reports or bulletins. In connection with the 
latter, the postal franking privilege was given these stations. 
Each station was required to send a copy of its annual report to 
the Secretary of Agriculture and Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Adams Act 1T of 1906 increased the appropriation for each 
state and territory by $5,000 per year, with yearly increases of 
$2,000 until the total should reach $15,000. The Secretary of 
Agriculture was made responsible for "the proper administration" 
of the law. The type of investigation permitted was indicated 
more specifically. 

The Purnell Act 1S of 1925 provided authorization for appropria- 
tions increasing the annual grant to the states and territories for 
experiment stations by $20,000, and provided for annual increases 
of $10,000 until $60,000 per year should be authorized under the 
act. Thus, with the addition of funds under the two previously 
mentioned acts, the sum of $90,000 annually was axithorized or 
appropriated to each state and territory for agricultural experi- 
ment stations by 1930. The Secretary of Agriculture was given 
administrative responsibility. The Purnell Act liberalized the 
areas of investigation of the stations by granting authority for 
studies dealing with: 

. , . production, manufacture, preparation, use, distribution, and mar- 
keting of agricultural products and including such scientific re- 
searches as have for their purpose the establishment and maintenance 
of a permanent and efficient agricultural industry, and such economic 
and sociological investigations as have for their purpose the develop- 
ment and improvement of the rural home and rural life. . . , 

An act in 1931 10 extended the benefits to Puerto Rico. 

The work of the agricultural experiment stations was further 
aided by the Bankhead- Jones Act 20 of 1935, Title 1, which author- 

1T 34 Stat. 63, 1S 43 Stat. 970, w > 46 Stat, 1520, * 49 Sttxt 439. 
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ized $1,000,000 for its first year of operation, with increases of 
$1,000,000 a year until the total should be $5,000,000 per year. 
Of these sums, 40 per cent was for research by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and 60 per cent for the experiment 
stations. The basis of allocation of funds to the states, territories, 
and to Puerto Rico was in proportion to rural population. It 
further required that funds be matched by the states, territories, 
or by Puerto Rico. Its authorization for research projects is quite 
broad. Federal administrative responsibility remained with the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Public Law 733 of the Seventy-ninth Congress 21 ( The Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946) materially increased the authoriza- 
tion for appropriations to the experiment stations. A graduated 
increasing sum to reach $20,000,000 by 1951 and to remain at 
that figure annually thereafter was authorized, 20 per cent of 
which was to be divided equally between states, territories, and 
Puerto Rico, not less than 26 per cent distributed in proportion 
to rural population, not less than 26 per cont distributed in propor- 
tion to farm population ( these to be matched ) , not more than 25 
per cent for co-operative research between two or more state 
agricultural experiment stations, and 3 per cent for administration 
by the Department of Agriculture, An added $6,000,000 (in- 
creasing to this amount by 1950 ) was authorized for appropriation 
for "cooperative research with the state agricultural experiment 
stations and such other appropriate agencies as may be mutually 
agreeable to the Department of Agriculture and the experiment 
stations concerned. . . ." An added $20,000,000 (increasing to 
this amount by 1951 ) was authorized for the purpose of con- 
ducting research and service work in connection with the market- 
ing of agricultural products, funds from which the Secretary o 
Agriculture allots to state agencies including agricultural experi- 
ment stations. The act also authorized appropriation of $15,000, 
000 (increasing to this amount by 1951) for research related to 
agricultural commodities and products through laboratories of 
the Department of Agriculture or through contract with public or 
21 60 Slat. 1082. 
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private agencies. The Secretary of Agriculture was given broad 
powers in the administration of this act. During fiscal 1947 no 
research funds were made available to experiment stations under 
this act. 

The Bureau of the Budget, in co-operation with the Department 
of Agriculture, presented reports in connection with this study 
indicating that in 1948 the following federal funds were available 
for general distribution to the state and territorial agricultural ex- 
periment stations: from the older acts, $7,161,000; and from the 
Research and Marketing Act, $4,291,000; totaling $11,452,000. 
Comparable figures for anticipated funds in 1949 were $7,361,000, 
$4,211,000, and $11,572,000. In addition, several other research 
projects utilizing the resources of the land grant colleges will have 
been noted in Chapter 2, both in the Department of Agriculture 
and in other departments of the government. The Agricultural 
Research Administration alone had sums available in excess of 
$5,000,000 both in 1948 and 1949 for research use in higher in- 
stitutions such as land grant colleges. 

It should be noted that during 1948 the agricultural experiment 
stations in Alaska were operated under a new plan by the federal 
government under the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
According to this plan, an appropriation of $144,940 was made 
available to include the amounts which would have been allotted 
under the previous laws. 

The state experiment stations have been well supported from 
local sources, non-federal expenditures being $20,786,854 in 1946 
compared with $7,206,208 from the federal government. Com- 
parable figures for 1947 were $27,669,999 and $7,206,208. 22 

3. Fiscal Grants -for Agricultural Extension Service. The 
Smith-Lever Act 23 of 1914 inaugurated a program of co-operation 
with the states, through their land grant colleges, for extension 
service in agriculture and home economics. This was the out- 

23 Report on the Agricultural Experiment Stations, 1947, issued January 
1947, prepared by the U.S. Office of Experiment Stations, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, p. 107. 

28 38 Stat. 372. 
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growth of considerable agitation culminating in the 1909 report 
by the Country Life Commission appointed by President Theodore 
Roosevelt. It provided federal aid for "the diffusion among the 
people of useful and practical information on subjects relating 
to agriculture and home economics, and to encourage the applica- 
tion of the same" to persons not attending colleges. The program 
was under the general direction of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. By its provisions $10,000 was provided to each state 
for publications. In addition, the sum of $600,000 per year, in- 
creased by increments to $4,100,000 by 1922-23, was provided 
for extension work, distributed to states in proportion to rural 
population. In order to share in these last moneys, the state was 
required to match, either from state or other local funds, the 
amount received from the federal appropriation. The present 
county agricultural work, home demonstration work, the 4 H 
Clubs, and state and county agricultural and homemaking special- 
ists ( other than in vocational education) have developed from this 
program. 

The_Capper-Ketcham Act 2 * of 1928 provided authorization for 
appropriation of an added $20,000 to each state and Hawaii, plus 
$500,000 per year to be distributed to the states in proportion to 
rural population, the latter to be matched by the states as in the 
Smith-Lever Act. 

TheHbenefits of extension service were extended to Hawaii in 
1928/ D to Alaska in 1929, 2G and to Puerto Rico in 1931. 27 

The program of the agricultural extension service was still 
further supported through federal funds by the Bankhead- Jones 
Act 2S of 1935, Title II of which provided authorization for ap- 
propriation of an initial $8,000,000 to be increased by $1,000,000 
per year until a total of $12,000,000 would be available. From 
this sum $20,000 was paid to each state and Hawaii, and the re- 
mainder to the states and Hawaii in proportion to farm popula- 
tion. This act deviated in two major respects from the provisions 

2 *45 Stat. 711. 27 46 Stat. 1520. 

25 45 Stat. 57L 28 49 Stat. 436. 

26 45 Stat 1256. 
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of the previous acts: distribution was in terms of farm population 
rather than rural population, and there was no requirement of 
state matching of funds in order to participate. 

Certain supplemental funds, amounting to $4,348,400 in 1918, 
were stabilized at $1,580,000 for several years thereafter. 30 In 
1930 the Secretary of Agriculture was authorized to allot these 
added funds "in such amounts as he may deem necessary/' 31 
Later this amounted to $275,000 in the Appropriation Act of 1939. 

In 1945 the Bankhead-Flannagan Act 2 authorized $4,500,000 
for 1946, to be increased by $4,000,000 for the two subsequent 
years to total $12,500,000 available in 1948. This act, adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of Agriculture, authorized: 

. . . paying the expenses of cooperative extension work in agricxilture 
and home economics, including technical and educational assistance to 
farm people in improving their standards of living, in developing indi- 
vidual farm and home plans, better marketing and distribution of farm 
products, work with rural youth in 4-H Clubs and older out-of-school 
youth, guidance of farm people in improving farm and home buildings, 
development of effective programs in canning, food preservation, and 
nutrition, and for the necessary printing and distribution in connection 
with the foregoing. . . . 

A review of this activity as briefly described in Chapter 2 will 
indicate something of its current status and the extent of federal 
and local participation. Suffice it to say that $31,498,000 in 
federal funds was available for 1949. 

4. Vocational Education in the Secondary Schools. All fed- 
eral educational aid to states previous to 1917 had been given 
either for general education on the normal public school level 
(elementary and high schools through grants of land) or for 
special types of higher education, largely through the land grant 
colleges. The Smith-Hughes Act* 3 of 1917 authorized federal 
support for vocational education at the secondary school level. 
This provided for a federal grant of $1,760,000 in its first year of 

29 40 Stat. 274. 32 59 Stat. 231. 

80 41 Stat. 261. 83 S9 Stat. 929. 

ai 46 Stat. 870, 
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operation, increasing gradually until a total of $7,200,000 was 
reached in 1926, which sum was to continue thereafter. Of this 
sum, $200,000 was appropriated annually for a Federal Board for 
Vocational Education which was to administer the act and con- 
duct a program of research in vocational education. It was 
specified that the remainder of the fund should be used in the 
states to re-imburse them by a sum not to exceed one-half of the 
salaries of teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricultural sub- 
jects and of teachers of trade, home economics, and industrial 
subjects. Instruction was required to be in the public schools of 
less than college grade, and for pupils over 14 years of age. 

In the original Smith-Hughes Act no provision was made for 
the territories and outlying possessions. Its benefits were ex- 
tended to Hawaii in 1924, and to Puerto Rico in 1931, with an 
added annual authorization of $135,000 to cover the two. The 
program of vocational education in Alaska was organized in 
1935-36. 

No effort will be made here to analyze the details of the Smith- 
Hughes Act in regard to such matters as the rigid allocation of 
funds in the various areas of vocational education, the length of 
courses, the required directed or supervised practice, the propor- 
tion of the pupil's time to be devoted to vocational subjects, or 
the number of hours per week that school be maintained. Suffice 
it to say that the National Resources Committee in reporting on 
federal grants-in~aid in 1936 concluded that the two federal grants 
with the greatest degree of federal control were those for the 
National Guard and for the program of vocational education as 
initiated by the Smith-Hughes Act. 34 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education was given rather 
broad powers in administering the act, including the review and 
approval of detailed plans for vocational education as prepared 
by the states ( through required state boards for vocational educa- 
tion), and the withholding of "the allotment of moneys to any 
State whenever it shall be determined that such moneys are not 

8 * National Resources Committee, Public Works Planning, U.S. Govt. 
Printing Office, Washington, 1936, pp. 197-8. 
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being expended for the purposes and under the conditions of this 
Act." The board was composed of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Secretary of Labor, Secretary of Commerce, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, and three citizens appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the consent of the Senate. The three appointed mem- 
bers were to represent the fields of agriculture, industry, and 
labor, and were originally paid $5,000 per year, with later increases 
which brought their salaries to $8,000 each in 1930. Under an 
act of Congress in 1933 which authorized the President to group, 
co-ordinate, and consolidate executive and administrative agencies 
of the government in the interests of reduced expenditures and 
increased efficiency, President Roosevelt in that same year issued 
an Executive Order transferring the functions of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education to the Department of the Interior, 
made the board advisory only and without compensation. Later 
that year the Secretary of the Interior assigned the functions to 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education. The board was quite in- 
active for several years and was subsequently abolished. 

The George-Reed Act 35 of 1929 authorized a supplemental ap- 
propriation to be distributed to the states, Hawaii, and Alaska of 
$500,000 per year, to increase to $2,500,000 by 1934, carrying no 
authorization for further appropriations past that year. Half 
the fund was to be devoted to vocational education in agriculture, 
to be distributed on the basis of farm population, and half to 
vocational education in home economics, distributed on the basis 
of rural population. An added $100,000 per year was atithorized 
for administration of the act. Upon the expiration of the George- 
Reed Act in 1934, somewhat similar activities were provided in 
the George-Ellzey Act. 86 This provided for $3,000,000 per year 
for the next three years only, and extended the activities of the 
previous act by including vocational education in trades and 
industries. An added $84,603 was made available to meet the 
minimal appropriation to smaller states, and $100,000 for ad- 
ministration of the act. Otherwise this act varied only in minor 
points from the earlier George-Reed Act. 

45 Stal. 1151. * 6 48 Stafc 792. 
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While the two acts discussed above merely supplemented the 
amounts available through the Smith-Hughes Act, the George- 
Deen Act 3T of 1936 authorized an appropriation of $14,483,000, or 
nearly twice the amount per year available under the parent 
( Smith-Hughes ) act. It extended the program to include voca- 
tional education in the distributive occupations so that the areas 
of vocational education were: agriculture, $4,000,000; home eco- 
nomics, $4,000,000; trade and industrial, $4,000,000; distributive 
occupations, including teacher education in this field, $1,200,000; 
and preparation of teachers, supervisors, and directors in the first 
three areas above, $1,000,000. In addition, $350,000 was author- 
ized to the U.S. Office of Education for administration of the 
program. States and outlying areas were required to match half 
of the subsidies for the first three categories above until 1942, 
increases in the matching ratios continuing until 1947 when the 
subsidies were matched dollar for dollar. Distribution to states 
was determined as follows: agricultural education in proportion 
to farm population; home economics education in proportion to 
rural population; trade and industrial education in proportion 
to non-farm population; distributive occupational education in 
proportion to total population; and teacher education in propor- 
tion to total population. The total of federal fxmds provided 
under the Smith-Hughes and the George-Deen acts for the 
support of vocational education of less than college grade in 
the several states and outlying areas, including the federal ad- 
ministration of the program, amounted to $21,768,122.03 as in 
1942. 

In 1946 the George-Barden Act S9 was enacted which supple- 
mented the SniitK-Hughes Act and superseded the George-Deen 
Act. In addition to the appropriation of the Smith-Hughes Act, 
this provided authorization for appropriation for a total of more 

*M9 Stat. 1488. 

88 Public Affairs Bulletin No. 30, High Lights in the Development of Fed- 
eral Policies and Activities in Education, Library of Congress Legislative 
Reference Service, Washington, April 1944, p. 17. 

89 60 Stat. 775. 
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than $28,850,000 annually for vocational education as follows: 
$10,000,000 for agriculture; $8,000,000 for home economics; 
$8,000,000 for trades and industry; $2,500,000 for distributive oc- 
cupations; $350,000 for administration by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. It further provided that no state or territory should re- 
ceive less than $40,000 for vocational education in each program 
in agriculture, home economics, and in trade and industry, nor less 
than $15,000 for vocational education in distributive occupations. 
States and territories were required to match federal funds dollar 
for dollar. While the George-Deen Act had authorized $1,000,000 
for preparation of vocational teachers, supervisors, and directors, 
this act provided that teacher training could be conducted with 
the general grants to states for vocational education in accordance 
with the federally approved state plan. 

The preceding table indicates the present appropriations made 
under the Smith-Hughes Act and the authorizations for appropria- 
tions under the George-Barden Act. 

Actually the sums authorized are slightly greater than those ap- 
pearing in the above totals due to increases to care for the mini- 
mum amounts specified to states and territories stated in the 
footnotes to the table. Although these amounts are authorized, 
the Congress has not appropriated the entire amount. Actual 
funds available were $26,619,000 in 1948 and $27,128,000 in 1949. 

Something of the status of the program for vocational education 
in co-operation with the states is indicated by the following tables. 

Although states are required to match federal funds dollar for 
dollar, in 1947 they actually expended almost three dollars for 
every dollar of federal money, as indicated by tables 4 and 5. 
It will be noted that state and local support is proportionately 
more heavy for trade and industrial education and for home- 
making than for agricultural or distributive occupations educa- 
tion. 

There is considerable variation between states, however, in 
their support of this program. While Maine, Nevada, and New 
Hampshire expended one dollar for each dollar of federal money 
received, Washington expended $5.55 and New York $5.44 for 
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TABLE 3. ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES, BY TYPE OF 
PROGRAM, FISCAL YEAHS 1945-46 AND 1946-47 



Type of program 


Enrollment 


194S-46 * 


1946-47 f 


Agriculture 


510,331 
174,672 
911,816 
630,844 


584,571 
235,087 
964,521 
727,926 


Distributive occupations 
Home economics 


Trade and industry 


Total 


2,227,663 


2,512,105 





* Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency, Section Two (U.S. Office of 
Education), 1947, p. 191. 

f Estimated by the U.S. Office of Education. Actual total later was indicated 
as 2,508,618. 



TABLE 4. PER CENT OF EXPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL SOURCES BY YKARS, 1945-46 AND 1946-47 



Type of program 


1 945-46 


1946-47 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Federal 


Slate 


Local 


Agriculture 


34.2 
25.2 
25.1 
43.4 


24.3 
27.0 
24.9 
29.2 


41.5 
47.8 
50.0 
27.4 


30.8 
23.0 
21.8 
39.5 


25.7 
28,3 
25,8 
32.1 


43,5 
28.7 
52.4 
28.4 


Home economics 


Trade and industry 


Distributive occupations 


Total 


28.4 


25,3 


46.3 


25.4 


26.6 


48.0 





each federal dollar. The degree o this variability,, aiid the 
variability between the four fields of vocational education, will be 
noted in table 5. 

5. Vocational Rehabilitation. Vocational rehabilitation is not 
of particular concern to this study, except as it affects the institu- 
tionalized educational systems within the United States and the 
outlying areas. The Smith-Sears Act 40 of 1918 provided, among 
other things, for the vocational re-education and return to civilian 
employment of disabled military personnel of World War I. 
With an initial total appropriation of $2,000,000, considerable 



40 40 Stat, 617. 
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TABLE 5. STATE AND LOCAL EXPENDITURES PER DOLLAR OF FEDERAL EXPEN- 
DITURES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BY STATE AND FIELD OF VOCATIONAL EDU- 
CATION, FISCAL YEAR 1947 * 



State or 
territory 


Total 


Agri- 
culture 


Distributive 
occupations 


Home 
economics 


Trades and 
industry 


Alabama 


$2.38 


$1 79 


$1 15 


$2 81 


$3 64 


Arizona 


2 37 


1 12 


1 01 


4 43 


2 24 


Arkansas 


278 


227 


1 79 


4 02 


2 64 


California 


3.96 


3 31 


1 82 


532 


3 93 


Colorado 


1.99 


1 03 


1 39 


3 46 


1 90 


Connecticut 


4.26 


1 00 


1 36 


1 53 


707 


Delaware 


1.32 


1 01 


1 00 


1 00 


1 87 


Florida 


4.07 


3.03 


1 50 


330 


590 


Oeorgia 


332 


276 


2 60 


5 00 


2 61 


Idaho 


1.42 


1.45 


f 


1 84 


1.05 


Illinois 


2.71 


3.97 


1.04 


4.13 


1.56 


Indiana 


3.30 


3.12 


1 02 


4 83 


271 


Iowa 


1.84 


1.59 


1 01 


2 88 


1.27 


Kansas 


1.70 


2.03 


1.04 


1.78 


1.07 


Kentucky 


1.55 


1.32 


1.02 


2.14 


1.43 


Louisiana 


3.64 


3.26 


1.32 


5.29 


3.06 


Maine . . . , 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


Maryland 


2.91 


1.57 


1.06 


2.99 


4.07 


Massachusetts .... 
Michigan 


451 

2.57 


2.49 
1.69 


1.00 
1.37 


4.88 
2.62 


4.98 
3.37 


Minnesota 


226 


1.15 


1.66 


2.46 


3.84 


Mississippi 


2.41 


223 


1.02 


2.85 


2.61 


Missouri 


1.83 


1.54 


1.02 


1.87 


2.25 


Montana 


1.59 


1.51 


1.12 


2.41 


1.07 


Nebraska 


1.92 


1.69 


1.72 


2.36 


1.88 


Nevada 


1.00 


1.00 


t 


1.00 


1.00 


New Hampshire . * 
New Jersey 


1.00 

2.35 


1.00 
1.33 


1.00 
1.04 


1.00 
1.43 


1.00 

2.94 


New [Mexico 


1.81 


1.66 


1.00 


2.48 


1.50 


New York ....... 


5.44 


3.22 


1.00 


2,94 


7.08 


North Carolina . . . 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


2.46 
1,87 
2.13 


2.34 
1.01 
1,63 


1.32 
1.22 
1.08 


3.39 
2.69 
214 


1.66 
2.22 
2.61 


Oklahoma 


2.46 


2.47 


1.62 


3.23 


1.80 


Oregon 


2.11 


1.61 


1.83 


2.11 


2.74 


Pennsylvania 


3.38 


2.65 


1.37 


3.68 


3.87 


Rhode Island .... 
South Carolina . . . 
South Dakota 


1.43 
3.02 
1.61 


1.57 
2.55 
1.00 


t 
2.42 
1.00 


1.25 
4.00 
2.91 


1.44 
3.04 
1.00 
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TABLE 5 (continued) 



State or 
territory 


Total 


Agri- 
culture 


Distributive 
occupations 


Home 
economics 


Trades and 
industry 


Tennessee 


2.23 


1 55 


124 


3,13 


2.93 


Texas ... 


295 


3.27 


2.04 


442 


1.00 


Utah 


3,30 


3.22 


2.43 


3.13 


3.75 


Vermont 


1.32 


1,01 


1.00 


1.00 


1.94 


Virginia 


4.07 


2.60 


5.30 


6.34 


417 


Washington 
West Virginia .... 
Wisconsin 


555 
211 
3.93 


3.78 
1.04 
263 


4.67 
1.05 
3.07 


664 

1.57 
4.87 


6.60 
4.48 
4.95 


Wyoming 


1.34 


1,15 


1.00 


1.69 


1.18 


District of 
Columbia 


254 


1.00 


1.12 


1.96 


3.31 


Hawaii . . 


2.96 


1.77 


1.02 


5.05 


3.00 


Puerto Rico 


1.21 


1.01 


1.02 


1.28 


1.52 














Total 


$2.95 


$2.25 


$1.53 


$3.33 


$3.60 















* Furnished by the Plans and Reports Branch, U.S. Office of Education, Juno 3, 
1948. 

f No program. 

activity xinder this bill involved contracts for tuition 'with existing 
schools, colleges, and technical institutions. This reached its 
peak in 1921-22 when $178,809,861 was expended for vocational 
rehabilitation under the Veterans' Bureau. By 1927 the program 
had ceased to exist. 

This enterprise was extended to "provide for the vocational re- 
habilitation of persons disabled in industry., or otherwise, and their 
return to civil employment" by the Smith-Bankhcad Act 41 of 
1920. The first year $750,000 was authorized, and $1,000,000 for 
each of the following years. The program was administered by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education in co-operation witli 
the required state boards for vocational education as in the Smith- 
Hughes Act. A considerable part of the activity, particularly as 
related to vocational education, was done through the state and 
local schools and colleges. In 1933 the administration of this 



41 41 Stat. 735. 
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program was transferred to the U.S. Office of Education where it 
remained until 1943 when the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
was established as a constituent unit of the Federal Security 
Agency. 42 

Originally, funds were to be matched by participating states. 
The program was extended by other acts of Congress from time to 
time. Between the years 1933 and 1937 the program was aug- 
mented by funds from the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion. The Social Security Act of 1935, as amended in 1939, 
authorized an appropriation of $3,500,000 annually for this pur- 
pose. During the year ending June 30, 1942, federal funds in the 
sum of $3,030,000 * 13 were allotted for vocational rehabilitation* 

While the original Smith-Bankhead Act of 1920 had applied 
only to the states, the program was extended to Hawaii in 1923, 
the District of Columbia in 1929, and to Puerto Rico in 1931. 
The Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1943 4<t amended and super- 
seded the Smith-Bankhead Act of 1920, providing for the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of war-disabled civilians ( in certain defense 
activities) and other disabled civilians through state plans ap- 
proved by the Federal Security Administrator. This act specified 
that the states be re-imbursed by the federal government for 
"necessary costs ( exclusive of administrative expenses ) . . /' for 
vocational rehabilitation of Avar-disabled civilians and for ^one- 
half of necessary expenditures . . . (exclusive of administrative 
expense )...** for vocational rehabilitation of other disabled in- 
dividuals, to include medical and surgical care, hospitalization, 
occupational equipment, prosthetic devices, vocational education, 
and other items. Disbursements were made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury upon certification of the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, who was given the power to withhold funds when the state 
program was improperly administered. The act "authorized to 
be included in the appropriations of the Federal Security Agency 

42 Federal Security Agency Order No. 3, Supplement 1, Sept. 4, 1943. 

43 Public Affairs Bulletin No. 30, High Lights in the Development of Fed- 
eral Policies and Activities in Education, p. 18. 

4*57 Stat. 43. 
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such sums as are necessary to carry out tlie provisions of this 
Act. . . /' 

In all states except New Jersey (which has a separate re- 
habilitation commission), the state boards for vocational educa- 
tion are responsible for administration of the program in states. 
A further exception is to be noted in the case of rehabilitation of 
the blind, which function is carried out in 35 states by special state 
agencies for the blind. 

Particularly since 1943, the program in vocational rehabilitation 
has changed its emphasis from vocational re-education to physical 
restoration of the individual. Thus it is believed that the total 
federal cost of this program should not be listed under education. 

In 1947, 21,941 persons received educational institution train- 
ing in this program, for which the states paid $2,771,410 in tui- 
tion. The amount of federal moneys going to educational insti- 
tutions for this program increased from $882,000 in 1940 to 
$1,681,000 in 1947 and was anticipated at about $2,200,000 in 
1949. 

6. Marine Schools. In the State Marine School Act of 1911 
Congress authorized the promotion of nautical education by fed- 
eral aid "to be used for the benefit of any nautical school, or 
school or college having a nautical branch** in any of eleven named 
seaport cities. Phases of the program dated back to an Act of 
Congress in 1874, The Secretary of the Navy was authorized to 
furnish, upon request of the state governor, a suitable vessel fully 
equipped. Navy personnel could be furnished for supervision or 
instruction in the school. In addition, federal funds "were made 
available to match funds from "state or municipality/' providing 
the federal participation would "not exceed $25,000 for any one 
school" per year. In 1941 the supervision of these schools, which 
are known as State Maritime Academies, was transferred from the 
Navy to the U.S. Maritime Commission. By the same act an 
added provision was made for payment up to $25,000 to each 
school for non-resident students ( cadets ) . Academies have been 
established in five states. In 1947, actual grants to these states 
were obligated in the sum of $179,000, repairs to vessels were 
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$125,000, and pay and subsistence to cadets was $839,000. The 
five states contributed approximately $630,000 to the program. 
Pennsylvania closed its academy subsequently and the total of 
available federal funds was $1,488,000 in 1949, of which $200,000 
was in grants to the four remaining states. 

7. School Lunch Program. For almost one hundred years 
sporadic and growing efforts have been made to provide adequate 
lunch programs for school children. This was motivated earlier 
by charity and more recently by desire to improve the physical 
well-being of children. The past thirty years has seen a rapid 
growth of this program and a recognition of responsibility by those 
charged with administration in many of our schools. This had 
been considered a purely local responsibility until 1932 when the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation gave loans to a few com- 
munities in partial support of school lunch programs. The WPA 
and NYA ( until their expiration in the early 1940's ) also provided 
labor for certain school lunch programs. 

The Secretary of Agriculture by Public Law 320 of 1935 45 was 
authorized to encourage <4 the domestic consumption of such [agri- 
cultural] commodities or products by diverting them, by the pay- 
ment of benefits or indemnities or by any other means, from the 
normal channels of trade and commerce. . . /* This was con- 
sidered authorization for furnishing food for school lunches. 
Subsequent questioning of whether this was the intent of the law 
was clarified in 1936 by Public Law 461 4(J which authorized dona- 
tions of food to low income groups. The continuation of the 
program was based on this act, and the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation was designated as the administering federal 
agency for diverting food for school lunches. 

This activity was augmented in 1940 by the Penny Milk Pro- 
gram which had the dual purpose of providing milk to needy chil- 
dren and of aiding the dairy interests. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture made contracts with milk handlers to furnish milk to selected 
schools for sale at one cent per half pint. This program was 
combined with the school lunch program in 1943. 

*49 Stat. 774. * 6 49 Stat. 1511. 
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With the changing food and transportation situations brought 
about by World War II, the program was altered in 1943. The 
Food Distribution Administration of the War Food Administra- 
tion, then having administrative responsibility for the program, 
partially re-imbursed states and schools on the basis of the type 
of lunch served and the obligation incurred. Public and non- 
profit private schools and child care centers could participate, 
purchases being made locally by schools, supplemented by fed- 
erally purchased and distributed commodities. 

The program was regularized by the National School Lunch 
Act of 1946, 47 the purposes of which were "to safeguard the health 
and well-being of the Nation's children and to encourage the 
domestic consumption of nutritious agricultural commodities and 
other foods. . . /* The states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Alaska, and the Virgin Islands are assisted "through 
grants in aid and other means, in providing an adequate supply 
of foods and other facilities for the establishment, maintenance, 
operation, and expansion of non-profit school lunch programs/" 
The act states that each year "there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated . . . such sums as may be necessary to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture ... to carry out . . ." its provisions. 
The appropriation for 1947 was $75,000,000, with an added de- 
ficiency appropriation of $6,000,000. 

, The act authorized $10,000,000 each year "to the Secretary [of 
Agriculture] for the purpose of providing . - . non-food assist- 
ance . . . defined as "equipment used on school premises in 
storing, preparing, or serving food for school children/* this sum 
to be apportioned to the states on the same basis as the food sub- 
sidies as indicated below. Not less than 75 per cent of the 
federal appropriation is to be distributed to the states and outly- 
ing areas for food purchases. "Apportionment among the states 
[including outlying areas] shall be on the basis of two factors: 
( 1 ) the number of school children in the states [census children 
five to seventeen years of age, inclusive] and (2) the need for 
assistance in the state as indicated by the relation of the per 

47 60 Stat. 230. 
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capita income in the United States to the per capita income in 
the state." Not more than three and a half per cent of the funds 
are for federal administration of the program through the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Funds remaining after deducting the above 
three items from the total appropriation are available to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture "for direct expenditure by him for agricul- 
tural commodities and other foods to be distributed among the 
states and schools participating in the School Lunch Program 
under this Act in accordance with needs as determined by the 
local school authorities/ 3 

Funds are available to public and non-profit private schools 
and to non-profit child care centers in Puerto Rico. In states 
which prohibit disbursement of public funds to non-profit private 
schools the Department of Agriculture deals directly with these 
private schools. Agreements for operation of the program are 
made between the Secretary of Agriculture and state educational 
agencies or non-profit private schools. 

Until 1950 the states (or non-profit private schools as above) 
are required to match federal grants dollar for dollar., the ratio 
increasing thereafter until 1955, after -which the states are re- 
quired to provide three dollars for each one dollar of federal 
money, except that low-ability states reduce the matching re- 
quirement "by the percentage which the state per capita income 
is below the per capita income of the United States." 

Among the several specific requirements of the act are those 
-which specify that: the lunches served must "meet minimum 
nutrition requirements prescribed by the Secretary [of Agricul- 
ture] on the basis of tested nutrition research"; meals must be 
served to children without cost or at reduced cost to those chil- 
dren unable to pay as determined by local school authorities; 
the entire program must be operated on a non-profit basis; food 
designated by the Secretary of Agriculture "as being in abun- 
dance" or commodities donated by him are to be used as far as 
practicable by the schools. 

The Production and Marketing Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture each month sends to each state a list of 
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abundant foods, usually five or six items. A sample list in 1947 
specified the following as being abundant: potatoes, peanuts, 
spinach, eggs, peas, and big-torn turkeys. The list for June 1948 
specified the following: Irish potatoes, spinach, celery, citrus 
fruits, fresh and frozen fish, and eggs. Area offices of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are permitted to make minor changes in these 
lists to meet local conditions of supply. 

The act provides equitable distribution of funds in states main- 
taining separate schools for minority races. It also provides for 
audit of the program in states and participating schools by rep- 
resentatives of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

In terms of federal policy, several items are worthy of notice: 
(1) the program is for a very specific purpose; (2) the compara- 
tive fiscal ability of a state is one of the bases for distribution of 
the grant in aid, not previously evident in educational grants; 
(3) the program gives the first federal money grants ever to be 
available generally to elementary schools of the country; (4) the 
program, although dealing with the elementary and secondary 
schools, is administered by a "non-educational** government 
agency; (5) the program serves both public and non-public 
schools; (6) a federal agency deals directly with certain non- 
profit private schools. 

Recent statistics for this program will be noted under "Depart- 
ment of Agriculture" in Chapter 2. 

III. MISCELLANEOUS 

A, Promotion of Aviation Education, Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration 

This program is included among those carried out through fed- 
eral co-operation with states as it operates largely through state 
departments of education in assisting them to develop state-wide 
programs. 

The Act of 1938 establishing the Civil Aeronautics Authority 4S 

48 S2 Stat. 973. 
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specified one of its functions to be * tf the encouragement and de- 
velopment" of civil aeronautics. Under this broad authority the 
CAA has embarked on an educational promotion and service pro- 
gram for schools and colleges. Until the close of the war these 
activities were more concerned with education in technical phases 
of aviation, but since that time considerable of its emphasis has 
changed to assistance to general education. The program now 
is involved with the introduction of materials dealing with avia- 
tion into the curricula of many subjects, extending from the early 
grades through high school and into college. "This government 
organization recognizes that if aviation is to reach its maximum 
development it must foster, in addition to its technical and scien- 
tific development, a public understanding of the airplane's social, 
political and economic significance." 40 

In addition to pamphlet material issued by the CAA, the pub- 
lication of numerous textbooks has been encouraged. Service is 
rendered to state departments of education in developing state- 
wide programs. In-service training of teachers is sponsored 
through payments of certain costs, fxtrnishing of staff, or scholar- 
ships to teachers at summer curriculum workshops operated in 
universities and colleges. The CAA has also supported research 
projects leading to school textbook production in several univer- 
sities and colleges. One such book of 855 pages, prepared at 
Stanford University School of Education with CAA support, titled 
Aviation Education Source Book, Subject Matter and Activities 
Drawn from Aviation., Suitable for Inclusion in Textbooks and 
Courses of Study for the Elementary and Junior High Grades, is 
described as follows: 

A remarkable volume that incorporates for the teacher, supervisor, text- 
book writer, and curriculum maker, air age education materials appro- 
priate to each of the levels of the elementary and junior high school 
arts, language arts, social studies, mathematics, and science programs. 
Material is so organized that it can be readily used in the classroom. 

49 Aviation Education and the Civil Aeronautics Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Office of Aviation 
Training, April 1947, p. 2. 
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Much of the junior high school program is suitable for fusion in senior 
high grades. Includes pedagogical discussion where necessary to 
clarify objectives, methods, and curriculum problems. Well illus- 
trated. Excellent annotated bibliography. Level: first grade to adult. 
Subject: education. 50 

The titles of a few publications of the CAA will further illustrate 
its activities in education: (1) A Survey of Collegiate Cotirses in 
Aviation and Related Fields ( prepared for and with the co-opera- 
tion of the CAA by the American Council on Education); (2) Se- 
lected References and Teaching Aids for the Study of Aviation; 
(3) An Aviation Resource Unit for Primary Grade Teachers, 
including a story "Kitten Cotton and Her Boy Friends"; (4) Avia- 
tion for Teachers, A Study Guide for Elementary and Secondary 
School Teachers; (5) An Airport Laboratory Plan for Students in 
Secondary Schools and Colleges; (6) Guide to the Preparation 
of a Slate-Wide Program in Aviation Education ( gives suggestions 
for method and content in practically all subjects at all grade 
levels); (7) A Selected and Annotated Bibliography on the Pro- 
fessional Aspects of Aviation Education ( objectives, scope, curric- 
ulum, method); (8) A Selected and Annotated Bibliography on 
the Social,, Political, Economic, and International Aspects of Avia- 
tion (" . . . the purpose has been to supply teachers at the dif- 
ferent grade levels with sufficient references in each area of the 
social implications of aviation to make possible intelligent and 
functional fusing of air age problems into social studies courses" ) ; 
(9) Outline of a Suggested Junior College Program in General 
and Vocational Aviation; ( 10 ) A Selected and Annotated Bibli- 
ography in Aviation for Guidance Counsellors; (11) A Selected 
and Annotated Bibliography of Recent Air Age Education Text- 
books ("The scope of the present bibliography includes the pub- 
lications in air-age education, grades 112, in the general subject 
matter areas of language arts, social studies, science, industrial 
arts, mathematics and aviation/*) 

50 Orientation in Air Age Education for Teachers, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Office of Aviation Training, 
April 1947, p. 7. 
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The following, under a title Respect for State Rights, indicates 
the high regard of this activity for professional channels in its 
operation: 

. . . However, since all educational matters are reserved by the Fed- 
eral Constitution to the several States themselves and, as a consequence, 
State and local educational autonomy does exist, it is a fixed policy of 
the Aviation Training Staff to approach all educational problems via 
the Departments of Education of the several States. The prerogatives 
of the States in the matter of educational policies and procedures can- 
not be ignored. Each State must initiate its own program of aviation 
education. The Aviation Education staff may offer suggested pro- 
grams, but its best efforts are spent in the implementation of the local 
and State aviation curricula with professional and technical advice and 
assistance. 51 

This activity is accomplished by a staff of four persons in Wash- 
ington and seven field representatives and their secretaries located 
in the seven CAA regional offices. 52 The statistics in Table 6, 
page 90, will indicate scope of activities during fiscal 1947. 

The federal support for this program amounted to $160,000 in 
1947, $101,000 available in 1948, and $127,000 to be available for 
1949. 53 

A number of other federal activities in education have some of 
the qualities of federal-state co-operative programs. Among these 
are the Extension Service of the Department of Commerce (dis- 
continued in fiscal 1949), and the Public Health Service (Federal 
Security Agency) programs for training personnel for state and 
local health work, for training of professional nurses, and for 
conducting training institutes in states. No clear-cut dichotomy 
between co-operative programs and those which are not based on 
the co-operative plan is possible. This chapter has given major 

61 The Aviation Training Staff, a mimeographed bulletin o The Aviation 
Training Staff of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, September 1, 1947, p. 77. 

52 Information from the office of the Acting Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics, May 7, 1948. 

53 Information from the Bureau of the Budget, June 1948, 
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TABLE 6. RECORD OF PROJECT ACTIVITIES AND SERVICES OF CAA AVIATION 
EDUCATION DIVISION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1947 * 

Project activities and services Number 

State-wide aviation education programs 12 

Aviation education division publications 18 

Airport operations institutes 71 

Major addresses given 89 

Planning and conducting implementation activities, classes, workshops, and 

so forth 494 

Conferences with school officials 745 

Distribution of items per requests 133,000 

Summer session teacher training workshops: 

States served 88 

Operations institutes held in conjunction with workshops 48 

Number of workshops 73 

Number of teacher groups contacted 193 

Number of lectures given 428 

Number of days* time contributed 365 

Institutional requests for service during and immediately following work- 
shop period July 1 to October 600 

Number of teachers attending 12,428 

Number of school children affected 372,840 

* From the Bureau of the Budget, May 6, 1948. 

consideration to those co-operative programs which are of special 
concern to this report. 



IV. SUMMARY 

The federal government since the days of the Articles of Con- 
federation has promoted the cause of education in the states 
through a number of co-operative programs. While practically 
all these activities prior to 1862 were for general assistance to 
education in the states, since that date the federal government 
has undertaken co-operative assistance only to special types of 
educational institutions, to promote special types of education, or 
to promote special aspects of education. These programs in co- 
operation with the states have had an extensive influence on edu- 
cation. The effects of these and other federal activities on educa- 
tion in the states are discussed in Chapters 11, 12, and 13, 



Chapter 4. THE HISTORY OF NON-CONTINUING 
EMERGENCY FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 
IN EDUCATION, 1933-46 



During the emergency periods of the depression and World 
War II the federal government undertook a number of temporary 
educational projects, several of which were in marked contrast 
with previous national policy in respect to education. Certain 
other of these federal activities are significant in extending policy 
as previously developed. A few of these projects are described 
in this chapter in the belief that certain lessons may be gained 
therefrom which will serve as guides to future educational par- 
ticipation and organization by the federal government. 

I. EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES ORIGINATING AS RELIEF MEASURES 

DURING THE DEPRESSION PERIOD 

A. The Youth Problem of the Depression Period 

* 

The factors causing the aggravated youth unemployment prob- 
lem of the depression years had been accumulating for a con- 
siderable time. The widening gulf between time of leaving 
school and time of entering employment; increased mechanization 
of farm and industry; decreasing employment demand, particu- 
larly among the relatively unskilled; changes in population trends; 
and increased job security of older workers were but a few of the 
factors which culminated in a critical situation for youth during 
the period of the 193(7$. Several million of our youth were out of 
school and without employment. 1 The depression which pre- 

1 Estimates of unemployed out-of-school youth under the age of 25 be- 
tween 1933 and 1935 varied from 3,000,000 to 6,000,000. 
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cipitated this situation also curtailed the resources which normally 
might have been available for state or local solution of the prob- 
lem. The federal government undertook the responsibility. 

1. The Civilian Conservation Corps. The first federal agency 
to deal with this problem was the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
established in 1933. This was strictly a federal project with 
practically no state or local educational participation. Although 
initially conceived primarily as a relief and conservation measure, 
it soon became evident that its work must of necessity be educa- 
tional. In 1938 it was reported 2 that 84 per cent of young men 
enrolled in the CCC had not completed high school, 48 per cent 
had not completed elementary grades, many were illiterate, and 
that about 50 per cent had never been engaged in any regular 
employment. 

Within a matter of months after the initiation of the Corps, the 
assistance of the U.S. Office of Education was enlisted in the 
establishment of an educational program. With new legislation 
in 1937, more prominence was given to the educational aspects 
of the program. President Roosevelt in 1939 stated that the 
purpose of the CCC was "to promote the welfare and further the 
training of the individuals. . . /* 3 Thus there was a distinct 
change to emphasis on education as the Corps developed. 

In its first years the CCC was an independent agency of the 
federal government, headed by a director who was responsible 
for the administration of the program, but with the co-operation 
of various federal departments and agencies. The United States 
Employment Service and affiliated state agencies assisted in the 
selection of enrollees. The War Department was usually re- 
sponsible for the administration of the camps, although in a few 
special cases this was done by the Department of the Interior or 
the Department of Agriculture. The work projects were usually 
under the direction and with the co-operation of the Forest Serv- 
ice, the National Parks Service, or the Soil Conservation Service. 

2 The Advisory Committee on Education, Report of the Committee, U.S. 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington, February 1938, p. 117. 

3 Congressional Record, Vol. 84, p. 4710. 
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The technical details of the educational program were formulated 
and recommended by the U.S. Commissioner of Education who 
appointed area, district, and camp educational advisers responsi- 
ble to the military commanders at each level. Informal corre- 
spondence between educational advisers and the U.S. Office of 
Education was authorized. With the multitude of co-operating 
federal agencies and the high degree of co-ordinatioa necessary, it 
is noteworthy that relatively little operational criticism has been 
made of the CCC program. On July 1, 1939, the CCC was placed 
under the Federal Security Agency, and in 1942 Congress pro- 
vided that the Corps should be liquidated not later than June 30, 
1943. 

The camps normally enrolled unmarried males between 17 and 
23 years of age who were unemployed and in need of employ- 
ment. In addition and to a limited extent, the program was also 
extended to Indians and war veterans, and to youth in Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. The enrollees re- 
ceived board, clothing, living quarters, medical care, and an op- 
portunity to earn $30 in cash per month. A few received a some- 
what higher pay. 

The camps, usually located in areas removed from cities, under- 
took work projects which of themselves were in the nature of 
vocational education* Added vocational training was evident in 
the jobs about the camp involved with preparation of food, sanita- 
tion., building facilities, and the necessary paper work. During 
leisure time., and later during time set aside for education, classes 
were conducted in a variety of subjects. These extended from 
vocational education as related to the work projects and unre- 
lated vocational fields, to high school subjects, elementary school 
subjects, correspondence courses, arts and crafts, music, and even 
to attendance at public schools in the locality of the camps. With 
the meager resources at hand, particularly in the early years of 
the CCC, much improvisation was evident. In the first years of 
the Corps the annual allotment for educational equipment and 
supplies was sixty cents per year per enrollee. There was much 
variation in program and emphasis from camp to camp, de- 
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pendent upon resources available in work projects, personnel, and 
facilities. 

Of the over 3,000,000 men who were enrolled between January 
1, 1934, and June 30, 1941, ninety per cent, or over 2,700,000 had 
participated in some type of organized class or educational ac- 
tivity. Seventy-two per cent participated in job-training ac- 
tivities; 45 per cent in vocational classes; 36 per cent in academic 
classes; and 14 per cent in informal educational activities. In 
this period 101,125 illiterates were taught to read and write; 
25,225 qualified for eighth grade diplomas, 5,007 for high school 
diplomas, and 270 for college degrees. Between 1933 and 1941 
nearly three billion dollars was expended on the CCC. The 
highest yearly expenditure was $593,466,402 in 1936. 4 

2. The 'National Youth Administration. The NYA was estab- 
lished within the Works Progress Administration in 1935, r> was 
transferred to the Federal Security Agency in 1939, and to the 
War Manpower Commission in 1942. Its purpose was to provide 
work training for unemployed youth and part-time employment 
for needy students so that they might continue their edtication. 
In a message to Congress in 1939, resident Roosevelt stated that 
the major purpose was "to extend the educational opportunities 
of the youth of the country and to bring them through the pro- 
cesses of training into the possession of skills" which would 
^enable them to find employment." As with the CCC, its pro- 
gram was initiated primarily for work relief, but rapidly it 
changed emphasis to education. 

The NYA was strictly a federally operated and administered 
program. Most of its activities were involved either with: (1) 
out-of -school work projects ( divided into two categories resident 
projects and non-resident projects); or (2) student work projects. 

The out-of -school work program reached a peak employment 

4 For statistics in this paragraph see: Library of Congress Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, The Civilian Conservation Corps. 77th Cong., 2nd sess., S. D. 
No. 216, U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1942, p. 70 and p. 137, 

5 48 Stat. 115. 

6 Congressional Record, Vol. 84, p, 4710. 
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of about 470,000 youth in February 1941. The previous peak had 
been about 335,000 in February and March of 1940/ 

Of this number about ten per cent were in resident centers 
which were operated on either a full-time or part-time basis. 
Most resident centers employed youth from within the state where 
the center was located, although a few regional centers were 
operated. In August 1940 there were 600 such resident centers 
providing full-time programs of work and related study in me- 
chanical work, agriculture, health and hospital work, homemaking, 
construction, and other projects. 8 Related training given by state 
and local educational authorities was often included. With the 
need for skilled workers in defense, the program shifted con- 
siderable of its emphasis in this direction during the immediate 
pre-war months. At the full-time centers the youth employees 
were employed in work projects an average of 90 hours per 
month and were paid at an average rate of about 25 cents per 
hour. After deductions for maintenance, usually the worker had 
about eight to ten dollars per month for his own use. 

The non-resident out-of-school work program employed youth 
on community projects sponsored by local public authorities. In 
practice these fell into five classifications: construction; conser- 
vation and sanitation; workshops; clerical and semi-professional; 
and school and home service. The young people worked only 
part-time, the average being 55 hours per month in 1939-40. 
Some of the spare time was devoted to "related training" courses, 
until 1940 operated by the NYA and by the Office of Education 
following that date. 

As both the NYA and the Office of Education were conducting 
programs involved with national defense training considerable 

7 National Resources Planning Board, Report of the Committee on Long- 
Range Work and Relief Policies, "Security, Work, and Relief Policies/ 7 1942, 
p. 265. 

8 White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, Final Report, 
1940, p. 248. 

9 National Resources Planning Board, Report of the Committee on Long- 
Range Work and Relief Policies, p. 270. 
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conflict in jurisdiction developed, culminating in an agreement 
signed by the administrators of each program in July of 1940. 
In brief, it was agreed that the NYA should furnish needy youth 
with employment and the training "incidental to and a part of such 
employment/' but should not operate "schools and training pro- 
grams as such"; that the Office of Education should work "reg- 
ularly and officially with and through State departments of educa- 
tion, institutions of higher learning and local school systems" to 
"exercise leadership in developing and in administering federally 
financed programs of education, including emergency training 
programs." 10 In October of 1940 Congress recognized the valid- 
ity of this agreement by transferring $7,500,000 of the $40,000,- 
000 budget estimate of the NYA to the Office of Education. 

The act which appropriated $32,500,000 to the NYA stipulated 
that: 

... all training or educational programs for youth employed by the 
National Youth Administration on work projects shall be under the 
control and supervision of the State boards for vocational education of 
the several states and shall be paid for out of appropriations made to the 
Office of Education and expended by the States pursuant to plans sub- 
mitted by State boards for vocational education and approved by the 
Commissioner of Education. 11 

This jurisdictional friction stemmed primarily from the fact that 
the NYA established federally operated schools in some cases 
paralleling local facilities, and without co-ordination through 
existing state educational agencies. This led to the claim that 
the program was an infringement on the prerogatives of the reg- 
ularly constituted educational system, and that it developed a 
needless duplication of facilities. 

The NYA student work program provided funds to educational 
institutions for the part-time employment of needy students. 
This operated in secondary schools, colleges and universities., and 

10 Educational Policies Commission, The Civilian Conservation Corps, 
The National Youth Administration, and The Public Schools, Washington, 
D.C., 1941, p. 28. 

11 Act of Oct. 9, 1940, Public No. 812, 76th Cong., 3rd sess., Ch, 780, p. 6. 
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graduate schools. The work projects, under the general direction 
of the school authorities, involved departmental assistance, con- 
struction and maintenance, clerical assistance and service, and 
semi-professional assistance. The projects, usually in the edu- 
cational institutions, were often related to the studies of the stu- 
dents. A rather minimal hourly wage was paid, varying in ac- 
cordance with prevailing rates in different parts of the country. 
College students normally worked about 40 hours per month and 
high school students 20 hours per month. The maximum employ- 
ment under this program was 482,000 in April 1940. 12 

The total annual federal allocations and appropriations for the 
NYA reached a peak of $157,159,000 in the year ending June 30, 
1941. 13 In the rather typical year of 1939-40 the appropriation 
for the NYA was $100,000,000 plus the unexpended balances of 
the previous year. Of this sum about $5,000,000 was spent for 
federal administration in Washington and in the states, approxi- 
mately $67,000,000 for the out-of -school work program, and over 
$27,000,000 for the student work program. 14 The program was 
liquidated by January 1, 1944. 

B. Miscellaneous Federal Educational Activities during the 
Depression 

It is difficult, and furthermore unnecessary, to enumerate all of 
the emergency educational activities of the federal government 
which were initiated during the depression period. Two pro- 
grams, illustrative of policy and procedure, are here included. 
The administrative relationship with the previously existing edu- 
cational agencies, both on the federal level and in states and com- 
munities, varied, but in general it may be said that these existing 
agencies were by-passed. Usually the projects were conducted 

12 National Resources Planning Board, Report of the Committee on Long- 
Range Work and Relief Policies, p. 270. 

xs Educational Policies Commission, The Civilian Conservation Corps, 
The National youth Administration and The Public Schools, p. 21. 

14 National Resources Planning Board, National Resources Development 
Report for 1943, January 1943, p. 66. 
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by "non-educational" federal agencies directly with communities 
or local school systems. 

1. Works Progress Administration. The Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, established in 1933, distributed relief funds 
to states and determined the activities for which these funds could 
be expended. Among approved projects were many related to 
education, including adult education, nursery schools, vocational 
rehabilitation, and employment of unemployed teachers who were 
assigned to rural schools closed for lack of funds. During the 
period from 1933 to 1935 many educational projects were under- 
taken, including federal aid totaling about $22,000,000 to provide 
funds to keep schools open in many rural areas. 15 

In 1935 the program was radically changed by discontinuance 
of payments to states and the development of a completely federal 
program. The Works Progress Administration ( changed to Work 
Projects Administration in 1939 ) was responsible for the new pro- 
gram. Its activities were developed in most communities of the 
country, and its educational projects were numerous, including: 
construction and repair of school buildings, libraries, and recrea- 
tional facilities; numerous research and records projects related 
to education; library projects; literacy and naturalization classes; 
workers* education; public affairs education; education for home 
and family living; vocational education; education in avocational 
and leisure-time activities; nursery schools; and correspondence 
instruction. 

The following figures are illustrative of its activities. Through 
December of 1940 almost 5,000 schools had been built and 30,000 
improved. During January of 1941, 1,000,000 adults and 37,000 
children were enrolled in classes and nursery schools; over 280,000 
persons received music instruction, and over 67,000 received art 
instruction. Since the beginning of WPA about 600,000,000 
school lunches had been served. 10 By 1940 the WPA had made 

15 The Advisory Committee on Education, Report of the Committee, 
1938, p. 36. 

16 National Resources Planning Board, Report of the Committee on Long- 
Range Work and Relief Policies, p. 342 footnote. 
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possible more than $250,000,000 in school building construction. 17 
The WPA was liquidated in the early I940's. 

2. Public Works Administration. The PWA, originally the 
Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works, was estab- 
lished in 1933. It assisted in building all types of public works. 
Through it many grants were made for educational buildings, the 
PWA paying 45 per cent (initially 30 per cent) of the cost of 
construction, and loaning some or all of the remainder. The 
extent of its activities may be judged by the fact that, by April 
1940, it had made possible nearly $1,000,000,000 worth of school 
buildings. 1 



18 



II. EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE AND WAR 

It became evident as early as 1938 that the educational re- 
sources of the nation were essential to prepare for defense. 
During the next few years many emergency educational programs 
were initiated or expanded by federal agencies, and the schools 
and colleges of the country went through a reconversion to equip 
men and women for adequate participation in the war effort. 
The military establishment developed the largest program of adult 
education this country had ever known. Some typical federal 
educational activities which concerned the regularly constituted 
educational program of the states are given below. 

A. Major Defense and War Activities of the United States Office 
of Education 

1. Vocational Training of War Production Workers. In the 
interval between April 1939 and May 1940 the Office of Educa- 
tion and Army representatives made an inventory of the equip- 
ment and training capacity of the public vocational schools of the 

17 White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, Final Report, 
1940, p. 170. 

18 The same, p. 176. 
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nation. It was anticipated that the vocational schools might be 
a major factor in training skilled workers for the defense in- 
dustries. These schools had been established by the states 
through the impetus of federal co-operation under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen Acts. The inventory disclosed over 
1,000 vocational schools available, well staffed and equipped, and 
able to train individuals by scores of thousands. 19 On June 27, 
1940, $15,000,000 was appropriated for the purpose of operating 
the defense training program. 20 Plans had been so well laid that 
by July 1, 1940, hundreds of vocational schools were in operation 
under this program with enrollments of approximately 75,000 
trainees during the month. 21 

The program was administered by using the same channels and 
organization available for the federal-state co-operative program 
of vocational education, with such expansions in personnel as 
needed. The Office of Education administered the federal phases 
of this activity, dealing through the state boards for vocational 
education with the vocational schools in local school systems. 

The federal government paid the cost of instruction, and equip- 
ment was to be purchased only after specific proposals were ap- 
proved by the Office of Education. States contributed use of 
previously available buildings and equipment and services of 
certain types of personnel. During the five years during which 
the program operated, $296,703,139.34 of federal money was dis- 
tributed to the states for operation of the program.^ 2 

Training centers in the number of 2,600 were operated. Spe- 
cific short unit courses were used to prepare men and women 
for entrance into war plant employment (pre-employment courses) 
or to prepare individuals already in war industries for more ad- 
vanced production skills ( supplementary courses ) . The distribu- 

19 Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers Final Report, Bulletin No. 10, 1946, p. 8. 

20 P.L. No. 668, 1940. 

21 U.S. Office of Education, Vocational Training for War Production Work- 
ersFined Report, p. 19. 

22 The same, p. 176, 
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tion of the almost 7,500,000 who received instruction under this 
program is as follows: 

TABLE 7. ENROLLMENT IN PRE-EMFLOYMENT AND SUPPLEMENTARY COURSES 

IN TRAINING FOR WAR PRODUCTION WORKERS FROM 

JULY 1, 1940 TO JUNE 30, 1945 * 



Item 


Pre-ernployment 


Supplementary 


Automotive services 


70698 


99 164 


Aviation services 


655,856 


1,161,806 


Electrical services 


52206 


62,595 


Forging 


7,802 


3,861 


Foundry 


19265 


13461 


Machine shop 


764,056 


456,709 


Radio services 


83,473 


171,785 


Sheetmetal work 


74,217 


24,797 


Shipbuilding 


436,930 


970,056 


Welding 


287,484 


230,686 


Other 


211,462 


1,607,137 








Total 


2,663,449 


4,802,057 









* U.S. Office of Education, Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency, 
Section Two, 1945, p. 32. 

In passing it should be mentioned that considerable production 
of war-needed items was done incidental to training. These 
items included jigs, ventilation ducts, radio chassis, vices, small 
tools, milling machines., drill presses, shapers, lathes, and a variety 
of special tools. One state estimated a value of almost $2,000,000 
in items so produced. 

There was considerable evidence of close co-operation with 
industry and with other governmental agencies in the conduct 
of this program. 

2. Rural War Production Training Program. 23 This program 
was inaugurated in October 1940 by Public Law 812 of the 
Seventy-Sixth Congress, Third Session. Initially concerned with 
training of farm youth not needed on farms in elementary skills 
sufficient to enable them to secure employment in defense in- 

28 Digested from: U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Rural War Production Training Program, Final Report, Bulletin No. 11, 1946. 
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dustries, the program soon changed emphasis to production of 
food crops. More than 8,000 local secondaiy schools, through 
their departments of vocational education., participated in the 
program. 

The administration of this activity was by the Office of Educa- 
tion through die state boards for vocational education as in the 
case of the Defense Training Program described above. Federal 
sums appropriated were $63,000,000 for the slightly less than five 
years during which the program operated. The actual expendi- 
ture was well within this figure. 

Activities included: a nation-wide farm machinery repair train- 
ing program for adult farmers; short unit courses in production 
and conservation of food crops; school-community canneries for 
conservation and processing of foods; and training of f arm laborers. 
The NYA furnished labor to build about 1,000 school farm shops 
for the program. 

Enrollment in the program exceeded 4,000,000 individuals, 
distributed according to the table presented below. 

TABLE 8. ENROLLDMENT IN RURAL WAR PRODUCTION TRAINING COURSES TO 

MAY 31, 1945 * 

Course Enrollment; 

Shop courses 820,058 

Farm machinery repair 1,215,939 

Food production 534,122 

Food processing 1,514,093 

Training farm workers 104,340 

Total 4,188,552 

* U.S. Office of Education, Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency* Sec- 
tion Two, 1945, p. 17. 

The food processing program was continued after the normal 
closing date of the program (May 31, 1945) through December 
of 1945, by a transfer of funds from the War Food Administra- 
tion. The extent of this phase of the program may be judged by 
the fact that, during this brief interval, May to December 1945, 
nearly 30,000,000 quarts of food were canned and nearly 2,400,000 
pounds of food were otherwise processed. 
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3. Engineering, Science, and Management War Training** 
This program, established in October of 1940, utilized the facilities 
of the colleges and universities of the country to train technical 
specialists for the defense and war effort just as the vocational 
schools were used in training workers. The activity was ad- 
ministered by the U.S. Office of Education, dealing directly with 
higher educational institutions. The federal government ex- 
pended nearly $60,000,000 on the program between its initiation 
and its close on June 30, 1945. 

More than 1,500,000 men and women received training through 
the ESMWT. The courses were conducted mostly by colleges 
of engineering, re-imbursed on a cost basis, and were designed to 
meet definite and specific technical competency needs of war in- 
dustry. Through short, intensive, college-level courses the pro- 
gram retrained graduate engineers to perform new and specialized 
tasks and trained other technicians, draftsmen, inspectors, testers, 
and engineering assistants. Soon the program was extended to 
include training in the fields of physics, chemistry, and production 
supervision. 

As far as possible, consistent with law, the administration of 
the program was decentralized to the participating colleges and 
universities. In effect the Office of Education took the point of 
view that this was a program of the institutions, assisted by the 
Office, This program terminated on June 30, 1945. 

4. Student War Loans Program** In order to bolster the di- 
minishing supply of available persons in engineering, physics, 
chemistry, medicine (including veterinary), dentistry, and phar- 
macy, the Congress axithorized $5,000,000 for loans to students 
in these areas in 1942. The accelerated program in colleges and 
universities had demanded the full time of students, making it 
practically impossible for them to be employed while studying. 

24 Digested from: Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office of Education, 
Engineering, Science and Management War Training, Final Report, Bul- 
letin No. 9, 1946. 

25 Digested from: U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Student War Loans, Final Report, Bulletin No. 14, 1946. 
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Only students within two years of graduation received loans not 
to exceed $500 per student in any one year, with interest at two 
and one-half per cent per annum. The borrower agreed to com- 
plete the program and, upon graduation, to accept employment as 
directed by the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission. 
Provision was made for the repayment of the loans. 

Loan funds were allocated to approved institutions by f ormula, 
and much of the administration was delegated by the Office of 
Education to the institutions. 

For the period 1942-44 during which time student loans were 
granted, over 11,000 students in 286 colleges benefited from the 
program. The total in loans amoxmted to $3,327,601.32, approxi- 
mately forty per cent of which went to students in medicine, 32 
per cent in engineering, 11 per cent in dentistry, 7 per cent in 
chemistry, 4 per cent each in veterinary and pharmacy, and 2 
per cent in physics. 26 In 1946 it was reported that "the Student 
War Loan borrowers have in general met their obligations 
promptly." 



27 



JB. Selected Defense and War Activities of "Non-Educational" 
Federal Agencies 

1. Educational Activities under the Lanham Act"* Although 
activity under this program had not yet entirely ceased in fiscal 
1949, the program is included here because it was war-incurred 
and is generally conceded to be non-permanent. 

The Lanham Act 21) of 1941 provided for financial aid to com- 
munities where the presence of a war-incurred federal activity 

28 U.S. Office of Education, Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency, 
Section Two, 1945, p. 12. 

27 U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Student War Loans, 
Final Report, Bulletin No. 14, 1946, p. 9. 

28 Major source of data: James Winfred Edgar, A Study of Federal As- 
sistance to Schools Under the Lanham Act, unpublished doctoral thesis pre- 
sented to the Faculty of the Graduate School of The University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas, June 1947. 

29 55 Stat 361, 
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had created financial burdens which the community could not be 
expected to bear. Under this authority considerable educational 
aid has been given. The act was preceded by a study made by the 
U.S. Office of Education, through state departments of education, 
at the request of the War and Navy Departments. From 1941 to 
June SO, 1947, a total of more than $187,000,000 was spent on pro- 
grams of: (1) school construction and equipment; (2) school 
maintenance and operation assistance; and (3) child care. 

a. Administration. Administration of the act was vested in 
the Federal Works Agency. Responsibility for advising on all 
educational phases of the program was given to the U.S. Office 
of Education. The Federal Works Agency undertook to deal 
directly with local school districts rather than through state 
agencies. Shortly after the program started, state educational 
officials objected to this practice, claiming that distribution of 
assistance was not always in accord with priority of war-incurred 
need. As a result the Appropriation Act of 1943 3Q specified that 
no funds for education should be expended without prior con- 
sultation with the U.S. Office of Education and the state depart- 
ment of education involved. The final determination of alloca- 
tion of funds remained with the Federal Works Agency, however, 
and in many instances the recommendations of these educational 
agencies were not followed. With the end of the war the U.S. 
Office of Education terminated its part in the program. 

b. School construction program. Federal funds were used to 
finance, in whole or in part, the construction of new school build- 
ings. Those financed entirely by the government were federally 
owned (and leased without cost to school districts) while those 
largely financed locally were turned over to the school districts. 
The last schools to be constructed were completed in 1945-46. 
Under the school construction program 1,239 school plants were 
built at a cost of $84,279,262 to the federal government. Five 
hundred thirty-eight of these were built entirely with federal 
funds; to the cost of the other 701 local sources contributed about 

80 57 Stat. 565. 
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$18,000,000. The disposal of these federally owned properties 
to school districts is now under way. By June 30, 1947, 118 had 
been so liquidated with a return to the government of about 25 
per cent of original cost. 

c. Maintenance and operation assistance. Funds were pro- 
vided to compensate school districts for education of children 
living on non-taxable federal reservations, and in temporary war 
housing when federal payments in lieu of taxes were insufficient 
to meet costs. In other localities where the tax base was reduced 
by federal purchase of land and facilities and where there had 
been an influx of war workers, funds were made available for the 
operation of schools. Nursery schools to provide for the chil- 
dren of mothers working in war industry were also operated with 
funds from this act. During the six-year period ending June 30, 
1947, 828 schools received for maintenance and operation federal 
funds totaling $51,550,837. Average attendance at these 828 
schools was about 200,000 more pupils than during the last normal 
year of operation; federal assistance, therefore, averaged about 
$43 per year per war-additional pupiL 

d. Child care program. The primary purpose of the child 
care program under the Lanham Act was the provision of facilities 
for the children of working mothers in order that more women 
workers might become available for war activity. Nursery 
schools and child care centers came to a total of 829, with a peak 
attendance in nursery schools of 73,760 and in child care centers 
of 76,917. More than 550,000 children are estimated to have re- 
ceived care at one time or another, at a total cost to the federal 
government of $51,922,977. 

Since the war this activity under the Lanham and subsequent 
acts has been diminishing. In 1945-46, $12,180,403 was ex- 
pended to assist 361 school districts. The appropriation was 
$7,000,000 in 1946-47 and $5,000,000 in 1947-48, the latter to 
assist 116 school districts. In 1947, 193 school districts were 
aided which had an average daily attendance of 405,955 pupils. 
$6,688,722 was obligated in aid to these schools. Administrative 
obligations were $215,000. Schools in Georgia were provided 
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with $1,090,585, while schools in 19 states and territories received 
no funds. In 1949, $3,000,000 is available for this program. 

2. Miscellaneous Activities Affecting Colleges and Universities. 
Space does not permit a detailed description of the numerous war 
activities of the federal government which were carried out 
through the colleges and universities of the country. A few 
are only very briefly mentioned here. 

Many colleges and universities throughout the country were 
under contract with the Civil Aeronautics Authority of the De- 
partment of Commerce to train pilots subsequent to the passing 
of the Civilian Pilot Training Act of 1939. 31 The CAA re- 
imbursed these institutions on a full cost of instruction basis for 
courses in ground school subjects and for flight training. The 
purposes of this program were to provide a reservoir of pilots to 
supplement in time of emergency the trained personnel of the 
military forces and to stimulate private flying. After June 1942 
the trainees were limited to military personnel. The annual ap- 
propriation started with $5,675,000 and was greatly increased 
after the program was limited to military personnel, the total 
being $72,677,450 for 1943. Over 100,000 pilots were trained 
from 1939 through 1942. 32 By 1941 contracts had been made 
with some 600 colleges and universities* The total of federal 
appropriations from 1939 through 1944 (when discontinued) was 
$229,000,000. 33 

Early in the war the Army Specialized Training Program was 
established, utilizing the staffs and facilities of about 200 colleges 
and universities across the country. Enlisted men were sent by 
the Army to these institutions to pursue studies in engineering, 

81 53 Stat. 855 

82 Public Affairs Bulletin No. 30, High Lights in the Development of 
Federal Policies and Activities in Education,, Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress, April 1944, p. 3 and p. 20. 

33 Report from the Committee on Education, House of Representatives, 
Pursuant to H. Res. 63., A Resolution Authorizing a Study by the Committee 
on Education of the Effect of Certain War Activities upon Colleges and Uni- 
versities, 79th Cong., 1 sess., House Report No, 214, U.S. Govt. Printing 
Office, 1945, pp. 34-35, 
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medicine, chemistry, linguistics, mathematics, physics, and other 
fields, in combination with other regular liberal studies of the cur- 
riculum. The program was based on long-range social needs as 
well as upon immediate military needs. Under the ASTP, the 
enlisted men received regular Army pay, food, clothes, books, and 
rooms, and the Army paid tuition to the colleges and universities. 34 
The ASTP contracts totaled over $9,000,000 and the closely allied 
Army programs in medical, dental, and veterinary training in- 
volved contracts totaling over $35,000,000. 35 

Several other programs with certain similarities to the ASTP 
were in operation, including the Navy College Training Program, 
Army Air Forces College Training, and Navy Air Forces Program. 
On October 1, 1943, these four programs enrolled 212,528 men 
in 628 colleges and universities. G0 

Under the Navy V-12 program a quota of selected men were 
enlisted as apprentice seamen and sent to designated colleges for 
specialized curricula while on active duty. Contracts for the 
program totaled over $134,000,000. 37 

Many higher institutions of the country were used directly by 
the military forces for training units in specialized fields such as 
military government. Other institutions were under contract to 
furnish specialized instruction such as for Army Air Forces 
weather officers. 

The Armed Forces Institute, a large correspondence school 
operated for both the Army and Navy, gave courses in supple- 
mental military instruction and in regular high school and college 

34 Public Affairs Bulletin No. SO, April 1944, p. 37, 

35 Forthcoming publication (1948), The War and Higher Education, joint 
authors Henry C. Herge, Edward C. Elliott, Sidney L. Prcsscy, Raymond J. 
Connolly, and Gordon L. Chalmers. "Financial Aspects of the College Train- 
ing Programs" by Raymond J. Connolly, Chapter VIIL American Council on 
Education, Washington, D,C. 

36 American Council on Education, Higher Education and National De- 
fense, December 9 7 1943, p. 1. 

87 American Council on Education, The War and Higher Education, Chap- 
ter VIII by Raymond J. Connolly, "Financial Aspects of the College Training 
Programs." 
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subjects. The staffs of higher institutions assisted in preparing 
many of these courses and in evaluating the work of students. 
Subsequently much of this study has been accepted for credit 
towards graduation and degrees in the various educational in- 
stitutions of the country. 

From 1943 to 1945 the Public Health Service administered a 
program in subsidizing individuals to train as nurses. 

Extensive and invaluable research projects were conducted with 
federal support, a total of $82,255,493 of federal moneys being 
spent through universities and colleges for this purpose during the 
18 months following March 1943. 38 

Without further illustrations or elaboration, suffice it to state 
that all major higher institutions of the country, and many smaller 
ones, were deeply involved in the war enterprise. The federal 
government found the resources of the colleges and universities of 
the country invaluable in the war effort. Without detracting 
from the value of this entire program in its large contribution to 
the wai% it must be stated that without these federal projects 
many of these higher institutions would have been hard pressed 
to maintain their programs. A number of the projects, either 
openly or tacitly, were designed to make it possible, with federal 
support, for the higher institutions of the country to survive the 
period of low enrollments of the war period. This became a 
matter of federal concern. 

III. SUMMAHY 

The federal government increasingly found education to be a 
worthy and practical avenue for various of its activities designed 
to reduce the detrimental impact of the depression on individuals. 
Through increase and improvement of local school facilities and 
through instruction of youth in institutions which -were federally 
administered in the states much was accomplished. The con- 
fusion caused by overlapping federal jurisdictions in these ac- 
tivities and by the tendency to disregard existing channels through 

88 The same, p. 35. 
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which the regularly constituted educational programs of the coun- 
try have been developed raises several questions relative to the 
manner in which these projects were carried out. Had not World 
War II come upon us, it is quite probable that the NYA, and pos- 
sibly the CCC, would have been continued as permanent projects 
of the federal government, thus giving us a dual system of schools, 
one operated by states and another operated by the federal gov- 
ernment. The worthiness of purpose is not denied. The worthi- 
ness of method by which this purpose was carried out, however, 
is open to question, 

The advent of World War II found the regular educational in- 
stitutions in the states able to contribute much to the war effort, 
particularly in research and in the training of personnel for de- 
fense and war activities. These resources were utilized ex- 
tensively for federal activities administered by various agencies 
of the government 

From these war activities it is apparent that there is a growing 
realization that the welfare of educational institutions in the states 
is closely allied with the national interest. That these institu- 
tions., having been "discovered" by the various agencies of the 
federal government during the war, are increasingly being utilized 
by these agencies will be pointed out in a later chapter. 

Another observation of significance concerns increased federal 
recognition of its responsibility to care for the education of chil- 
dren on federal reservations or in localities where children have 
congregated due to a federal enterprise. The close of the war 
found the federal government more deeply tied in with problems 
of elementary, secondary, and higher education than ever before. 
The next three chapters will be devoted largely to a classification 
and discussion of these. 



Chapter 5. FEDERAL ACTIVITIES CLEARLY 
CONCERNING ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 



In previous chapters, brief descriptive statements have been 
given for practically all federal activities in the field of education 
and more detailed accounts have been presented for a number 
of the more important of these programs which are conducted 
through federal-state co-operation. This chapter will be devoted 
to those federal activities which are specifically involved with 
elementary and secondary education. Immediately following 
chapters will be devoted to those programs specifically involved 
with higher education and activities which cannot be segregated 
by elementary-secondary and higher education levels. These 
chapters must be consulted if one is to understand the complete 
federal impact on elementary and secondary schools. 

The cautions concerning use of data which were noted at the 
first of Chapter 2 will apply with equal emphasis to this chapter. 
Even though the following tables present totals, care must be 
observed in their use, primarily because fiscal figures for the 
various activities may irot be comparable and because in many 
instances totals do not include those activities for which figures 
are not available. 

I. PROMOTION OF CURRICULA 

Traditionally the development of curriculum has always in this 
country been considered a function for state or local jurisdiction* 
Notwithstanding this fact, the federal government has had five 
readily identifiable programs (four of which are currently active) 

ill 
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in promotion of special curricular fields which are generally avail- 
able to the regularly constituted elementary and secondary schools 
of the country. These programs, with the inclusion of the federal 
administrative funds in connection with vocational education, are 
included in the following table. 

TABLE 9. FEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN EDUCATION TO PROMOTE CURRICULA IN SPE- 
CIAL FIELDS AND GENERALLY AVAILABLE TO THE REGULARLY CONSTITUTED 
ELEMENTARY AND/OR SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTRY 



Department or 
agency 


Identification of 
program 


Obligated Available 
(in thousands of dollais) 


1940 


1947 


1948 


1949 


Justice ( Immigra- 


Citizenship education 


21 


99 


37 


22 


tion and Naturali- 












zation Service) 












Commerce ( Civil 


Promotion of aviation 


NA 


160 


101 


127 


Aeronautics Ad- 


education 










ministration ) 












Treasury (Savings 


School savings pro- 


NA 


200 


226 


251 


Bonds Division ) 


gram 










Federal Security 


Administration of vo- 


NA 


489 


487 


511 


Agency (Office of 


cational education 










Education) 












Federal Security 


Vocational education 


20,297 


20,639 


26,619 


27,128 


Agency (Office of 


grants to states 










Education) 












Federal Security 


Education in food 





836 








Agency (Office of 


conservation 










Education ) 












Total 




20,318+ 


22,423 


27,470 


28,039 







Reference is made to more detailed description of these activi- 
ties in Chapter 2 and, for certain ones, Chapter 3- It will be 
noted that four federal agencies are concerned with these special 
areas of curricula generally available to elementary and secondary 
schools. The first four activities listed in the table are carried on 
at the federal level in furnishing materials or assistance to the 
regular schools, while the last two activities listed are grants to 
states* Education in food conservation was discontinued in 1947. 

The manner in which the agencies involved promote these 
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special curricular fields should be considered. If they develop 
specific textbooks and teaching materials, they infringe on the 
rights of the states in this respect. A possible exception is noted 
in the citizenship education program of the Department of Justice 
for which the development of specific and curricular textbook 
materials in anticipation of United States citizenship is a matter 
of federal concern. However, the actual development of texts 
for classroom use such as has sometimes been done in the promo- 
tion of aviation education and the school savings programs is a 
direct violation of our well-developed tradition of state curricular 
responsibility. 

The grants to states for vocational education and for education 
in food conservation, insofar as they leave the primary initiative 
for the details of internal administration, supervision, and curricu- 
lar content to the states, are justifiable activities of the federal 
government. It should not be assumed, however, that entire re- 
sponsibility for these programs could be given to the states with- 
out assurance on the part of the federal government that the 
purposes for which funds are appropriated are carried out by the 
states. Thus it is necessary to maintain such federal controls as 
may be needed to ensure that the federal purpose is actually 
attained. 

We would not deny the schools in the states access to the rich 
reservoir of technical help and curricular resource material avail- 
able at the federal level for assistance to the states in curricular 
development. In fact, we would insist that such assistance be 
made available when needed or desired by the states. The fed- 
eral development of curricular resource material, other aids for 
teachers, and even the promotion of these in states where such 
services are desired is a justifiable governmental activity. In 
these respects, all of the programs of Table 9 have made effective 
contribution. The fine dividing line, however, between detailed 
curricular development by the federal government and assistance 
to the states should be recognized. While the former is not justi- 
fied, the latter is. If the states are to be strong educationally, 
they must riot have curricular spoon-feeding by the federal gov- 
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eminent. Rather they must be given assistance within the re- 
sources of the government towards development, administration, 
and supervision of their own curricular programs. 

More serious than the criticisms indicated above is the criticism 
that the federal government has been interested only in the pro- 
motion of highly specialized fields within the curriculum. Is it 
appropriate that the federal government should extend its sub- 
stantial influence on curriculum only in the promotion of these 
few highly specialized areas? Can the government afford to be 
placed in the position of lending its prestige to these few areas 
with neglect (except for a few generalized services of the U.S. 
Office of Education ) to the total curricular need of the country? 
Can we as a nation allow more and more agencies of the govern- 
ment to develop unco-ordinated specialized curricula? We be- 
lieve these questions must be answered in the negative. 

It is apparent that we have overlapping and independent cur- 
ricular promotion on the federal level. It has no semblance of the 
over-all curricular co-ordination which is considered essential at 
state and local educational levels. As other agencies of the gov- 
ernment realize the potency of the public schools of the country 
in promoting their individual causes, this situation could easily 
become chaotic. 

Several solutions seem possible. A centralization of all activi- 
ties in the promotion of curricula could be accomplished by 
placing all in the federal educational agency. Such, however, 
although good from an organization point of view, would deny the 
wealth of technical knowledge in the non-edxicational federal 
agencies. It would also eliminate much desirable and well-de- 
veloped initiative which should be utilized in specialized areas 
of the curriculum. 

Another solution would involve over-all federal co-ordination, 
with utilization of the various governmental agencies. In the 
light of all factors, this seems to be the most appropriate solution. 
All present federal activities in promotion of elementary or sec- 
ondary curriculum should be transferred to the federal educational 
agency, and this agency in turn should be a co-ordinating and 
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clearinghouse body for the specialties of the non-educational 
agencies. The federal government., through its various depart- 
ments and agencies, has some of the most competent specialists 
available in this country in practically every area of human in- 
terest and concern. These areas constitute those which, to a 
large extent, make up the curricula in our schools and areas from 
which a curriculum more vital to individuals and our society can 
be developed. Avenues should be opened whereby these federal 
resources may be co-ordinated and made available to the schools 
of our country when services are needed by states. 



II. THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 

A special section is devoted to the school lunch program because 
of its magnitude, significance, and the fact that it is the only pro- 
gram of its type by the federal government. It constitutes a 
special service generally available to the regularly constituted 
elementary and secondary schools of the country. It has been 
described more fully in Chapter 3. Federal funds for this pro- 
gram increased between 1940 and 1949 from $12,646,000 to 
$92,200,000. 

TABLE 10. THE FEDERAL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM, A SPECIAL SERVICE- GEN- 
ERALLY AVAILABLE TO THE REGULARLY CONSTITUTED ELEMENTARY AND SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTRY 



Department or 
agency 


Identification o 
program 


Obligated Available 
(in thousands of dollars) 


1940 


1947 


1948 


1949 


Agriculture ( Pro- 
duction and Mar- 
keting Administra- 
tion) 

Total 


School lunch pro- 
gram 


12,646 


81,903 


87,200 


92,200 




12,646 


81,903 


87,200 


92,200 







This activity, administered by the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the Department of Agriculture, distributes 
scores of millions of dollars to the schools of the nation. In addi- 
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tion, federally purchased food is distributed to schools. It was 
initiated on a more modest basis during the depression period of 
the 1930's as a justifiable avenue for the proper use of surplus 
agricultural commodities and to furnish work to unemployed. 
Three major groups in American life have stimulated its de- 
velopment: the agricultural groups, the educational group, and 
others interested in the physical well-being of children. Much 
of the confusion and lack of clarity of this program may be due 
to this three-fold interest therein. It is not appropriate that the 
study in the field of education should arrive at a conclusion as to 
whether it is necessary to support prices of farm commodities 
through this program, particularly in times of high economic 
return. Suffice it to say that, when it becomes necessary to the 
agricultural economy for the federal government to purchase sur- 
plus food, this program is an extremely worthy one for disposition 
of such commodities. It is better to furnish nutritious food to 
children than to destroy food crops* However, to the extent that 
this program utilizes those foods which are surplus or in abun- 
dance, it runs the risk of violating basic principles involved in de- 
veloping a well-rounded diet. Parenthetically, it should be 
pointed out that the act is not limited to agricultural foods. The 
abundant foods list from the Department of Agriculture for June 
1948 in connection with the school lunch program included, 
among other things, fresh and frozen fish, a non-agricultural food 
product. 

There are those groups who are quite insistent that the school 
lunch program is not an educational activity. Some of this in- 
sistence may have been prompted by the fact that assistance under 
this program is extended to private and parochial schools. By 
calling the program non-educational, we avoid the dilemma of 
federal educational assistance to non-profit private, including 
pai'ochial, schools. No good can come from an extended and 
academic discussion of this question in this connection. The fact 
is that thus far in our national history we have maintained a rather 
rigid policy of no federal aid to parochial schools. This problem, 
within limits, up to now has been left to the states to decide. 
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It will have been noted that the school lunch program furnishes 
assistance to non-profit private and parochial schools through 
state channels in states which permit this, and that the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture deals directly with such schools in states 
which prohibit this. 

Actually, whether or not this program is called educational, it 
operates in public, private, and parochial schools. In any event, 
because in the large majority of cases its operations are through 
public schools and through state departments of education, it is 
believed desirable regardless of name that its general administra- 
tion and grant-in-aid activities be moved to the federal educa- 
tional agency. State and local school officials need redress from 
their complaint that they are forced to deal with too many federal 
agencies in the conduct of their programs. Unless evidence is 
clear-cut to the contrary, it is our opinion that all federal activities 
involved with the regular elementary and secondary schools of 
the country should be administered by the federal educational 
agency* The Office of Education has always followed the prac- 
tice of placing as much initiative and responsibility for administra- 
tion of federal programs as is possible on state departments of 
education. Non-educational federal agencies, many of which 
have been involved in direct action within states, often have found 
it difficult to understand this necessity of maximum centralization 
of educational responsibility and initiative at the state level. As- 
surance that dietary needs of children will be given priority over 
need for disposal of surplus foods or foods in abundance can be 
more permanently maintained if the program is administered by 
an educational agency. This would not preclude the utilization 
of surplus foods or foods in abundance as determined by the De- 
partment of Agriculture when and if such utilization is desirable. 
The schools of the country have always risen to emergencies in 
the national interest. The listing of foods in abundance for pref- 
erential purchase by schools and the purchase, 'warehousing, and 
distribution of foods in abundance should be retained by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The federal educational agency should 
utilize the best resources available in the government in develop- 
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ing the nutrition and dietary aspects of the program. By proper 
co-ordination with the federal educational agency, it is believed 
that this program can be made more effective than at present, in 
the interests of all parties concerned. 

The school lunch program should be thought of as a part of the 
total effective experience of the children in the schools. It 
should be correlated with proper instruction in dietary habits and 
nutrition. By placing its administration in the normal educa- 
tional channels from the federal to the state and local levels, it is 
believed that the school lunch program can become a part of a 
valuable educational and instructional program. With the trans- 
fer of the grant-in-aid aspects of the program to the federal educa- 
tional agency the prohibition specifically contained in the present 
act against any influence to the instruction or curricular program 
should be rescinded. Historically the Office of Education has for 
many years furnished assistance and encouragement to the states 
and the schools therein in respect to nutrition, dietary needs of 
children, and proper school lunches. Many publications had been 
issued long before the federal school lunch program was de- 
veloped. The Office of Education for many years has been the 
federal source to which schools have looked for assistance in re- 
spect to school lunch programs. In addition to the thousands of 
schools which now share the federal subsidy for school lunches, 
there are other thousands of schools which operate school lunch 
programs without federal support. The U.S. Office of Education 
is expected to render advisory assistance to both groups and does 
so to a considerable measure. It is inconsistent that both the 
Office of Education and the Department of Agriculture should 
be called upon for similar services. The Office of Education is 
constantly being consulted by states for advisory assistance in 
the planning of school buildings, most of which include school 
lunch facilities. There is needless overlapping between the 
school lunch program of the Department of Agriculture and this 
activity of the Office of Education. 

Many of the states with the current unprecedented fiscal de- 
mands upon them have found it extremely difficult to enable their 
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state departments of education to include the necessary adminis- 
trative personnel to give proper administration and supervision 
to the school lunch program. This has sometimes resulted in 
necessity for the Department of Agriculture to make an undue 
number of local audits and render services which might better 
be left to state and local initiative. It is thus recommended that 
a small amount of school lunch subsidy be dedicated for state 
administration of the program. This would take the federal 
government out of some operations which might better be left 
to state jurisdiction and place more incentive for proper conduct 
of the program on the states where it belongs. 

In summarizing, four recommendations are made: (1) the re- 
sponsibility for the administration of the National School Lunch 
Act should be placed in the federal educational agency; except 
( 2 ) the direct purchase and distribution of food for price support 
and the listing of foods in abundance for priority purchase, when 
necessary, should be retained in the Department of Agriculture; 
(3) a small subsidy should be available to state departments of 
education to insure proper state administration and supervision 
of the act ( unless other means are available for adequate support 
of state departments of education); (4) the nutrition aspects of 
the program, although carried out by the federal educational 
agency, should be done with advisement from the best informed 
agency of the government in nutrition matters. We see little 
reason why, if the current manner of caring for the school lunch 
program in private schools is satisfactory in the Department of 
Agriculture, the same plan may not be operated just as effectively 
by the federal educational agency, 

III. GENERAL EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE TO SPECIFIC 
GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS 

There are three readily identifiable activities of the federal 
government concerned with giving general assistance for ele- 
mentary and/or secondary schools in special geographical areas. 
These are indicated in the table which follows. 
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TABLE 11. FEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN EDUCATION GIVING GENERAL SUPPORT IN 

SPECIFIC GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS (NOT GENERALLY AVAILABLE) TO REGULARLY 

CONSTITUTED ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 







Obligated Available 


Department or 


Identification of 


(in thousands of dollars) 


agency 


program 




1940 


1947 


1948 


1949 


Agriculture 


Payments to New Mex- 


23 


39 


73 


73 


(Forest Service) 


ico and Arizona 










Interior ( Govern- 


Assistance to Alaska 


50 


50 


50 


50 


ment in the Terri- 












tories ) 












Federal Works 


Lanliam Act Assistance 


_ 


6,904 


4,500 


3,000 


Agency ( Bureau 












of Community 












Facilities ) 












Total . ... 




73 


6,993 


4,623 


3,123 





In addition to the above, the federal government gives some 
assistance to special localities where government properties or 
federal reservations are located or where there is a special type of 
federal jurisdiction such as in the Panama Canal Zone and in 
occupied areas. These will be treated in the next section. In 
general, the federal assistance which is given to Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico, other than the Alaskan account presented in the 
above table 7 is similar to that given to the states in connection 
with such, activities as vocational education., school lunch, and 
vocational rehabilitation. It will have been noted in an earlier 
chapter that there is also some less easily identifiable general sup- 
port for elementary and secondary education in special geographi- 
cal areas in connection with income from federal reserves, forests, 
non-metallic mineral lands., and grazing lands, which accrues to 
states where such income is derived for the use of either roads or 
schools. 

Of the three accounts mentioned in the above table, the Lanham 
Act is the only one which needs discussion except as one might 
raise a question as to why New Mexico, Arizona, and Alaska have 
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been given favored treatment in this respect. In this connection, 
the large tax-exempt federal holdings in these three localities may 
be ample justification for such special treatment. Although the 
Lanham Act was initiated purely as a war emergency measure, 
to render aid to communities overburdened by the war, it has 
been extended to cover post-war national defense-incurred situa- 
tions by Congressional act from year to year. This is, in effect, a 
recognition on the part of the federal government of its responsi- 
bility to care for the education of children of families concentrated 
in areas when a federal interest has been responsible for that con- 
centration and when local school facilities could not undertake the 
added burden. It is believed that a proper solution of this prob- 
lem is closely related to the problem of education of children of 
federal employees on reservations, special federal jurisdictions, 
and federal properties. A comprehensive policy covering all of 
these situations is needed. This will be discussed in connection 
with the following section of this chapter. 

Federal support of the District of Columbia does, to a given 
degree, represent general support to education in a special geo- 
graphical area and thus should be mentioned at this point. In 
the District of Columbia the local government expenses are met 
in part by taxes levied on local taxpayers and in part by the tax- 
payers of the entire country. Of the total receipts for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia in 1947, the federal government 
contributed about 9.3 per cent. By applying this per cent to the 
$19,741,832 expended for schools, it could be roughly estimated 
that the federal government contributed approximately $1,835,990 
to the schools of the District of Columbia that year. 1 To some 
extent this could be considered as a federal payment in lieu of 
taxes for the support of schools, as federal properties are tax 
exempt. It is believed that consideration should be given to 
granting more complete autonomy to local authorities and school 
officials in the administration of the District of Columbia schools. 

1 U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Federal Government 
Funds -for Education, 1946-47 and 1947-48, Leaflet No. 79, 1948. 
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IV, DEPENDENT CHILDREN OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 

The federal government is by far the largest land owner in this 
country. Both because of varying federal policies and varying 
state policies there is considerable confusion in reference to the 
education of children living on federal holdings. This section 
will be confined to those reservations and federally owned prop- 
erties on which reside federally employed personnel with chil- 
dren of school age and closely related situations. 

The problem is sizable and growing. Between 1935 and 1947 
the number of children of school age involved increased from 
24,000 to 56,000, and was estimated at almost 60,000 in 1948. 2 
Because of the failure of the federal government to establish a 
comprehensive policy in respect to these children and the prev- 
alent lack of state recognition of responsibility for the education 
of them, they often do not have the right to a free public educa- 
tion which is guaranteed to other children as a part of their birth- 
right. 

The lack of consistent federal policy is exemplified by opinions 
of the Comptroller of the Treasury and later by the Comptroller 
General. In 1917 it was ruled that schools could be established 
on reclamation projects. Federal funds for education of children 
of employees on the Hoover Dam project were denied in 1931 
because of no statutory authority, although "there is generally 
recognized to be an obligation on the United States to provide 
for the education of children necessarily residing within Govern- 
ment reservations/* Later the objection was removed. In the 
denial o a somewhat comparable expenditure in 1935 it was stated 
that "the education of children of Federal employees is not now 
and never has been regarded as a responsibility of the Federal 

2 Hearings before the Committee on Education and Labor, House of Rep- 
resentatives, 80th Cong., 1st sess., Emergency Educational Aid for Govern- 
ment Reservations, May 5 and 6, 1947; U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1947, 
Vol. 1, p. 81. 
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Government, but as a responsibility of the employees themselves 
and/or the local authorities/* 3 

Variations in federal policy and administration in respect to 
education of children who reside on reservations and federally 
owned property are illustrated by programs in two governmental 
agencies as indicated below. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has been authorized by Con- 
gress to assume rather complete responsibility for facilities and 
operations of education for children of its employees on two of its 
three large projects. It assumed less fiscal responsibility on its 
third project. At Los Alamos, New Mexico, the schools are oper- 
ated by contract, although the Atomic Energy Commission pays 
all expenses. At Oak Ridge, Tennessee, the schools are financed 
entirely by the Atomic Energy Commission, but operated through 
a working arrangement with the local county school board. At 
Hanford, Washington, the schools are administered, and until re- 
cently almost entirely supported, by the state. By recent agree- 
ment, the Atomic Energy Commission has assumed considerable 
cost of operations, although it had already given the buildings. 4 

In 1947 the War Department reported about 300 military instal- 
lations in the 48 states, on which resided over 16,000 children of 
school age. Post schools were maintained on 25 posts, 20 of 
which were supported by pupil tuitions or other contributions and 
5 supported largely by Lanham Act funds. On remaining posts 
children were in local public schools, admitted free by specific 
state provisions or because of Lanham Act assistance, or upon 
payment of tuition* Twenty-eight per cent of the children attend- 
ing school were in states which make specific provision for free 
education of children residing on Army reservations. 5 Although 
testimony before the Committee on Education and Labor, House 

8 Lloyd E. Blauch and William L. Iversen, Education of Children on Fed- 
eral Reservations, Staff Study Number 17, Prepared for The Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1939, pp. 50-52. 

4 Emergency Educational Aid for Government Reservations, p. 60. 

6 The same, pp. 44-50. 
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of Representatives, in May 1947 stated that the remaining "72 per 
cent . . . live in states which assume no obligation for their edu- 
cation, and are paying tuition in local public schools, or attending 
private schools at their own expense/' it is doubtful whether the 
subsequent statistical figures presented at the hearing will sup- 
port this high a percentage. Regardless of the specific number, 
it is clear that even beyond those children for whom states pay all 
educational expenses by specific state provision, those which may 
have been admitted to public schools by the benevolence of other 
states, and those covered by emergency Lanham Act support, a 
substantial number of children living on Army posts are educated 
at the expense of their parents. Suffice it to say that there has 
been no consistent policy relative to the education of children on 
Army reservations. 

What has been stated for the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Army could be further illustrated from the many reservations 
operated by other federal agencies. It should be added that most 
of these agencies have expressed a desire, in one form or another, 
to improve the situation, and several bills to that end have been 
introduced in recent sessions of Congress. It has been felt by 
many individuals and groups cognizant of the problem that the 
education of these children should not be contingent upon the 
generosity of state and local taxpayers or a burden on the parents. 

The states, similarly, have varying policies relative to children 
living on federal reservations and properties. Only ten states 
have provided any legislation to solve the problem, and in these 
the scope is limited. A r6sum< of legislation in these states fol- 
lows: 

Illinois. The State provides tuition payments to local school agencies 
for children living in veterans hospitals or military encampment areas. 

Iowa. The State o Iowa assumes responsibility for paying costs of 
education of children living on Federally-owned property. 

Maine.' Special arrangements may be made to provide elementary 
school privileges in cooperation with the United States Government for 

The same, p. 45. 
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a child or children residing with a parent or legal guardian at any light 
station, fog warning station, lifesaving station, or other place within a 
United States Government reservation, under such rules and regulations 
as may be made by the State commissioner of education and approved 
by the governor and council. 

Nebraska. Children of men in military service may attend public 
schools in Nebraska without paying tuition. Tuition payments are 
made to the local school agencies by the State of Nebraska from the 
general fund. 

New Jersey. The State of New Jersey provides $45 as State aid for 
each pupil coming to local schools who lives on a Federal reservation. 

New Yorfc. State aid is apportioned to local school agencies for 
children coming from military reservations in the same amount and 
upon the same conditions as other children in the district, 

Texas. The State board of education may establish independent 
school districts upon any military reservation in the State of Texas. 
State aid then will be apportioned to such a district as it is to others in 
the State. 

Vermont. The State of Vermont pays to local school agencies tuition 
for school children coming from Fort Ethan Allen Reservation. 

Virginia. Children living on Federal military or naval reservations 
in the State of Virginia are admitted to public schools without tuition 
charges. 

Washington. Children living on Federal reservations in the State of 
Washington are allowed to attend public schools, tuition free. The 
State assumes responsibility for payment of the education costs. 7 

In the absence of specific legislative provision to the contrary, 
the states have generally accepted the principle laid down by the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts in 1841 (1 Metcalf 580; Mass. 
1841) which specified: 

Persons who reside on lands purchased by or ceded to the United 
States for navy yards, forts, and arsenals, and where there is not other 
reservation of jurisdiction to the State than that of a right to serve civil 
and criminal process on such lands, are not entitled to the benefits of 
the common schools for their children in the towns in which the lands 
are situated nor are they liable to be assessed for their polls and 

7 The same, p. 110. 
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estates to State, county, and town taxes, in such towns nor do they gain 
a settlement in such towns, for themselves or their children, by resi- 
dence for any length o time on such landsnor do they acquire, by re- 
siding on such lands, any elective franchise as inhabitants of such 
towns. 8 

The Solicitor of the Bureau of Community Facilities of the 
Federal Works Agency has, for the purpose of determining re- 
sponsibility of local bodies for providing public education to chil- 
dren of persons residing on government reservations, classified 
such reservations into four categories, as follows: 

1. Where the federal government has exclusive jurisdiction 
over the reservation or property, the local government (state, 
territorial, or other) has no responsibility for providing educa- 
tional facilities for children living on them. 

2. Where the federal government has exclusive jurisdiction 
except for limited jurisdiction reserved to the state or territory 
("such as the service of civil and criminal process"), the local 
government has no responsibility for providing educational facili- 
ties for children living on them. 

3. Where the jurisdiction is part federal and part state or 
territorial, the state or territory having authority to levy taxes 
and other charges., the state or territory may be obligated to pro- 
vide educational facilities for the children. 

4. Where the federal jurisdiction is limited and the local juris- 
diction is broad, the local government is responsible for providing 
educational facilities for the children. 

From this brief review it should be evident that there is con- 
siderable confusion and lack of comprehensive federal policy rela- 
tive to the education of children living on reservations and fed*- 
erally owned properties. Although the federal government has 
no constitutional mandate to care for the education of these chil- 
dren, it is assumed that the accepted American principle that each 
child has a right to free public education should apply in these 
cases. The federal self-interest is also involved, as it is often 



8 The same, p. 111. 

9 The same, p, 112. 
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difficult to recruit employees on federal projects unless school 
facilities are available for the children of these individuals. Simi- 
larly., the transfer of employees with children from one installation 
to another is often complicated, as in the National Park Service. 

Early in 1947 some thirteen agencies ( at the request of several) 
met with representatives of the Office of Education in an attempt 
to ascertain the nature of the problem and to review possible solu- 
tions. As a result, twelve agencies with children living on proper- 
ties under their jurisdiction sent out questionnaires. These 
agencies were: Atomic Energy Commission, Agriculture Depart- 
ment., Coast Guard, Maritime Commission, Navy Department, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Veterans Administration, War De- 
partment, Bureau of Mines, National Park Service, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, and Bureau of Reclamation. 10 It should be noted 
that this did not include children living in housing projects of the 
FPHA or Indian children on Indian reservations. Replies to 
questionnaires were received from 1,036 reservations or federally 
owned properties operated by the agencies indicated in Table 12. 
Of the nearly 60,000 children estimated in Table 12, twenty-seven 
per cent were on federally owned properties where in general the 
states had some, though varying, responsibilities, while 73 per 
cent were on reservations where in general the states assumed no 
responsibility. 11 

As has been mentioned in preceding paragraphs, the Lanham 
Act has provided federal emergency assistance for education in a 
number of these situations. With the gradual withdrawal of 
Lanham Act assistance (see Chapter 4), in many cases the situa- 
tion is becoming more acute. 

A few further illustrations are pertinent. Schools in the Panama 
Canal Zone are operated almost entirely by Congressional ap- 
propriation, as is the post school of the United States Military 
Academy at West Point. In 1946 the Navy was given Con- 
gressional authorization to use funds to provide schooling and 
necessary transportation if "schools, if any, available in the locality 

10 The same, footnote p. 81. 

11 The same, p. 85. 
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TABLE 12. ESTOVLA.TED NUMBER OF SCHOOL- AGE CHILDREN WHO LIVED ON 

FEDERAL RESERVATIONS AND FEDERALLY OWNED PROPERTY DURING THE SCHOOL 

YEAR. 19471948, IN THE SEVERAL STATES, HAWAII, ALASKA, AND 

PANAMA CANAL ZONE * 



Agency f 


No. of reser- 
vations 


Estimated no. 
school-age 
children 


Atomic Energy Corninissioii 


3 


14,720 


Coast Guard ( Treasury Department ) 


123 


378 


Interior Department: 
Bureau of Mines 


4 


109 


National Park Service 


23 


755 


Fish and Wildlife Service 


170 


847 


Bureau of Reclamation 


47 


2,668 


IS/farititn Com mission 


3 


15 


Navy * 


203 


12,107 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


22 


1,087 




135 


1,333 




303 


25,608 








Total 


1,036 


59,627 









* Hearings before the Committee on Education and Labor, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 80th Cong., 1st sess., Emergency Educational Aid for Government 
Reservations, May 5 and 6, 1947; U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1947, Vol. I, p. 84, 

f Each agency included in this table sent questionnaires to all properties under 
its jurisdiction in February 1947 to obtain this information. 



are not adequate for the welfare of dependents of personnel. 
. . /* 12 In 1947 it was reported that the Navy was providing 
funds for education on eight of its reservations. 18 

The Bureau of Reclamation pays a stated sum for education of 
children on the Hoover Dam and Grand Coulee projects, but has 
not followed this practice on its other projects. 1 ' 1 On new con- 
struction projects, often in remote areas, the Bureau requires the 
contractor to furnish school facilities even though the children 
many times do not live on federal property, on the assumption 
that the new wealth eventually coming to the community from 
the project will not be available immediately for purposes of 

* 2 P.L. 604, 79th Cong. 

18 Emergency Educational Aid for Government Reservations, p. 146. 
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The same, p. 146. 
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taxation. 15 The following provision appears in the 1949 Interior 
Department Appropriation Act, applying to the Bureau of Recla- 
mation: 

Payments (not to exceed the average per pupil cost in the state where 
construction is in progress ) to school districts as reimbursement, while 
projects are actually under construction, for the instruction of depend- 
ents of employees of the Bureau of Reclamation and of contractors en- 
gaged on such projects: Provided, That a tuition charge of $25 per 
semester shall be charged and collected by the Bureau of Reclamation 
for each such dependent attending such schools. 

Congress has provided for the education of children on certain 
Tennessee Valley Authority properties through in lieu of taxes 
payments to local agencies. 16 Schooling of children in the Na- 
tional Parks prior to 1948 has never received direct attention from 
Congress except temporarily under the Lanham Act. 17 Recently 
the Congress has given more consideration to certain of the 
National Parks. 

The Comptroller General has ruled that children of federal em- 
ployees on Indian reservations are not permitted to enroll in the 
government Indiaft schools, and no federal provision has been 
made for their education. 18 

The following table will indicate the readily identifiable ac- 
tivities of the federal government in furnishing elementary and 
secondary education to dependent children in these reservations 
and other federal properties and in occupied areas. 

A comparison of Tables 12 and 15 will indicate little relation- 
ship between the amount of money expended and the number of 
children in the different agencies under federal jurisdiction. It 
will also be noted that a number of the agencies listed in Table 12 
have identified no federal funds for this purpose. 

In 1947 no federally appropriated moneys were used in the 
education of dependents of federal employees in occupied areas. 

15 Education of Children on Federal Reservations, p. 49. 

16 Emergency Educational Aid -for Government Reservations, pp. 57-58. 
ir The same, p. 8. 

18 Education of Children on Federal Reservations, p. 76- 
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In 1948 it is estimated that there were 8,534 dependent children 
of school age in areas abroad. In 1949 it was estimated that this 
number would be 12,439. In 1947 the Army estimated that, for 
the education of dependent children in occupied areas, approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 in non-appropriated funds were used. Outside 
of Continental United States, in Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
and eleven posts in the Caribbean area during 1948 the Army pro- 
vided for the education of 1,522 children. 

Closely allied with this problem of children of federal em- 
ployees in occupied areas is that of children of federal employees 
in foreign countries, primarily at Department of State installations, 
for which no formal federal provision is made. 

In brief summary, the education of many children on reserva- 
tions, federally owned properties, and special federal jurisdictions 
either at home or abroad, is a federal responsibility if we accept 
the tenet that all of our children are to be given an opportunity 
for elementary and secondary education at public expense. The 
large diversity of situations geographical, jurisdictional, and ad- 
ministrativecomplicates the problem. Several governmental 
agencies have quite different policies and there is seldom con- 
sistency in policy within an agency. There is some cause for hav- 
ing called these children "educational orphans/* 1D The recent 
increased tendency of Congress to enact piecemeal legislation in 
reference to individual situations or agencies without regard to 
any well-established over-all policy is not satisfactory. 

There is very apparent need of a federal policy to cover all sit- 
uations treated in this section. It is recommended that compre- 
hensive federal legislation be initiated which will recognize this 
responsibility. It is believed that the federal educational agency 
should be the major administering and co-ordinating force in the 
government for this activity. In no case should it be expected 
to operate schools. Federal funds should be channeled through 
the federal educational agency to contracting agencies to care for 

19 School Life, Official Journal of the U.S. Office of Education, Vol. 29, 
No. 10, July 1947, "Educational Orphans'* by Fred F. Beach, Specialist for 
State School Administration, p. 25. 
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these dependent children. Preference should be given to the 
regularly established schools in the states and territories "where 
possible. In some cases the federal agency responsible for op- 
erations in a given jurisdiction might well be the contracting 
agency. For instance, the Navy may best be able to operate the 
program for education of Navy dependents on Guam. The im- 
portant thing is that these children have an equal opportunity as 
compared with children on the Atomic Energy Commission proj- 
ects or as compared with dependent children in Germany or 
Japan. The piecemeal legislation of the past should give way 
to a comprehensive over-all plan by which the federal govern- 
ment will step in when states and territories are xinwilling or un- 
able so that many of these children cannot further be known as 
"educational orphans /* The federal government should be first 
rather than last in recognizing its responsibility to children in its 
jurisdictions. 

It is believed that such residue of the Lanham Act situations 
which may continue can also be brought under a general frame- 
work somewhat similar to that suggested above. 

An interdepartmental council with representatives from each 
department or independent agency of the government which has 
problems involving the education of dependent children should be 
established with leadership from the federal educational agency 
for the purpose of carrying out the comprehensive policy of the 
government. 

V. EDUCATION OF INDIANS AND OTHER NATIVE PEOPLES 

The table on page 133 indicates readily identifiable federal ac- 
tivities in furnishing elementary and secondary education to In- 
dians and other native peoples. 

It is of interest to note that the Bureau of Indian Affairs in re- 
cent years has utilized the regular public schools for the education 
of Indians to an increasing extent. In 1947 the Bureau had con- 
tracts with six states which provided for the education of 8,797 
pupils. In addition, contracts with over 1,100 school districts 
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TABLE 14. FEDEBAL ACTIVITIES TO FURNISH ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION TO INDIANS AND OTHER NATIVE PEOPLES 



Department or 
agency 


Identification of 
program 


Obligated Available 
(in thousands of dollars) 


1940 


1947 


1948 


1949 


Interior (Bureau of 


Operation of 


9,006 


11,291 * 


11,140 f 


12,054 f 


Indian Affairs) 


schools for In- 












dians 










Interior (Bureau of 


Maintenance and 


149 


613 


1,083 


1,664 


Indian Affairs) 


construction of 












schools for In- 












dians 










Interior ( Fish and 


Pribilof Islands 


8 


21 


15 


15 


Wildlife Service) 


schools 










Interior (Bureau of 


Operation of 


729 


1,622 


1,433 


1,475 


Indian Affairs) 


schools for na- 












tives of Alaska 










Total 




9,892 


13,549 


13,671 


15,208 





* $2,000 of this for higher education, 
f $9,000 each year for higher education. 

provided for the schooling o 12,759 pupils. Although the dis- 
cussion of this policy and of other matters involving the education 
of Indian children is left to the Commission task force report on 
the Indian Service, it may be stated here that it is believed that 
this policy of utilizing the existing public school system of the 
country for the education of Indians should be encouraged. 

Although it seems incongruous that the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice of the Department of the Interior should operate schools for 
the children of natives on the Pribilof Islands, this plan should 
continue. Certainly it would be highly undesirable for the fed- 
eral educational agency to direct such a program with the subse- 
quent need for duplication of supervisory personnel in the Islands. 

The education of natives on Guam by the Navy is included in 
Table 32 (Chapter 7) as this activity includes higher as well as 
elementary and secondary education- The Navy is also respon- 
sible for education of natives on certain occupied islands and in 
American Samoa. Similarly, the Department of the Interior, 
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through Its office for Government in the Territories, has certain 
general responsibilities for the education in Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, and Hawaii. Education of natives in Alaska is carried 
on by the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Department of the In- 
terior and is included in the activities of the above table. Insofar 
as the federal government assists in the general government of 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, it also assists in edu- 
cation of the natives on these islands. In actual operations, the 
federal government deals with education in Hawaii practically in 
the same manner as it deals with states. 

In Puerto Rico, the Commissioner of Education is appointed by 
the President of the United States with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The Commissioner has considerably more centraliza- 
tion of authority in his office, both in respect to policy and ad- 
ministration, than normally is given to a school executive in the 
states. This authority is sometimes checked by the insular legis- 
lature through its power to appropriate funds to the schools. The 
Commissioner appoints district superintendents of schools, while 
the mayors of municipalities appoint school directors responsible 
for the business administration of schools within each municipal- 
ity, a divided type of -authority for which little commendation 
can be found. Elementary and secondary schools are operated 
under the general direction of the Commissioner and he is also 
ex-officio chairman of the board of trustees for the University of 
Puerto Rico. Most of the federal aid given to education in the 
states is extended to Puerto Rico. The Virgin Islands are di- 
vided into two "municipalities" each of which has a superin- 
tendent of schools appointed by the U.S. Secretary of the Interior. 

It will have been noted from the foregoing that several agencies 
of the government conduct schools for indigenous peoples or are 
basically responsible for such education. Under the present 
set-up there is little possibility that there can be a common policy 
for such education. Although it is realized that there should be 
much variation in educational programs for such peoples in terms 
of their local problems, local cultures, and other circumstances, 
it is assumed that one of the purposes of this education should be 
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aimed at bringing them into accord with certain of the broader 
fundamentals of American tradition and civic responsibility. It 
would seem that there should be some common policy to these 
programs even though administration., particularly for the smaller 
groups, might be decentralized to the federal agency concerned 
with more general operations in the areas involved. 

It would be appropriate to establish an interdepartmental coun- 
cil, headed in the federal educational agency, for this purpose. 
This agency should also be responsible for conducting periodic 
surveys and for the conduct of research in connection with these 
programs and activities. A satisfactory solution of all the educa- 
tional problems of these peoples, with the great variation in cir- 
cumstances which exist, cannot be immediately expected. It is 
believed essential, however, that there be co-ordination imme- 
diately and that information be made available periodically in 
order that we may develop even more effective programs for 
meeting our obligations to these peoples. 

VI. FEDERAL RESEARCH AND LEADERSHIP 

The U.S. Office of Education is the only federal agency which 
is concerned with the furnishing of general leadership and re- 
search service to the regular elementary and secondary schools in 
the states. The table on page 136 isolates from the breakdown of 
administrative funds of the Office of Education those activities 
which clearly concern elementary and secondary education. 

In addition to the activities in Table 15, the Office of Education 
has several other activities for assistance to all levels of education 
which do of course serve elementary and secondary education. 
These will be treated in a later section. Also the activities in- 
volved with vocational education in secondary schools already 
treated in Section I of this chapter should be noted. 

Of the many and varied activities of the federal government 
which concern only elementary and secondary schools, those listed 
in Table 15 (page 136) may be considered as practically the only 
ones which have concern for the general welfare, general progress, 
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TABLE 15. FEDERAL ACTIVITIES TO FURNISH GENERAL LEADERSHIP AND 

RESEARCH SERVICE TO ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS THROUGH 

THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 







Obligated Available 


Department or 


Identification of 


(in thousands of dollars) 


agency 


program 








1940 


1947 


1948 


1949 


Federal Security Agency 


General administration 


NA 


87 


147 


162 


(Office of Education) 


elementary educa- 












tion 










Federal Security Agency 


General administration 


NA 


101 


175 


201 


(Office of Education) 


secondary educa- 












tion 










Federal Security Agency 


General administration 


NA 


75 


106 


121 


(Office of Education) 


school administra- 












tion 










Total 




NA 


263 


428 


484 





and general promotion o these schools generally throughout the 
country. They constitute a mere pittance in comparison with 
the total program and cannot be expected to balance the tremen- 
dous sum of federal activities which are involved with special 
phases of education, special groups of individuals, or special as- 
sistance to geographical areas. The moneys expended for the 
programs listed in the above table are all expended on the federal 
level for personal services, publications, travel, and so forth. 
Only 21 per cent of the staff of the Office of Education is devoted 
to these three activities. If the federal government is to avoid 
being accused of favoritism to special interests and of encouraging 
an imbalance in the elementary and secondary schools of the 
country, it is essential that it do more than is evidenced by the 
above table to render general service for a balanced program of 
education and a balanced service in respect to educational prob- 
lems to the schools generally throughout the country. 

VII. MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 



Two federal programs concerning elementary and secondary 
education are not readily identified with the classifications con- 
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sidered previously in this chapter. They are included in the fol- 
lowing table. 

TABLE 16. MISCELLANEOUS FEDERAL ACTIVITIES WHICH CONCERN SPECIAL TYPES 
OR ASPECTS OF ELEMENTARY AND/ OR SECONDARY EDUCATION 



Department or 
agency 


Identification of program 


Obligated Available 
(in thousands of dollars) 


1940 


1947 


1948 


1949 


State (Libraries and 
Institutes ) 
Labor ( Apprentice 
Training Service) 

Total 


American schools in Latin 
America 
Apprenticeship training 


NA 
85 


209 
2,274 


171 
2,411 


171 

2,444 


85+ 


2,483 


2,582 


2,615 





The worthiness o federal contributions and assistance to Amer- 
ican-sponsored schools in Latin America is not a concern of this 
report. Rather this is a matter for consideration in the report on 
the Department of State. However, it should be pointed out that 
the fourteen American-sponsored schools in Latin America which 
received over $170,000 in general support for elementary and/or 
secondary education in 1947 were given much more favorable 
fiscal treatment than the federal government has ever been will- 
ing to bestow generally for elementary or secondary schools in 
the United States. It should also be noted that a private educa- 
tional organization in this country, rather than the U.S. Office of 
Education, is responsible for the administration of this program. 

The apprenticeship training program of the Department of 
Labor is arbitrarily placed in this classification. Its ultimate goal 
is the development of trade skills, thus being similar in goal to the 
vocational education program in the secondary schools^ although 
its method is so different that it does not belong in the classifica- 
tion of Table 9. 

This program is primarily to promote voluntary agreements 
between labor and management and agreements for special in- 
dustry programs which will regulate the conditions under which 
apprenticeship training may be carried on. These agreements 
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are designed to protect the interests of the apprentice, of labor, 
and of management. This program promotes over-all agreements 
on the national level as well as more specific agreements within 
states. Approximately half of the states have apprenticeship 
councils made up of representatives of labor and management. 
The federal employees work with these councils as well as di- 
rectly on the state and local level in the promotion of the 
apprenticeship agreements. There is no evidence of undue over- 
lapping between the labor apprenticeship program and the pro- 
gram of vocational education, although misunderstandings have 
occurred when federal representatives have attempted to enforce 
their standards rather than those developed by agreement be- 
tween local representatives of management, labor, and vocational 
education- 
There are a number of places where these two programs could 
be of greater mutual assistance than is often evident. For in- 
stance, in planning the apprenticeship agreement, the facilities 
of local trade schools for the related training are not always taken 
into account. Each apprentice is supposed to have 144 hours 
per year of institutional training, usually in vocational high 
schools. A thorough understanding should exist between the 
local apprenticeship councils and the trade vocational teachers 
concerning this related instruction. The problem of related in- 
struction in those communities not having adequate facilities in 
vocational education should be given more consideration. High 
school teachers in vocational trade and industrial education could 
obtain much helpful inf orrnation relative to their fields of teaching 
from the local apprenticeship councils. The vocational guidance 
programs of high schools could be enhanced by a similar co- 
ordination. It is believed that, in those localities where appren- 
ticeship credit is not given for vocational education taken previous 
to apprenticeship, such should be considered, under proper con- 
trol of the local apprenticeship council. In other words, these 
programs should be mutually supporting rather than independ- 
ently operated as is all too prevalent today. The apprenticeship 
councils on state and local level should have representation from 
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the field of trade and industrial vocational education. The fed- 
eral government should insure that these two federal programs 
are co-ordinated at the state level. No specific formula for this 
is suggested as it is believed the local conditions in each state will 
warrant considerable variation. 

It is thus recommended that a program for co-ordination be 
prepared by states by mutual agreement between state appren- 
ticeship councils, where such exist, and state representatives of 
the trade and industrial vocational education program. These 
plans should then be approved at the federal level by a similar 
joint group of federal representatives. The federal group should 
have a very minimum of standards consistent with good federal 
policy, giving much latitude to states in experimenting with such 
co-ordination. In states which do not have apprenticeship coun- 
cils, the federal co-ordinating group should encourage activities 
which will develop mutual assistance between these two pro- 
grams. 

^j VIII. SUMMARY 

Many agencies of the federal government are involved with 
problems concerning elementary and secondary education. A 
number of these, including the promotion of special areas of the 
curriculum, the support of school lunch programs, general as- 
sistance in special geographical areas, federal research and leader- 
ship through the U.S. Office of Education, and the promotion of 
the apprentice training program involve the regularly constituted 
elementary and/or secondary schools in the states. The govern- 
ment also finds itself increasingly in the field of operating schools 
or making educational arrangements for children for whom it has 
a distinct responsibility. Piecemeal legislation and the promotion 
of activities sponsored by special interests without regard to total 
needs or any clear-cut comprehensive federal policy have resulted 
in dispersal of unco-ordinated educational responsibility to a va- 
riety of federal agencies. 

A few suggestions have been made for improving the federal 
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policy and organization as it relates to the school lunch program, 
the education of dependent children and children of indigenous 
peoples, and the apprentice training program. Major recom- 
mendations are retained for later chapters as a number of other 
matters must be considered before appropriate conclusions can 
be reached. 



Chapter 6. FEDERAL ACTIVITIES CLEARLY 

CONCERNING HIGHER EDUCATION 



One of the most startling educational phenomena of this decade 
is the tremendous growth of federal activity in utilizing the higher 
educational institutions of the land, both public and private, in 
the national interest and in the interests of special groups of in- 
dividuals and special causes. It was only natural during the war 
period that the rich technical and professional resources of these 
institutions should be made available in the national interest. 
These resources having been "discovered" during the emergency 
period are being further utilized. 

This chapter is devoted to those federal activities which clearly 
are in the field of higher education. The two following chapters 
dealing with activities which cannot be clearly designated as to 
level of education (including education of veterans) and with a 
number of programs which may or may not concern the regular 
educational institutions in the land should be consulted if the total 
of federal activities in higher education is to be understood. 

For a brief description of each of the activities dealt with in 
this chapter, the reader should, consult Chapter 2. Also the cau- 
tions concerning interpretation and comparability of fiscal figures 
indicated at the first of Chapter 2 should be reviewed in connec- 
tion with the f ollowing programs. 

Federal educational activities which directly affect or operate 
through the regularly constituted colleges and universities are 
indicated in the following six sections. After these is a section 
dealing with federally operated higher education. 

Most of the activities treated in this chapter are in the areas of 
the specialized interests of the departments and agencies of the 
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government which administer them. Such evaluation of these 
activities as they concern the subject fields of the departments 
and agencies involved will be made in the appropriate Commis- 
sion reports. This report on education is concerned primarily 
with the effect of these programs as they have an impact on the 
program of higher education in the country at large. The spe- 
cific discussion of the total effect of these educational activities 
on the regularly constituted higher educational institutions in the 
country is reserved for Chapters 11 and 13. Thus the discussion 
below is limited to the bare details of description and classifica- 
tion and such comments as will not be appropriate to the later 
chapters. 

I. RESEARCH 

Nine departments or independent agencies of the government 
through many more of their sub-agencies are making grants or 
entering into contracts for research through colleges and uni- 
versities. These activities are summarized in the following table. 

It will be noted that between 1947 and 1949 there was almost 
a doubling of federal research funds through the colleges and 
universities of the country. Of the total of over $160,000,000 of 
federal funds in 1949 for this type of activity, the major amount 
is expended on the college or university campuses and thus has 
to a considerable extent a definite effect on the programs of these 
institutions. Practically all of this research is in technical or 
scientific areas. 

Aside from the effect on the regular higher institutions of the 
land, we must consider the more purely federal interest in these 
projects. The question may well be asked, "Should the federal 
government develop its own research facilities or should it utilize 
the resources in the colleges and universities for its research ac- 
tivities?" It is believed that much needless duplication on the 
part of i;he federal government of facilities and staff already avail- 
able in colleges and universities is avoided by this arrangement. 
The dependence of the nation on these universities and colleges 
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for the technicians and scientists needed in the national welfare 
and the national economy is recognized, and this may well be a 
major justification for federal participation in this type of activity. 

Overtly there is no effort to influence the course of higher ed- 
ucation by these programs, as institutions enter into agreements 
with the federal government to conduct this research with their 
own free will. 

In some cases, such as the Atomic Energy off-campus research 
programs, the universities are probably acting more in the ca- 
pacity of private contracting research organizations than they are 
as educational institutions. The co-operative nature of those sit- 
uations in which several universities in a region co-operate in 
joint development of the research programs is significant. 

In this brief review it is apparent that it would be only by 
chance if there were not considerable overlapping in these re- 
searches. Orderly overlapping as a check on research results may 
be desirable. It would seem essential, however, that there be 
more co-ordination between the federal agencies carrying on re- 
search activities with colleges and universities. Otherwise there 
can be no assurance of common policy, and against needless and 
expensive overlapping and duplication of research projects. 
While no solution is suggested, as on the federal level this basically 
is not a problem of education, it is believed that the problem is 
sufficiently critical to deserve attention and action. 

II. HIGHER EDUCATION OF SPECIAL GROUPS OF INDIVIDUALS AND 
INDIVIDUALS IN SPECIAL FIELDS OF STUDY 

As with research through colleges and universities, the federal 
government Is increasing its use of higher institutions throughout 
the land in providing education for special groups of individuals 
or individuals in special fields of study. Those programs which 
can be clearly identified in this regard, except for tliose that are 
obviously pre- or in-service government training ( see Table 21 ) , 
are indicated in the table on page 146. 

If we eliminate the temporary programs for veterans educa- 
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tional facilities and nursing education, which reduced approxi- 
mately $72,000,000 between 1947 and 1949, the 1949 total would 
be some $22,000,000 higher than 1947. 

A review of Table 18 (page 146) and of the descriptions of these 
activities appearing in Chapter 2 will reveal a variety of programs 
involved with instruction of various groups, fellowships in spe- 
cialized fields, educational facilities for specific groups of indi- 
viduals, and programs of a similar nature. 

The subject of extension service with federal support for spe- 
cial groups in the population is worthy of special mention. For 
many years the farm people of the country through the agricul- 
tural extension service operated by land grant colleges with con- 
siderable federal support (nearly $31,500,000 in 1949) have been 
in a favored position in this respect. We agree that the general 
national economy is closely linked with the welfare of the farm 
group and its ability to produce effectively from the soil. It will 
be noted, however, that the Office of Small Business of the De- 
partment of Commerce has encouraged a relatively small ex- 
tension service for small business men in three states, although 
budgetary consideration for the federal office involved was elim- 
inated in 1949. Labor is making strenuous efforts to obtain fed- 
eral support for a labor extension service program. While we 
recognize certain validity in Congressional refusal to support a 
labor extension program on the basis that it might be utilized to 
promote only a single point of view as represented by certain 
labor groups,, we find it difficult to reconcile a situation in which 
extension service, well supported by the government, is given 'to 
only one group in the population. Essentially the agricultural 
extension service is a program in the field of adult education. It 
would be unfortunate if the federal government were to build un- 
integrated programs of several separate extension services, each 
for a special group in the population. Such a situation, aside 
from its relative unfairness to certain sections of the population 
which might be omitted from consideration, would involve the 
danger of partisanship, multiple administration, possibilities of 
overlapping, and kindred ills. 
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The time may arrive when it will be advisable to consider a 
federal program of comprehensive adult education in co-opera- 
tion with the states and wherein the major determination of pur- 
pose is retained by the states. If the federal government is to 
expand further into this field, such a plan is considered essential 
in order to avoid the many obvious pitfalls and injustices which 
may otherwise result. Piecemeal legislation will be necessary for 
any contemplated expansion to new areas, however, until greater 
strength is developed in the federal educational agency and in 
over-all state educational agencies. One of the inherent dangers 
in such an approach is the tendency to encourage multiple ad- 
ministrative agencies in the states, which when once entrenched 
make subsequent comprehensive development and co-ordination 
practically impossible at the operating level. 

Even more basic to our argument is the fact that education, 
properly protected from partisanship, may be used as a unifying 
force in the development of our citizenry. When we give one 
brand of education to laborers, another to farmers, and possibly 
still another type to small business men, we tend to produce sepa- 
ratist thinking resulting in widening of the cleavages between 
groups. While recognizing that our national interest is closely 
involved with the skill and understanding by which these various 
groups of individuals do their work, even more important is the 
fact that all have the duties and obligations of a citizenship we 
hold in common. A higher degree of literacy and basic under- 
standing of ourselves as related to the society and environment 
about us is much needed. We make little contribution to our 
common zeal for democracy by undue emphasis on the points of 
view which tend to separate groups in our national life. Extension 
programs for specific groups in the population may have a place, 
but we also need programs which will enable our citizenry to 
realize that there are important problems, aspirations, and under- 
standings which concern all of our people. This problem goes 
to the roots of effective democratic life. 

It is not intended that this argument be used to entrench ex- 
tension work in agriculture as the only one to be sponsored by 
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the federal government, nor to imply that we deny the right of 
special extension education to permit laborers or small business 
men or mothers or any other group in the country to perform 
their particular services more effectively. We have merely 
pointed out some of the dangers of separate extension programs 
for special groups of individuals and made a plea for a more 
comprehensive and fundamental federal policy in this respect. 
If we first arrive at a policy which places emphasis on those 
things which are of general value in a comprehensive adult ed- 
ucation program, then we are in a better position to develop the 
specialties. We merely ask for balance in such activities. 

A review of the programs listed in Table 18 will indicate that 
not more than two or three are concerned with general support 
or encouragement of broad curriculum. The large majority are 
geared either through fellowships or encouragement of special 
types of education to technical or scientific areas. As fine as 
these may be by themselves or collectively, we still must raise 
the question as to whether the government is not, by rather subtle 
means., warping the purposes of higher education in a manner 
which may place its curricular and student emphasis in a state 
of imbalance. 

III. SPECIAL TYPES OF STATE HIGHER INSTITUTION'S 

The federal government gives general support to two separate 
types of state higher educational institutions as indicated in the 
table on page 150. 

A review of the educational activities of the U.S. Maritime 
Commission as indicated in Chapter 2 will reveal that it operates 
its own merchant marine academies and gives support as well to 
maritime academies in a few states. This would appear to be a 
type of duplication which may not be warranted. The training 
of personnel for the United States merchant fleet, it would seem, 
is now much more a federal concern than a state concern. It is 
believed probable that the state maritime academies have out- 
lived their usefulness and should either be taken over by the 
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TABLE 19. FEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN GKNERAL SUPPORT OF EDUCATION IN A 
SPECIAL TYPE OF STATE HIGHER INSTITUTION 



Department or 


Identification of 


Obligated Available 
(in thousands of dollars) 


agency 


program 




o / 




1940 


1947 


1948 


1949 


U.S. Maritime Com- 


State maritime 


NA 


1,143 


1,120 


1,488(E) 


mission (Bureau of 


academies 










Training) 












Federal Security 


General support to 


5,030 


5,030 


5,030 


5,030 


Agency (Office of 


land grant col- 










Education ) 


leges 










Total 




5 5 030+ 


6,173 


6,150 


6,518(E) 





federal government or the activities of the state maritime acade- 
mies should be consolidated into the more general training pro- 
grams of the U.S. Maritime Commission. The state contribution 
to these academies is relatively small as compared with the federal 
contribution. Thus there is little for the government to lose 
financially and there may be much to gain in unification. 

The general support for resident instruction in the land grant 
colleges administered by the Office of Education is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the most effective grant-in-aid made by the federal 
government. This, coupled with the generous endowment of 
these colleges by grants of federal lands, has developed 69 colleges 
and universities in the states and territories many of which are 
among our strongest institutions. The expenditures by states 
for these institutions are many, many times greater than the 
amount of federal support. The grants, having been quite general 
in nature, involve practically no administration on the federal 
level. With minor exceptions the federal grants have been well 
administered by the states. We have here an illustration that a 
rather general cause in the field of education can be supported 
by the federal government without undue federal controls. A 
question may be raised as to whether this financial grant has out- 
lived its usefulness. As an incentive this support is no longer 
needed. The majority of these institutions could carry on with- 
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out it. In some of the more poverty-stricken states and terri- 
tories,, however, the income from this source is essential to the 
proper operations of the institutions. Also to withdraw such 
funds at this time would in effect be a penalty for good administra- 
tion. Out of fairness to all concerned, these grants should be 
continued. 



IV. GENERAL SERVICE AND RESEARCH 

The following table presents the only two activities of the 
federal government solely devoted to general service and research 
in the interests of all of the regularly constituted colleges and uni- 
versities of the country, and it will be noted that only one of these 
is continuing. 

TABLE 20. FEDERAL ACTIVITIES FOR GENERAL SERVICE AND RESEARCH FOR THE 

REGULARLY CONSTITUTED COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OF THE COUNTRY THROUGH 

THE UNITTED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION * 



Department or agency 


Identification of program 


Obligated Available 
(in thousands of dollars) 


1940 


1947 


1948 


1949 


Federal Security Agency 
(Office of Education) 
Federal Security Agency 
(Office of Education) 

Total 


General administration 
higher education 
Assistance to President's 
Commission on 
Higher Education 


NA 


75 
12 


149 


167 


NA 


87 


149 


167 





* See Table 30 (Chapter 7) for other U.S. Office of Education activities which 
serve both elementary-secondary and higher education. 

While the federal government expends many hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars each year through higher educational institutions 
for special types of research, education of special groups of indi- 
viduals, fellowships in special phases of the curriculum, for the 
pre- or in-service training of government personnel, and for ex- 
change of students and professors in the international interest, 
its concern for the general and well-rounded development of the 
higher institutions of the land in general is limited in 1949 to the 
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$167,000 which was made available for the support of the Di- 
vision of Higher Education in the U.S. Office of Education. 
There are, of course, other activities of the federal government 
which, as a by-product, contribute to the general well-being and 
effectiveness of the colleges and universities of the country. Also 
there are other services of the U.S. Office of Education which, in 
affecting all levels of education, will of course be of some general 
service to the higher educational institutions. The fact remains, 
however, that the support of the Division of Higher Education in 
the Office of Education is the only clear-cut case of federal inter- 
est in the general cause of higher education. That the support 
of this division of the Office has more than doubled in the last two 
years is encouraging. That the amount is so small in relationship 
to the vast amount expended through these institutions for special 
causes and groups may well raise the question as to whether it 
can be effective as a balancing force to the higher institutions of 
the land. The federal government having supported so many 
specialized activities in higher institutions owes them more regard 
for their general interest. 

V. EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR GOVERNMENT SERVICE 

The following table will indicate those identifiable and clear-cut 
activities of the federal government whereby the regularly consti- 
tuted colleges and universities of the nation are used for pre- 
or in-service education and training for federal governmental 
service. 

In addition to the activities of Table 21, there is little doubt 
that many of the research activities and activities for the educa- 
tion of special groups or of individuals in special fields of study 
listed earlier in this chapter are in the anticipation that individuals 
involved in these researches or special fields of study will subse- 
quently enter the federal service. Certainly one of the purposes 
of these previously mentioned activities is to develop a reservoir 
of adequately trained technicians and scientists in the national 
interest. 
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As with a number of other classifications of federal programs, 
it will be noted that there has been a very marked increase in the 
use of the colleges and universities of the land for pre- or in- 
service education and training between the years 1940 and 1949. 
The officer training programs of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
constitute the bulk of these funds. 

It is significant that the Navy has recently initiated a program 
whereby a rather comprehensive examination is given in high 
schools in an effort to draw male youth in the higher brackets of 
intelligence and educational attainment into its officer training 
program in the universities and colleges. While this has justifica- 
tion from the narrow viewpoint of the Navy, it is questionable 
whether in terms of long-range social policy in this country such 
a program can be justified. Should the Navy be permitted to 
have an inside track as compared with other governmental 
agencies in an effort to enlist the brains of the country? And, 
even more important, should any single cause or calling whether 
governmental or non-governmental attempt to skim the intellec- 
tual cream of the land? Of course it can be said that these bright 
and promising young men are free moral agents. However, this 
may not be as true as it seems. First, the publicity caused by 
this search can exert a type of undue persuasion. Second, the 
offer of prestige, scholarships, and employment after completion 
of a college career constitute enticements which many individuals, 
particularly those in lower income brackets, will find it extremely 
hard to resist. The very giving of the tests and the announce- 
ments which go with them give this program a calculated ad- 
vantageous lead over other callings in American life. There is 
definitely a competition for the brains of America to an extent 
which has never previously existed. It is important for the well- 
rounded growth of America that no one individual group or call- 
ing be given too great an advantage in this competition. The 
federal government must not permit itself to become a party in 
such a situation. 
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VI. THE INTERNATIONAL INTEREST 

The f ollowing table indicates a considerable use of the colleges 
and universities of the country in the exchange of persons between 
countries to improve international understanding. 

TABLE 22. FEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN THE INTERNATIONAL INTEREST THROUGH 
REGULARLY CONSTITUTED COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



Department or agency 


Identification of 
program 


Oligated Available 
(in thousands of dollars) 


1940 


1947 


1948 


1949 


State (International Ex- 


Co-operation 





449 


** 


* 


change of Persons Di- 


with Ameri- 










vision) 


can Republics 












students 










State (International Ex- 


CAR professors 





149 


195 f 


196 f 


change o Persons Di- 












vision ) 












State (International Ex- 


Fulbright pro- 








19 


231 


change of Persons Di- 


gram 










vision ) 












Agriculture (Office of 


CAR 





159 


113 


132(E) 


Foreign Agricultural 












Relations ) 












Federal Security Agency 


CAR 





73 


63 


66 


(Public Health Serv- 












ice) 












Federal Security Agency 


Philippine reha- 





120 


100 


NA 


(Public Health Serv- 


bilitation 










ice) 












Federal Security Agency 


CAR 





12 


24 


13* 


(Public Health Serv- 












ice; Vital Statistics) 












Institute of Interameri- 


Training of 





350 


348 


235 


can Affairs 


Latin-Ameri- 












can techni- 












cians in the 












United States 










Total 







1,312 


862 


873(E) + 





* Transferred to Office of Education. Listed in Table 31 (Chapter 7). 
f Also includes interchange of specialists and leaders, 
t Requested. 
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Although for many years the colleges and universities of the 
country have, to a considerable extent, carried on activities in this 
field through private funds, we now see that the federal govern- 
ment is entering this field. Although the sums of money are rela- 
tively small, it is significant that here again the federal govern- 
ment finds the higher institutions of the country a worthy avenue 
for furthering a national and international interest. 

VII. FEDERALLY OPEBATED HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

The federal government not only has many activities operated 
through the regular higher educational institutions of the coun- 
try ., but it operates several higher educational institutions of its 
own. These are listed in the following table. 

TABLE 23. FEDERALLY OPERATED HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 



Department or agency 


Identification of 
program 


Obligated Available 
(in thousands of dollars) 


1940 


1947 


1948 


1949 


National Military Es- 


U.S. Military 


3,349 


7,144 


7,657 


7,575 


tablishmentArmy 


Academy 










National Military Es- 


U.S. Naval 


2,080 


4,573 


4,614 


5,020 


tablishmentNavy 


Academy 










(Bureau of Naval 












Personnel ) 












Commerce (National 


National Bureau of 














Bureau of Stand- 


Standards Grad- 










ards) 


uate School 










Treasury (U.S. Coast 


U.S. Coast Guard 


606 


1,230 


1,559 


1,666 


Guard) 


Academy 










Agriculture 


U.S. Department of 
















Agriculture Grad- 












uate School 










U.S. Maritime Com- 


Merchant marine 


NA 


4,835 


3,117 


3,230 


mission (Bureau of 


academies 










Training) 












Total 




6,035+ 


17,782 


16,947 


17,491 





In addition to the above, it should be noted that the Navy also 
operates a postgraduate school which is listed in Table 33 ( Chap- 
ter 8 ) as it is concerned with both category "A" and category 
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activities. So in effect the Bureau of Standards, the Department 
of Agriculture, and the Navy are all operating graduate schools. 
The question may be asked, "Will this trend continue and will all 
departments of the government subsequently desire graduate 
schools?" Before this question can be answered, we must inquire 
into the nature of these graduate schools. 

It is assumed that the graduate school of the Navy is concerned 
only with advanced education of Navy personnel and thus can 
be labeled as justified in-service training. It should also be 
noted that it sends many of its students to the regular colleges and 
universities of the country. 

The Graduate School of the National Bureau of Standards en- 
rolls the majority of its five-hundred-odd students from the Bu- 
reau staff and in technical fields of advanced study closely related 
to the activities of the Bureau. Thus it is primarily an in-service 
graduate study program even though others with proper train- 
ing may enroll in the courses. Graduate credit has been accepted 
by a number of universities throughout the country towards the 
requirements of higher, including doctorate, degrees. Close liai- 
son is maintained with the Department of Agriculture Graduate 
School and other educational institutions to prevent duplication 
of effort. Thus this activity seems to be justified. 

The Graduate School of the Department of Agriculture is some- 
what different in that only fourteen per cent of its students are 
U.S. Department of Agriculture employees, while 74 per cent are 
employees of other federal departments. For instance, under 
the university study program for Navy scientific and engineering 
personnel in the Washington area in 1947, twenty-one courses 
with 591 Navy employees enrolled were sponsored by the De- 
partment of Agriculture Graduate School. 

In addition to courses devoted to agriculture, a review of its 
annual bulletin discloses courses paralleling what might appear 
in almost any university of the land. A few such course titles 
catch the eye: Great Books; Safety Engineering; Birds in the 
Washington Area; Vocabulary Building; Creative Writing ( "Basic 
Problems of Structure and Style in the Fields of Fiction, Verse and 
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Drama"); Trends in Contemporary Literature; Modern Russia; 
Survey of College Mathematics; Tests and Measurements; Office 
Management; General College Chemistry; Advanced Physical 
Metallurgy; Introduction to Dynamic Meteorology; Introduction 
to Modern Physics; Introduction to Public Administration; Public 
Relations in Government Administration; Managing Personal Fi- 
nances; Veterans* Legislation and Administration; Legal Aspects 
of Investigation Criminal Evidence and Procedure; Property 
Management; Business Law; Federal Tax Accounting; Public 
Finance and Taxation; Economic Theory of International Trade; 
Research Methods in Social Sciences; Risk and Insurance; Sem- 
inar in Rural Social Policies; City Planning and Urban Develop- 
ment; Introduction to Labor Problems; The Settlement of Labor 
Disputes; Seminar on the Application of Psycho-Social and Psy- 
choanalytic Methods to Problems of International Relations; Cur- 
rent Problems of World Politics; World Social Structure; The 
Policies and Interrelations of the Great Powers USA, British 
Commonwealth and USSR; Modern Japan; Regulation of Com- 
munications; Air Traffic Management; Child and Adolescent Psy- 
chology; The Conditions of Personality Growth; Personality Dis- 
orders; Introduction to Sociometry and Psychodrama; General So- 
ciology; The Cultural Regions of the United States. 

We assume all of the above courses to be highly worth while. 
However, if we are to have a graduate school operated by the 
federal government three-quarters of whose students are employ- 
ees of the government outside the Department of Agriculture 
should this institution be operated by Agriculture? The fact 
that tuitions pay the instructional costs does not obviate the fact 
that this is a federal educational institution operated by a depart- 
ment of the government. Is this the beginning of a national uni- 
versity? Over the years when the matter has been discussed Con- 
gress has always thought it would be contrary to good public 
policy to have a national university. Are there regularly or- 
ganized universities in the Washington area which can care for 
the in-service and general cultural needs of the clientele now 
served by the Graduate School of the Department of Agriculture? 
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This report does not attempt an answer to these questions. Inso- 
far as this Graduate School serves the in-service training needs of 
personnel of the Department of Agriculture it is to be highly com- 
mended. The fact that much of its work is beyond that which is 
specifically of the Department of Agriculture raises doubts re- 
garding its function and place in the federal structure. 

It is suggested that consideration be given to a plan whereby 
the needs for in-service training of a graduate nature in fields 
related to the activities of the various departments of the gov- 
ernment be centralized in the Civil Service Commission with co- 
ordination and assistance from the Division of Higher Education 
of the Office of Education. General cultural education and areas 
of technical and scientific study which may have been already 
well developed by regular higher institutions in the Washington 
area may well remain with those institutions. 

An evaluation of the academies of the Army and Navy, Coast 
Guard, and Maritime Commission is not justified in this section 
of the report. It may be pointed out, however, that the general 
tendency throughout higher education in this country is to devote 
the first four years of college to more generalized and basic studies 
of the curriculum leaving professional training for the graduate 
years or at least to the upper division. There may be some merit 
in reviewing the programs of these academies in this respect with 
the possibility of unifying the earlier years of study. This would 
probably have a beneficial effect in developing a national defense 
force which has greater capacity for thinking in terms of the total 
defense needs rather than in terms of the separatist tradition of 
individual departments of the National Military Establishment. 

In passing, the question should also be raised as to whether 
there may be unnecessary overlapping between certain basic 
training in seamanship offered by the Navy, the Coast Guard 
Academy, and the merchant marine academies. Because of their 
rather close relationship particularly in time of national defense 
emergency it would appear that the possibility of unification of 
at least a portion of the program should be really seriously re- 
viewed and studied. 
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VIII. SUMMARY 

There has been a tremendous growth of federal activity in the 
field of higher education during recent years. This includes ex- 
tensive activities operated through the regular colleges and uni- 
versities as well as federally operated higher education. The ma- 
jority of the departments and independent agencies of the gov- 
ernment, through many more of their sub-agencies, are concerned 
with these programs. While the major considerations as they 
concern the regular higher institutions of the land are reserved for 
Chapter 13, a few suggestions or questions related to policy or 
organization have been raised regarding federal research, exten- 
sion services, state maritime academies, the Division of Higher 
Education of the U.S. Office of Education, the Navy program of 
screening high school graduates, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture Graduate School, and the military academies. A num- 
ber of federal activities, including the education of veterans, 
which concern all levels of education and thus are of concern to 
higher education, are considered in the next chapter. 



Chapter 7. FEDERAL ACTIVITIES COVERING 
ALL LEVELS OF EDUCATION 



The previous two chapters have dealt with federal educational 
activities which clearly concern the elementary-secondary level 
and the higher educational level. A number of educational ac- 
tivities of the government are impossible to classify in such a 
clear-cut manner. For instance, the Veterans Administration has 
been unable to segregate its funds utilized on the education of 
veterans in elementary and secondary schools from those funds 
used for education of veterans in higher institutions. Also a 
number of its activities such as flight training cannot be classi- 
fied as being concerned with specific levels of education. Similarly, 
the Armed Forces Institute program of the National Military Es- 
tablishment is concerned with raising the educational levels of 
members of the armed forces at all educational levels. It is just 
as much concerned with teaching the illiterate to read as it is with 
assisting men with college courses. These and similar federal 
activities are included in this chapter. 

I. EDUCATION OF SPECIAL GROUPS OF INDIVIDUALS 

A number of these activities are concerned with the education 
of special groups of individuals at all levels of education through 
the regularly constituted educational institutions of the country. 
The table on page 162 indicates programs in this classification. 

The programs for education of veterans under Public Laws 346 
and 16 are so well known that it is. unnecessary to devote a de- 
tailed description to these activities. It will be noted that the 
sums obligated or available for these purposes constitute the ma- 
jority of the total federal funds for all educational purposes. 
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TABUS 24. FEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN EDUCATION- FOR SPECIAL GROUPS OF INDI- 
VIDUALS WHICH CONCERN ALL LEVELS OF EDUCATION THROUGH REGULARLY 

CONSTITUTED INSTITUTIONS 







Obligated Available 


Department or 


IdentiBcation 


(in thousands of dollars) 


agency 


of program 




1940 


1947 


1948 


1949 


Veterans Adminis- 


P.L. 346 educa- 





2,118,819 


2,610,854 * 


2,059,880 * 


tration ( Assist- 


tion and 










ant Administra- 


training 










tor for Voca- 


benefits 










tional Rehabili- 












tation and Ed- 












ucation ) 












Veterans Adminis- 


P.L. 16 voca- 





220,920 


329,455 * 


297,098 * 


tration (Assist- 


tional reha- 










ant Administra- 


bilitation 










tor for Voca- 


benefits 










tional Rehabili- 












tation and Ed- 












ucation ) 












Veterans Adminis- 


Administration 





108,842 


97,465 


77,516 


tration (Assist- 


of above two 










ant Administra- 


programs 










tor for Voca- 










r 


tional Rehabili- 












tation and Ed- 












ucation ) 












Federal Security 


Veterans educa- 





22 








Agency ( Office 


tional infor- 










of Education) 


mation serv- 












ice 










Federal Security 


Rehabilitation 


882 


1,681 


1 9 857 


2,207 


Agency ( Office 


of disabled in 










of Vocational 


educational 










Rehabilitation) 


institutions 










Total 




882 


2,450,284 


3,039,631 


2,436,701 





* See Table 28 for revised unofficial estimates. 



A few statistical tables will indicate something of the scope and 
nature of these veterans* programs. The veteran enrollment in 
the various programs for 1947 and 1948 is indicated by the fol- 
lowing two tables. 
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TABUE 25. AVERAGE ENROLLMENT OF VETERANS, FOR FISCAL YEAH 1947 * 



Program 


PX. 346 


P.L. 16 


Total 


Schools of higher learning 


815,707 


60,944 


876,651 


Below college level and other schools . . 
Institutional on-farm training 


400,734 
95,000(E) 


26,241 
8,150 


426,975 
103 150(E) 


On-the-job training 


566,988 


79,130 


646 118 










Total 


1878429(E) 


174,465 


2 052 894(E) 











* Data for this and next three tables obtained from Bureau of the Budget, June 
1948. 

TABLE 26. AVERAGE ENROLLMENT OF VETERANS, JANUARY 31, 1948, THROUGH 
APRIL 30, 1948, BY TYPE OF PROGRAM 



Program 


PX. 346 


PX. 16 


Total 


Schools of higher learning 


1,055,549 


83,622 


1,139,171 


Below college level and other schools 


668,639 


39,080 


707,719 


Institutional on-farm 


218,551 


25,584 


244,135 


Self-proprietorship 


(191,984) 


(23,627) 


(215,611) 


Employer-trained 


(26,567) 


(1,957) 


(28,524) 


On-the-job training 


483,850 


102,498 


586,348 










Total 


2,426,589 


250,784 


2,677,373 











It will be noted that in these representative months of 1948 
the total enrollment o veterans increased well over 600,000 above 
the average enrollment of the previous year. There has been a 
large increase in the institutional on-farm enrollment (136 per 
cent), an increase of 65 per cent in enrollment below college level 
and other schools, a 30 per cent increase in enrollment in schools 
of higher learning, and a 9 per cent decrease in on-the-job train- 
ing enrollment. 

The number of veterans who were in training or who had re- 
ceived training as of April 30, 1948, is indicated in Table 27 on 
page 164. 

It will be noted that nearly 5,500,000 veterans, approximately 
half of whom were in active training on April 30, 1948, have taken 
advantage of these federal educational programs for the educa- 
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TABLE 27. STATISTICS REGARDING TRAINING STATUS OF VETERANS As OF 

AFKCL 30, 1948 



Item 


P.L. 346 


PX. 16 


Total 


Total in training 


2,450,925 


252,386 * 


2,703,311 


Total rehabilitated or who have completed 
courses . 


448,806 


34,039 


482,845 


Number who have exhausted entitlement .... 
Total in terminated status and not declared re- 
habilitated 


21,238 


135,658 


21,238 
135,658 


Number who have terminated for other reasons 


2,098,903 




2,098,903 


Total who have been in training 


5,019,872 


422,083 


5,441,955 











* Of these, 40,664 were classified as seriously handicapped. 

tion of veterans. A breakdown of federal funds for this program 
appears below. 

TABLE 28. BREAKDOWN OF FUNDS FOR VETERANS EDUCATION, EXCLUSIVE OF 
ADMINISTRATION, IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 



Item 


P.L. 346 


PX. 16 


Total 


Obli- 
gated 


Available 


Obli- 
gated 


Available 


Obli- 
gated 


Available 


1947 


1948* 


1949* 


1947 


1948* 


1949* 


1947 


1948* 


1949* 


Subsistence 




















and allow- 




















ances . . . 
Tuition and 


1,551 


1,654 


1,800 


191 


260 


214 


1,742 


1,914 


2,014 


fees 
Supplies . . . 
Equipment . 

Total , . . 


496 
11 
61 


802 
18 
86 


693 
18 
86 


24 
1 
5 


55 
2 
11 


56 
2 
9 


520 
12 
66 


857 
20 
97 


749 
20 
95 


2,119 


2,560 


2,597 


221 


328 


281 


2,340 


2,888 


2,878 



* Revised unofficial estimates of expenditures, as of June 1948, from Bureau 
of the Budget. 

These programs are among the most significant ventures in ed- 
ucation that the federal government ever has undertaken. Their 
commendable reception by the public at large, by educational 
institutions, and by veterans is testimony that these programs 
have been worthwhile. The federal contribution to this pro- 
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gram extends considerably beyond the sums indicated in the 
above table in such matters as the federal administration of these 
programs (almost $97,500,000 in 1948), the furnishing of various 
educational facilities to educational institutions ( over 16,500,000 
square feet of building space in classrooms and so forth ) , and the 
furnishing of veteran housing at educational institutions (almost 
148,000 family or other type living units were furnished by 
April 30, 1948). 

A. Public Law 346 ( "G .1. Bill of Rights') 

It is important to add that there has sometimes been a wide 
disparity between the purpose of the law and the actual practice 
in this program, particularly with respect to much of the train- 
ing given in below college level school courses. For example, 
huge sums have been expended under the law for such things as 
sport flying, ballroom dancing, hobby photography, and other 
training in fields offering few vocational opportunities compared 
to the number of veterans enrolled. This situation was partially 
corrected by the 1949 Supplemental Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Bill which passed Congress in June of 1948. By this, 
expenditures were eliminated for courses determined by the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs to be avocational or recreational 
in character, except that flight courses elected for use in the vet- 
eran's occupation or contemplated occupation are not to be con- 
sidered avocational or recreational. Also limitations were placed 
upon profit schools in which the majority of the enrollment con- 
sists of veterans. The following, quoted from the Bureau of the 
Budget in response to a request for data in connection with this 
study ^ will explain the situation which has led to the above lim- 
itations on the program: 

1. The authority for approving schools, establishments and programs 
for instruction in the G .1. Bill of Rights is vested in the several States, 
not in the Veterans Administration. 

2. The eligible veteran may elect any course on a State-approved 
list, regardless of whether or not it has any relation to his "readjustment 
to civilian life" or to a legitimate cultural or vocational objective. 
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3. Education and training benefits must be continued for the eligible 
veteran enrolled in the course of his choice as long as he meets the pre- 
scribed requirements of the institution of his enrollment, no matter 
how inferior those requirements may be. 

4. The law prescribes no minimum standards of performance, except 
for job training and to a much lesser extent for farm training. There 
are none for profit schools, for example. 

5. The law specifically prohibits the Federal Government from exer- 
cising any supervision or control whatever over any training institution 
or establishment or any State agency beyond that which was being 
exercised prior to the enactment of the G.L Bill of Rights. 

6. Some profit schools have given indication that they may challenge 
the Veterans Administration's legal authority to require an accounting 
of costs and profits as a basis for determining a "fair and reasonable" 
charge. 

These provisions of the law operate satisfactorily with respect to 
schools with well-established and well-recognized standards providing 
veterans with instruction of broad educational value, such as colleges 
and universities, and schools of secondary or elementary learning. 
However-, they have presented major problems with respect to training 
given veterans in below college-level profit schools. It is estimated 
that more than 20 per cent of the total veteran enrollment in all courses 
are taking courses (many of them very costly) in this type of school. 
The percentage is expected to continue to increase in the coming 
months. Many veterans will, of course, receive worth while training 
in these schools. On the other hand, surveys indicate that a large pro- 
portion of veterans are enrolling either in courses for avocational or 
recreational reasons or in courses providing training in a trade in 
which there is no reasonable prospect for employment of the majority 
of veterans jamming into some of these schools, often in response to 
high pressure advertising. 

There is strong evidence that the availability of the Federal subsidy 
has operated in this field greatly to unbalance supply and demand. 
It has made it highly profitable for large number of profit schools to 
start in business to catch the G.I, trade, many of which schools will go 
out of business when the G.I. program is at an end. For example, flight 
schools increased by more than 70 per cent in 1947. Many schools 
have paid practically no attention to occupational placement and cer- 
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tainly made no effort to restrict enrollment to the number they believe 
they can place. For a good many of the numerous profit schools 
which have started in business to take advantage of the G.I. Bill of 
Rights and a few of the older schools, the emphasis is more on a quick 
return on investment rather than on a good placement record. For 
many veterans, training in such courses will be a waste of time and a 
loss of valuable entitlement to a good education; for the taxpayer it 
will be a total waste of money. 

The Chairman of the Education and Training Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Veterans' Affairs estimated in an article in the 
May 8 issue of Cottier's magazine that "the Federal Government is 
spending close to half a billion dollars a year supporting schools that 
fall far short of serving as benefactors of the veteran/' 

An article by Albert Q. Maisel in the Cottiers issue of May 1 as 
well as a Bureau of the Budget report of February 9, 1948, to the Con- 
gress, on "Special Problems Arising Under the Servicemen's Readjust- 
ment Act'" will illustrate some of the problems in this program. 

In summary, these problems grow out of three basic defects in the 
program: 

1. The law provides no method either to the State approving agency 
or the Federal Government of approving training courses in schools 
other than those of higher learning, elementary and secondary schools 
for the individual veteran who has the intention and reasonable pros- 
pect of using it for achieving his employment objective while exclud- 
ing those who have no intention or reasonable prospect of using the 
training for a legitimate vocational purpose. 

2. The State approving agencies in most instances have insufficient 
funds, staff, and technical know-how to cope with the huge problem 
of supervising the very large number of profit schools providing train- 
ing under the G.I. Bill of Rights. The Federal Government is pro- 
hibited by law from exercising such supervision. 

3. The law sets forth no general standards as a guide to approving 
and supervising such training. 

It appears that in our effort to keep the federal government 
from exercising any control over the standards and purposes of 
education in states we have permitted abuses to arise. We are 
now attempting by a process of negation to eliminate the worst 
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of these abuses. It would seem that the federal government has 
a greater right to demand minimal standards than has previously 
been evidenced in this program. 



B. Institutional On-farm Training 

The institutional on-farm training program for veterans under 
PJL. 346 as amended is deserving of special mention due to a 
number of its rather distinctive features. Certain planning for 
this program was made in co-ordination with the Division of 
Vocational Education of the U.S. Office of Education. Consid- 
erable responsibility is placed on states and in most cases the 
state boards for vocational education have assisted with the pro- 
gram. The Veterans Administration re-imburses the states, and 
through them the local areas, or re-imburses local areas directly, 
for conducting the program at an agreed cost 'which is found to 
be fair and reasonable, including a fair and reasonable allowance 
for administrative costs. In 32 of the states, as of June 30, 1948, 
agreements were in existence between the Veterans Administra- 
tion and the state boards for vocational education (or other des- 
ignated state agencies) for the operation of the program. In 
other states, the agreements were with local boards of education 
or individual schools. Such administration and supervision as 
is done by staff under the federal program of vocational educa- 
tion is not re-imbursable from Veterans Administration funds. 

In some instances, the local high school agriculture teachers 
assist with the program, but the more prevalent plan is to em- 
ploy special vocational agriculture teachers for this purpose. 
Some 11,000 special teachers are currently employed by local 
boards of education throughout the country for this purpose. 
The usual ratio is one teacher for each twenty trainees. These 
teachers conduct the 200 hours of classroom instruction required 
of each trainee per year and the added and related 100 hours of 
on-the-farm instruction required for the self-employed veteran 
or 50 hours required for the employed enrollee. In some states 
each self-employed trainee must develop a plan for his farm, to 
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be approved by a special council in each county. On this coun- 
cil the various interests, including county agricultural agent (U.S. 
Department of Agriculture Extension Program), representatives 
of the program for vocational education, and leading farmers, are 
represented. Here the assistance of the various local and fed- 
eral agencies dealing with related problems are enlisted and 
co-ordinated. This is an excellent example of co-ordination 
which might well be extended to other areas of federal concern. 
The effort is not so much in the direction of defining areas of ac- 
tion and of defending those areas as it is in the direction of at- 
tempting to locate means and implementations for strong mutual 
support of a program. Rather than having an overlapping of 
jurisdictions,, we have co-ordinated and beneficial support. 

Most veterans under this are self -proprietors (manager of farms 
they own or on which they are tenants ) while a minority work for 
other farmers. In June 1948, ninety per cent of veterans under 
this program were self -proprietors. 

C. General 

The vocational rehabilitation program of the Federal Security 
Agency is involved with many activities outside of the field of 
education. Since 1943 its emphasis has changed from vocational 
re-education to physical rehabilitation or restoration. The sums 
indicated in Table 24 are only those portions of the total funds 
for this activity which can be definitely traced to educational in- 
stitutions for the vocational re-education of individuals in need 
of rehabilitation. Insofar as the programs of this section of our 
report have concerned or operated through the regularly consti- 
tuted educational institutions of the country, it is believed that 
they have been highly effective both in the interests of the insti- 
tutions and in the national interest. 

It is believed that, except for a few matters mentioned above 
and which primarily involve profit institutions, these programs 
should continue much in their present form. There are those 
who have felt that the Veterans Administration has curtailed 
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states* rights in education by its procedure in dealing directly 
with educational institutions. Were this program primarily con- 
cerned with the secondary or elementary schools of the country, 
for which all states have a central control or operating staff, there 
would be merit in this objection. Very few states, however, have 
any over-all centralized state offices for dealing with higher edu- 
cational institutions and even when such exist they have little or 
no control over private higher educational institutions. On the 
higher educational level particularly, these private institutions 
constitute a very definite part and parcel of the regularly consti- 
tuted higher educational program of the land. Thus we know 
of no currently available means whereby the bulk of the program 
of veteran education and its administration could have been de- 
centralized to the states* In fact, authority to approve schools 
which has been delegated to states has been the basic cause of 
the major difficulties which this program has encountered. The 
blame for this should not be placed upon the states, however, but 
rather on the federal government for not having previously set 
minimal standards for the selection of those educational institu- 
tions through which veterans might be educated. 

II. "CIVILIAN" EDUCATION OF THE NATIONAL MILITARY 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Among the many interesting and valuable educational con- 
tributions of World War II has been the growth of education 
similar to that offered in our regular institutions of the country 
by the armed forces. This has been motivated by several con- 
ditions* In the modern type of military training and procedure 
the general educational level and competency of individuals is 
an important factor. The opportunity to gain general educational 
advancement is an added incentive to enlistments. And beyond 
this, credit should be given to our military leaders for their sin- 
cere desire to raise the educational level of society at large. In 
the long run the effectiveness of the military forces is closely allied 
with the effectiveness of individuals at large throughout the coun- 
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try. The programs of the following table indicate the concern 
of the armed forces in this field. 

TABLE 29. FEDERAL ACTIVITIES OPERATED BY THE AHMED FORCES TO GIVE 
"CIVILIAN** 1 EDUCATION AT ALL EDUCATIONAL LEVELS TO FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 



Department or agency 


Identification of 
program 


Obligated Available 
(in thousands of dollars) 


1940 


1947 


1948 


1949 


National Military Estab- 


United States Armed 





2,973 


2,377 


4,025 


lishmentArmy ( Spe- 


Forces Institute and 










cial Staff T I and E ) 


class instruction 










National Military Estab- 


Educational services 





699 


594 


663 


lishmentNavy (Bu- 


including USAFI 










reau of Naval Per- 












sonnel ) 












National Military Estab- 


U.S. Marine Corps In- 


20 


152 


160 


180 


lishmentNavy (U.S. 


stitute 










Marine Corps) 












National Military Estab- 


USAFI 





1 


1 


1 


lishmentNavy (U.S. 












Marine Corps) 












Total 




20 


3,825 


3,132 


4,869 





The brief descriptions xinder the Army and Navy of Chap- 
ter 2 should be consulted for further information about these 
programs. 

The Armed Forces Institute is operated for the benefit of the 
Army, Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps. Its over-all educa- 
tional policies are determined by a committee of leading civilian 
educators and Army and Navy officers. Its correspondence 
courses, many of them prepared by leading educational institu- 
tions in the country, cover a broad variety of subjects at all levels 
of education. The Army reported an active enrollment in these 
correspondence and self -teaching courses to be 145,000 in May of 
1948. Enrolling in one of some 6,000 college courses made avail- 
able by USAFI through contractual arrangements with 59 civilian 
co-operating non-profit colleges and universities were 10,000 indi- 
viduals. Sixty thousand individuals attended classes organized 
at posts, camps, and stations given by local education officers. 
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Five thousand were enrolled in regular classes at near-by civilian 
schools and colleges., the Army paying 75 per cent of tuition costs. 
Most of this study is during the soldiers' off-duty time. How- 
ever, a number of courses which are closely related to the accom- 
plishment of the military mission are offered during duty time, as 
for example courses in clerical subjects for training clerks and 
typists, language courses for individuals to be assigned overseas, 
literacy training for illiterates, and special classes for individuals 
with less than the equivalent of an eighth grade education. Over 
5,000 Army and Air Force personnel are qualifying for high school 
diplomas or high school equivalency certificates each month. 
Records of study accomplished and results of the standing of in- 
dividuals on the General Educational Development ("GED") 
Test are generally accepted for credit in the regular institutions 
of the country. 

These programs are to be commended. They are in line with 
good military policy as well as good general social policy. Their 
continued support is highly warranted. 

III. OFFICE OF EDUCATION ACTIVITIES CONCERNED WITH 
ALL LEVELS OF EDUCATION 

It will have been noted previously that several activities of the 
Office of Education which could be clearly segregated as refer- 
ring to elementary-secondary education or to higher education 
have been listed. A number of the activities of this Office con- 
cern all levels of education and are included in Table 30. 

The Office of Education is considered with some detail in 
Chapter 10. 

IV. ACTTVTTIES IN THE INTERNATIONAL INTEREST 

Two programs of the Office of Education concern education at 
all levels in the international interest. They are included in the 
following table. 
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TABLE 30. FEDERAL ACTIVITIES FOR GENERAL ASSISTANCE, LEADERSHIP, AND 
RESEARCH TO ALL LEVELS OF EDUCATION THROUGH THE UNITED STATES OFFICE 

OF EDUCATION a 



Department or agency 


Identification of 
program 


Obligated Available 
(in thousands of dollars) 


1940 


1947 


1948 


1949 


Federal Security Agency 


General administration 


NA 


95 


114 


129 


(Office of Educa- 


auxiliary services 










tion) 












Federal Security Agency 


General administration 


NA 


364 


436 


449 


(Office of Educa- 


central services 










tion) 












Federal Security Agency 


General administration 


NA 


65 


110 


86 


(Office of Educa- 


of Office of Educa- 










tion) 


tion 










Federal Security Agency 


Total administration of 


800 


& 


c 


a, 


(Office of Educa- 


Office of Education 










tion) 


(no 1940 break- 












down available as in 












1947, 1948, and 












1949) 










Federal Security Agency 


Surplus property 





694 


418 


NA 


(Office of Educa- 


utilization 










tion) 












Total 




800+ 


1,218 


1,078 


664+ 





a See Tables 9 (Chapter 5), 15 (Chapter 5), and 20 (Chapter 6). 
b $1,402 thousands distributed to various accounts. 
c $1,791 thousands distributed to various accounts. 
d $1,898 thousands distributed to various accounts. 

TABLE 31. FEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN THE INTERNATIONAL INTEREST CONCERNING 
ALL LEVELS OF EDUCATION THROUGH THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 



Department or agency 


Identification of 
program 


Obligated Available 
(in thousands of dollars) 


1940 


1947 


1948 


1949 


Federal Security Agency 
(Office of Education) 


General administration 
international edu- 


NA 


51 


67 


72 




cation 










Federal Security Agency 
(Office of Education) 


Co-operation with 
American Repub- 
licsexchange of 
teachers and stu- 




195 


374 


403 


Total 


dents 










NA 


246 


441 


475 
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V. MISCELLANEOUS 

A number of federal activities which either cover all levels of 
education or cannot be designated by level of education are 
included in the following table. 



TABLE 32. 



MISCELLANEOUS -FmEBAL EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES WHICH CONCERN 
ALL LEVELS OF EDUCATION 



Department or 
agency 


Identification of 
program 


Obligated Available 
(in thousands of dollars) 


1940 


1947 


1948 


1949 


National Military 
Establishmen t - 


Education of na- 
tives in Trust 


NA 


NA 


537 


400 


Navy (Office of 
Chief of Naval 


Territory and 
on Guam 










Operations) 
Justice ( Federal 
Prison System) 


Academic and oc- 
cupational edu- 
cation of pris- 


205(E) 


275 


275 


275 




oners 










Justice (Federal 
Prison System) 


Federal Prison 
Industries, Inc., 
vocational 


20 


369 


338 


380 


Federal Security 
Agency 


training 
Columbia Institu- 
tion for the 
Deaffederal 


150 


246 


259 


NA 


Federal Security 
Agency 


support 
American Printing 
House for the 
Blind-federal 


125 


125 


125 


125 


Tennessee Valley 
Authority 
War Assets Admin- 
istration ' 

Total 


support 
Educational rela- 
tionships 
Sale and donation 
of surplus prop- 
erty 


NA 


82 

NA 


NA 
NA 


NA 
NA 


500+ (E) 


1,097+ 


1,534+ 


1,180+ 





In its program for education of natives on Guam and other is- 
land areas, the Navy has included basic elementary and second- 
ary education as well as a considerable offering in certain areas of 
higher education. Although one might raise a question as to 
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whether the Navy is a proper federal agency to be operating pub- 
lic school systems, one may also ask the question, "What agency 
of the government could perform this particular activity at these 
locations more effectively?" Any other agency of the govern- 
ment would of necessity have to duplicate staff and facilities, 
-while the Navy already has extensive facilities in these areas. 
The problem seems rather to be one of proper co-ordination be- 
tween the various agencies of the government which are respon- 
sible for the education of indigenous peoples. A possible solution 
for this situation has been suggested in Section V of Chapter 5. 

One might raise the question as to whether the professional staff 
of the Office of Education and particularly the Division of Voca- 
tional Education could be of assistance in advisement in connec- 
tion with the education of federal prisoners. It is assumed that 
if such assistance is needed, the Department of Justice should 
initiate the request. 

The Columbia Institution for the Deaf (in the District of Co- 
lumbia ) and the American Printing House for the Blind ( in Ken- 
tucky) are somewhat unique in their federal sponsorship. How- 
ard University might be added to these two in this respect. 
Basically these institutions are private corporations. Through 
long history the government has evidenced an interest in them by 
continued financial support. The unique place of these institu- 
tions in American life and in meeting the needs of special groups 
therein warrant continued federal support. Were this support 
withdrawn, definite curtailment of essential services would take 
place. Each institution., to a considerable extent, does serve peo- 
ple in all parts of the country. 

There is no indication within the activities of this classification 
of overlapping jurisdictions or of other matters which should 
concern this report. 



Chapter 8. UNCLASSIFIED EDUCATIONAL AND 
CLOSELY RELATED ACTIVITIES 



The previous three chapters have dealt with classifications of 
federal activities in the field of education which directly affect, 
operate through, or are similar to the regularly constituted schools 
and higher institutions of the nation ( category "A" ) . Chapter 9 
will treat of educational and closely associated training activities of 
the government which are clearly not linked with these regularly 
constituted educational institutions (category "B"). A few pro- 
grams which cannot be so clearly classified, either because they 
involve both category "A" and "B" activities or because they are 
otherwise somewhat indefinite in this respect, are considered in 
this chapter* 

I. PRE- OR IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR GOVERNMENT SERVICE 

Five programs are identified as appropriate to this chapter 
which concern pre- or in-service education or training for service 
in the federal government. These are listed in Table 33 on page 
177. 

A review of the brief descriptions of these programs which ap- 
pear in Chapter 2 will indicate that most of these activities deal 
to some extent through higher institutions of the land or offer 
some phases of study -which parallel that offered in regular schools. 
They offer still further evidence that the schools and colleges of 
the country are being used rather extensively for the pre- or in- 
service education and training of government personnel. 
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TABLE 33. FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES FOR PRE- OR IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
FOR GOVERNMENT SERVICE WHICH CANNOT BE CLEARLY DESIGNATED As IN 

EITHER CATEGORY "A" OR "B" 



Department or agency 


Identification of 
program 


Obligated Available 
(in thousands of dollars) 


1940 


1947 


1948 


1949 


National Military Estab- 


Postgraduate 


218 


774 


829 


937 


lishmentNavy ( Bu- 


school 










reau of Naval Person- 












nel) 












National Military Estab- 


In-service for scien- 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


lishmentNavy (Bu- 


tific and techni- 










reau of Ships) 


cal employees 










Treasury (U.S. Coast 


Graduate study for 


8 


18 


20 


32 


Guard) 


officers 










Treasury (U.S. Coast 


U.S. Coast Guard 


NA 


23 


50 


71 


Guard) 


Training Station 










U.S. Civil Service Com- 


In-service training 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


mission 


of government 












personnel 










Total 




226+ 


815+ 


899+ 


1,040+ 





II. PROGRAMS IN THE INTERNATIONAL INTEREST 

What has been stated in the previous section applies as well to 
four activities which concern the exchange of persons in the in- 
ternational interest. Table 34 on page 178 presents these. 

One program, not included in the inventory of Chapter 2, 
should be mentioned as illustrative of the fact that there are prob- 
ably many federal activities which are somewhat peripheral to 
our definition of education. The Branch of Commercial Fish- 
eries, Fisheries Educational Service, of the Department of the In- 
terior has $75,000 available annually for "promoting the free flow 
of domestically produced fishery products in commerce by con- 
ducting an educational service/* Among other activities con- 
ducted by the Section, fish cookery demonstrations and fishery 
exhibits are presented before groups of consumers, school lunch- 
room operators, restaurant managers, and others to instruct them 
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TABLE 34. FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES nsr THE IXTERXATIOKAL INTEREST 
WHICH CANISTOT BE CLEARLY DESIGNATED EM EITHER CATEGORY "A" OR **B~ 



Department or 
agency 


Identification of 
program 


Obligated Available 
(in thousands of dollars) 


1940 


1947 


1948 


1949 


State (Interna- 


Administration of 3 





189(E) 


37(E) 


S8(E) 


tional Exchange 


programs 










of Persons Divi- 












sion) 












Commerce 


Philippine rehabili- 





429 


362 


404 




tation technical 












training 










Commerce 


Inter-American Ex- 





465 


229 


222 




change of Per- 












sons Program 










Smithsonian Insti- 


Co-operation with 





140 


94 


114 


tution 


American Repub- 












lics program 












anthropology 










Total 







1,223(E) 


722(E) 


778(E) 





in the best methods of preparation of fishery products. Some 
group training of fishermen and fishery industry shore "workers is 
conducted through visual aid presentations. These two activities 
account for perhaps 35 per cent of the funds authorized during 
each fiscal year. The balance is used principally in the prepara- 
tion of educational materials. 



Chapter 9. FEDERAL ACTIVITIES NOT 

CONCERNING REGULAR INSTITUTIONS 



A number o federal educational or training activities., con- 
cerned with in-service programs for federal personnel, the in- 
ternational interest, and the education or training of non-federal 
employees in specialized fields of study not normally in the cur- 
riculum of the regular schools of the country, clearly do not con- 
cern the regularly constituted schools and colleges of the country. 
They are included in this chapter primarily for the purpose of 
inventory. The analysis and appraisal of these activities is not 
a matter for consideration in this study devoted to education. 
The close relationship of these to education and the fact that the 
methods and materials of education are used in these warrants 
their inclusion here. No listing of the total educational enter- 
prise of the federal government would be complete without them. 

I. IN-SEKVICE EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR GOVERNMENT SERVICE 

The programs of in-service education and training of govern- 
ment personnel shown in Table 35 have been identified. Be- 
cause the operations of an agency of the government may often 
merge with its program for training of personnel, it should not be 
assumed that this is a complete inventory of such activities. This 
merging has made it impossible, in many cases, to identify funds 
involved. Also many activities may be so informal in nature that 
they cannot be easily identified. This listing should be consid- 
ered as representative of the more formal in-service training 
activities. 

Table 21 of Chapter 6 listed many programs of a pre- or in- 
service nature which utilized the higher institutions of the land. 
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When is it more desirable to utilize these or other already existing 
institutions? When is it more desirable for the government to 
operate its own programs for education and training? A com- 
prehensive study to find the answers to these questions should be 
made. Similarly, answers are needed to such questions as: Is 
there needless overlapping at some points in these activities? 
Could consolidation, as for instance in certain common training 
areas of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, be effected to advan- 
tage? Is there a possibility that a federal educational agency 
could furnish desirable professional services in planning these 
programs, thus increasing effectiveness and eliminating necessity 
of duplicating professional staff in education? For instance, is it 
necessary or desirable to have technical staff and facilities for 
the production of training films and other audio-visual aids in 
several agencies of the government? The same question might 
apply to other fields including that of subject matter and psycho- 
logical tests and measurements for personnel and training uses. 
What might be the role of the agency having major over-all re- 
sponsibility for federal personnel policies and administration in 
these regards? It is believed that research and study into such 
questions as these may be of assistance in obtaining higher effec- 
tiveness in the government service as well as in eliminating un- 
necessary overlapping of staff and services. 

II. PROGRAMS IN THE INTERNATIONAL INTEREST 

Table 36 presents programs in the international interest which 
are appropriate to this chapter. 

III. PROGRAMS PRIMARILY FOR NON-FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 

The federal government has embarked on a number of special- 
ized programs primarily for the education and training of indi- 
viduals for non-governmental service. These are indicated in 
Table 37 which appears on page 185. 

Practically all of these programs train personnel in fields close 
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TABLE 37. FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES NOT CONCERNING THE REGULAR 
SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTRY, OPERATED PRDVTARTLY FOR NON-FEDERAL EIMFLOYEES 



Department or 
agency 


Identification of 
program 


Obligated Available 
(in thousands of dollars) 


1940 


1947 


1948 


1949 


Justice ( Federal 


National Police 


4 


8 


12 


7 


Bureau o Inves- 


Academy 










tigation ) 












Justice ( Federal 


General and spe- 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Bureau of Inves- 


cialized police 










tigation ) 


training 










Interior ( National 


Yosemite School 


NA 


1 


1 


1 


Park Service) 


of Field Natural 












History 










Interior (Bureau of 


Safety training 


NA 


NA 


250 


250 


Mines ) 












Interior (Bureau of 


Coal mine safety 


NA 


NA 


225 


314 


Mines) 












U.S. Maritime 


Re- training 


NA 


2,767 


1,276 


1,275(E) 


Commission (Bu- 


licensed person- 










reau of Training) 


nel 










U.S. Maritime 


Training licensed 


NA 


1,954 


1,606 


1,585(E) 


Commission ( Bu- 


and unlicensed 










reau of Training) 


personnel 










U.S. Maritime 


U.S. Maritime 


NA 


227 


125 


125(E) 


Commission (Bu- 


Service Insti- 










reau of Training) 


tute 










U.S. Maritime 


Training of sea- 


NA 


1,082 


480 


441 (E) 


Commission (Bu- 


men, general 










reau of Training ) 


administration, 












etc* 










Federal Security 


Procurement of 


_ 


__ 


40* 


0* 


Agency ( Office of 


visual aids for 










Education ) 


mental hygiene 












program of U.S. 












Public Health 












Service 










Federal Security 


Training institutes 





_ 


42 


20 


Agency (Public 


for practicing 










Health Service) 


physicians in 












mental health 










Federal Security 


Training of health 





281 


449 


495 


Agency ( Public 


department per- 






' 




Health Service, 


sonnel 










Bureau of State 












Services ) 












Total 




4+ 


6,320+ 


4,506+ 


4,513+ (E) 





Funds remain available until June 30, 1950. 
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to the national interest. The existence of a well-manned mer- 
chant fleet is a national concern at all times, and particularly so in 
times when national defense needs are paramount. A coal mine 
disaster is always a matter of grave national concern. The proper 
policing of the country, and the co-ordination of crime investiga- 
tion activities among local, state, and federal agencies is a con- 
cern of all. To have properly trained medical and public health 
personnel generally available is important to the welfare of the 
people of die country. Important as these are, why stop here? 
An adequate supply of individuals capable and skilled in the 
building of homes is currently important for the national welfare. 
The national welfare is also very close to our effectiveness in hav- 
ing capable and skilled individuals to teach in our schools., to man 
our railroads, to transmit our communications, to assess our tax- 
able property, to sell us our food, to supply us with proper clothes, 
and a myriad of other activities and services which concern us as 
individuals or as a collective body of individuals. It is apparent 
that we cannot carry this policy of federal training of non-govern- 
mental employees to its logical conclusion unless we would have 
a paternalistic state. We are correct in evolving a policy that 
the federal government should train non-governmental employees 
in fields not available in our regularly constituted institutions of 
the country which are closely allied with the national defense. 
Beyond this, we are less certain. A strong democratic nation 
must have strength in the grass roots of its individuals, commu- 
nities > and states. Insofar as federal activities help build strength 
and initiative here, they serve the cause of democracy. Insofar 
as they tend to develop a paternalistic federalism they antagonize 
our basic philosophy of government. While mindful of the wel- 
fare of individuals and of the varied interests in the nation,, we 
must guard against the paternalistic approach. The method by 
which these activities are carried out may be the crux of the sit- 
uation. A maximum of responsibility must be placed on the 
individual, the community, and the state. 



Chapter 10. THE UNITED STATES OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION 



Although it will have been observed in the previous chapters 
that the United States Office of Education has a minor role in the 
total educational enterprise of the federal government which con- 
cerns the elementary, secondary, or higher institutions of the 
country, it is essential that something of its history, mission, and 
organization be understood. In a treatment of either federal 
policy or organization relative to education, this Office must be 
considered* Following is a brief description of this agency of the 
government. 

I. HISTORY 

The mid-1800*s saw a heightened interest in public education 
in the states which was greatly stimulated by the Civil War and 
its aftermath. The limitations on the effectiveness of the several 
states in building an adequate educational system when working 
independently became increasingly apparent to educators and 
statesmen alike. The desirability of a national educational head- 
quarters^ which would study educational problems and collect and 
disseminate educational information, became increasingly ap- 
parent, 

As a result, early in JL866 Representative Garfield of Ohio intro- 

7 J r, I". , , , ,.*. JT.r - , t *, **>,, ,,,,,,,,. * ,, ,, ,., V , , t ^,, * 

duced a bill to establish a department of education in the federal 
government. The Congressional debates which f ollowed clearly 
indicated the desire to refrain from any centralization of educa- 
tional authority in the federal government which might infringe 
upon the basic responsibilities of states. The opinion was ex- 
pressed that the federal interest would be furthered, as better ed- 
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ucation in the states would be a factor in preventing a recurrence 
of such a disaster as the Civil War. It was felt that no educated 
people would be led into revolt. 

The bill passed Congress by a narrow majority and was signed 
in March of 1867. It specified a Department of Education, with- 
out Cabinet rank, for the purpose of 

* . . collecting such statistics and facts as shall show the condition and 
progress of education in the several States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the organization and management 
of schools and school systems, and methods of teaching, as shall aid the 
people of the United States in the establishment and maintenance of 
efficient school systems, and otherwise promote the cause of education 
throughout the country. 1 

It further specified that the President should appoint a commis- 
sioner of education to receive $4,000 per year and, among other 
things, that the commissioner should report to Congress each 
year "the results of his investigations and labors., together with a 
statement of such facts and recommendations as will, in his judg- 
ment, subserve the purpose for which the department is estab- 
lished/' 2 

In the following year, Congress changed the name of the new 
agency to "Office of Education" and placed it in the Department 
of the Interior where it remained until July 1, 1939. On that date 
it was transferred to the Federal Security Agency. In 1870 the 
name was again changed to "Bureau of Education," which was 
retained until the name "Office of Education" was restored in 
1929. 

It will be noted from the basic act establishing the Office of 
Education as quoted above, its initial purposes were to: 

(1) Collect statistics and facts to show the condition and 
progress of education; 

(2) Diffuse information to aid in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school systems, and 

1 14 Stat. 434. 
2 The same. 
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( 3 ) Otherwise promote the cause of education throughout the 
country. 

These are still considered to be the primary mission of the Office. 
They are attained through research, service, and leadership, which 
should continue to be the major means by which the Office ac- 
complishes its mission. 

The Congress from time to time, however, has seen fit to pro- 
vide expanding activities in the actual operation of programs by 
the Office of Education. A few of these activities are worthy 
of mention. 

Responsibility for the education of native children in Alaska 
was given to the Office in 1885 where it remained until transferred 
to the Office of Indian Affairs in 1931 on the grounds that the 
Office of Education should not be concerned with the administra- 
tion of schools. For a number of years the Office of Education 
was responsible for the Reindeer Service in Alaska. 

Under the "Second Morrill Act*' of 1890, the Secretary of the 
Interior was given responsibility for the administration of the 
fiscal grants for resident instruction in land grant colleges. This 
function was delegated to the Office of Education where it still 
remains. 

The federal administration and supervision of the program of 
aid to states for vocational education was vested in the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education by the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. 
In 1933 the functions and staff of this Board were transferred to 
the Office of Education. With this program came that for vo- 
cational rehabilitation which remained with the Office of Educa- 
tion until 1943 when a separate office was set up within the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. The administration and supervision of the 
program for vocational education, however, has remained with 
the Office of Education. 

In the years following 1933, the Office was engaged in the ad- 
ministration of a number of new operational programs. It had 
certain responsibilities for the Civilian Conservation Corps. A 
number of special projects financed by emergency work relief 
funds were undertaken, including the educational radio project 
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and the public affairs forums. Later it was given limited re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the National Youth Administra- 
tion program. With the approach of the war, it was placed in 
charge of the programs for training of war production workers, 
including engineering, science, and management war training. 
Later it was given responsibility for the administration of the stu- 
dent war loans program, and shared certain responsibility for the 
Lanham Act in providing educational facilities to communities 
where war-incurred federal activity had created financial burdens 
which could not be carried locally. With the passing of the war, 
the Office has been given added responsibilities in the joint ad- 
ministration of programs involved with disposition of surplus 
properties to educational institutions, in providing facilities for 
the education of veterans, and in the international exchange of 
persons program by transfer of funds from the Department of 
State. 

While these activities have demonstrated an effective ability 
of the Office to be flexible in terms of continuing or emergency 
needs of the country, they have involved it in activities which are 
secondary to its historic mission. It should be added, however, 
that the Office has always been a champion of the rights of the 
states to develop their educational programs, and has insisted 
whenever possible that programs operate by placing initiative and 
responsibility on state school systems and on individual higher in- 
stitutions of learning. The degree to which administrative detail 
can be carried on without undue interference with the major re- 
sponsibilities of research, service, and leadership is a matter of 
concern which will be treated later in this report. 

The table on the opposite page gives statistical information 
which indicates something of the historical growth and activities 
of the Office. 

II. ORGANIZATION 

In the 1944 Annual Report of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, the Commissioner outlined in considerable detail a plan 
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of re-organization of the Office to improve its service. This was 
based on the assumption that 

The U.S. Office of Education should be strengthened and re- 
organized in order that it may be prepared to do its indispensable part 
in giving national leadership and assistance to the educational systems 
and institutions of the several States and their local communities in 
meeting the long-term educational demands of the post-war period. 3 

After stating the need for re-organization, the Report contin- 
ued: 

Summary of Broad Functions of a Federal Office of Education 

In sum, bearing clearly in mind that the control and administration 
of education are State and local functions, and assuming that a spirit of 
cooperation and mutual helpfulness continues to exist between the 
States and the Federal Government in the field of education, the broad 
functions which the U.S. Office of Education should be prepared to 
carry on will include: 

1. The collection of information with respect to education in the 
states and in other countries so as to make possible intelligent compari- 
sons and conclusions regarding the efficiency of educational programs. 

2. The formulation and recommendation of minimum educational 
standards which ought to be made to prevail in the schools and colleges 
of all the States and the preparation of suggested proposals and plans 
for improving various educational practices, arrived at by cooperative 
planning among private and public educational organizations and lay 
groups, such recommendations and proposals to be influential only if 
their merit and appropriateness warrant voluntary acceptance by the 
States and institutions. 

3. The provision of services of a national character that cannot well 
be undertaken by single States acting alone, e.g., the collection, inter- 
pretation, and dissemination of national statistics, the conduct of na- 
tional and other important surveys, the convening of conferences of 
national significance. 

4. Pointing out desirable educational ends and procedures, evaluat- 
ing educational trends and giving educational advice and discriminating 
praise* 

3 Annual Report of the United States Office of Education for the Fiscal 
Hear 1944, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C., 1945, p. 67. 
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5. The offering of consultative services to States, school systems, and 
higher educational institutions on problems of reorganization, finance, 
administration, and curriculum. 

6. The coordination of government activities relating to education 
through schools and colleges. 

In all such functions it will be apparent that encouragement and 
stimulation rather than control are envisaged as the objectives of the 
Office of Education with respect to education in the States. 4 

Soon the plan for re-organization was placed in effect, although 
most divisions are still staffed in only skeleton form. In this con- 
nection, some criticism has been leveled at the Office for having 
too many top-flight specialists and administrators in proportion to 
individuals in lower positions. The Office has believed that, if 
it is to develop more status in leadership and service to the 
schools of the nation, it must have capable men and women on its 
staff. To this end, if only a few positions could be filled in the 
divisions of the Office, as has often been the case, an effort has 
been made to bring strong personnel to top positions. It is 
argued that to fill subordinate positions first would deny compe- 
tent professional leadership and service to the states and unduly 
complicate personnel problems if more competent individuals 
were added at the top later. A tradition of relative incompe- 
tency, started early in the re-organization, would jeopardize the 
whole program. The Divisions of Secondary Education and of 
Higher Education are cases in point. The high type individuals 
recently brought to leadership in these divisions, even though the 
subordinate staffs therein are as yet very small, have already dem- 
onstrated a degree of leadership and service to the schools of the 
country out of proportion to the size of these divisions. Within 
limits, it is believed that the Office has been justified in its policy 
of giving priority to the filling of top positions when its appro- 
priations are insufficient to fill all positions which are encompassed 
in its long-range plans. 

The re-organization placed the activities of the Office in eight 
divisions. The Division of Elementary Education has for its pur- 
* The same, p. 75. 
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pose the development of a continuous program of service which 
will make for the improvement of the elementary school programs 
throughout title country- The four sub-groups of this division are 
devoted to elementary school organization and supervision, 
teacher education, instructional problems, and exceptional chil- 
dren and youth. In May of 1948 no staff members were assigned 
to the sub-group for teacher education. 

The Division of Secondary Education was created to serve the 
areas of secondary education not served by the Division of Voca- 
tional Education. Over the years, the Office of Education has 
given a great deal of assistance to schools on matters involving 
vocational education, while comparatively little help had been 
given regarding other matters of concern to the secondary schools 
of the country. This division, although still much smaller than 
the Division of Vocational Education, is making an effort to bal- 
ance the services of the Office in respect to all aspects of sec- 
ondary education. The three sub-groups of the division are de- 
voted to secondary school organization and supervision, teacher 
education, and instructional problems. As with the Division of 
Elementary Education, in May of 1948 no staff members had 
been assigned to the sub-group for teacher education. 

The Division of Higher Education is designed to serve more 
adequately the needs of colleges and ^universities. The three 
sub-groups of the division are organization and administration, 
professional education (only one specialist had been appointed 
by May 1948 and he was in the field of engineering education ) , 
and arts and sciences education. This division is very sketchily 
staffed. 

The Division of Vocational Education is by far the largest 
purely educational division of the Office as now constituted, 
employing some eighty individuals over half of whom are profes- 
sional personnel. This division is responsible for the administra- 
tion of the federal-state co-operative vocational education pro- 
gram. Its sub-groups are concerned with state plans operations 
and program planning operations, the latter being divided into 
agricultural education, trade and industrial education, home eco- 
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nomics education, business education, and occupational informa- 
tion and guidance. In the spring of 1948 the function of auditing 
of federal vocational funds in the states was transferred to the 
Federal Security Agency offices. 

The Division of Central Services brings together in one division 
those services that are necessary to facilitate the operations of the 
Office of Education as a whole. Its sub-groups are research and 
statistical service, information and publications, Office of Educa- 
tion library, and administrative management and services (in- 
ternal "housekeeping" for the Office ) . In 1948, the Administra- 
tor of the Federal Security Agency moved the education library 
to the Federal Security Agency library and withdrew the informa- 
tion and publications section to the Agency over-all information 
and publications section. 

The Division of International Educational Relations carries on 
activities designed to aid in interpreting United States life and 
culture through educational agencies abroad and to help our peo- 
ple understand and appreciate the life and civilization of other 
countries. Its sub-groups are devoted to American Republics 
educational relations, European educational relations, British Em- 
pire educational relations, and Near and Far East educational 
relations. The last two had no personnel assigned thereto in 
1948. 

The Division of Auxiliary Services brings together six units rep- 
resenting somewhat diverse functions, as follows: services to li- 
braries; administration of school and college health services; 
school-community recreation; problems of school lunch programs 
(which had no personnel in 1948); educational use of radio; and 
visual aids to education. 

The Division of School Administration has for its purpose co- 
operation with the states and local educational authorities in 
formulating and carrying on essential studies and services in the 
field of school administration. Its sub-groups, indicating some- 
thing of its activities, are as follows: general administration; 
school finance; school legislation; school housing; and (educa- 
tional) business administration. The last sub-group had no per- 
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sonnel and other sub-groups were scantily staffed in May of 1948. 
The Office of the Commissioner of Education in 1948 had on its 
immediate staff one Deputy Commissioner, one Associate Com- 
missioner, and five secretaries. 

Possibly agreement on a more clear-cut role for the Office of 
Education would enhance its opportunities for better internal or- 
ganization. If its historic role is to remain predominant it is be- 
lieved that a number of changes should be made. Actually the 
child progresses by continuous growth throughout his school ex- 
perience. Our most advanced school systems of the country have 
attempted to set up their administrative and supervisorial services 
to encourage rather than to impede consideration of this con- 
tinuous growth process. To this end they have organized their 
top administrative offices so that curriculum., for instance, is 
planned as a whole for both elementary and secondary schools. 
If we are to have articulation between levels of the school sys- 
tem it is essential that research and advisement not be arbitrarily 
bifurcated. Thus it seems that some more functional organiza- 
tion than that which duplicates and separates school organization 
and supervision, teacher education and instructional problems, 
into a Division of Elementary Education and a Division of Sec- 
ondary Education can be found. 

A number of other questions should be raised relative to this 
organization, of which the following may be illustrative. Is it 
desirable for the Division of Secondary Education to have separate 
specialists in organization and supervision for large high schools, 
and for small and rural high schools? Is it necessary, for instance, 
to have "re-imbursable" home economics ( with federal vocational 
education assistance ) problems referred to the Division of Voca- 
tional Education, while "non-re-imbursable" (supported entirely 
from state and local sources) home economics problems are re- 
ferred to the Division of Secondary Education? Why should the 
Division of School Administration deal with certain administrative 
problems, while others go to sub-groups for School Organization 
and Supervision in the Division of Elementary and of Secondary 
Education? Is it necessary or desirable to have specialists in 
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school health problems located in three divisions of the Office? 

It will have been noted that three functions have recently been 
removed from the Office of Education to the central offices of the 
Administrator of the Federal Security Agency: Office of Educa- 
tion library, auditing of educational grants to states, and the in- 
formation and publications service. If the motive for this removal 
has been to improve services to the schools of the land, such a 
move may have much to commend it. If, however, it is for the 
purpose of amassing more power for the sake of power in the 
office of the Administrator, it is to be condemned. 

The Office of Education library is one of the outstanding libra- 
ries of this field. Its purpose is primarily to aid in the researches 
of, and requests for assistance which come to, the Office. Its 
librarians have been just as much research assistants and research 
bibliographers as they have been librarians. Its use as a research 
tool should be increased rather than diminished. While we would 
support any sincere attempt to make library services more effec- 
tive by centralization and amalgamation, we would decry any 
move which would interfere with the primary function of this 
library. 

In the auditing of educational grants to states, the primary one 
being that for vocational education, we believe that the major 
concern should be that the general and specific purposes for which 
the federal moneys are granted be carried out by the states. 
Certainly the government, in making grants, should ascertain that 
its moneys are being used for the purposes for which they were 
intended. The C. P. A. type of audit will not necessarily be satis- 
factory in this respect. By too great or limited focus on fiscal 
statements, it may easily overlook more fundamental considera- 
tions of the nature of the educational programs which are pur- 
chased by the funds. The Congress has been quite specific in 
defining the nature of the vocational educational program. If 
this policy is to continue, it is believed that the audit must be in 
terms of both fiscal and educational program factors. The Office 
of Education has responsibility for the administration of the 
vocational education program in co-operation with the states. It 
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has a "know-how" in dealing with state educational agencies. 
It has the staff for evaluation of educational programs. Can ad- 
ministrative responsibility and audit responsibility for a profes- 
sional program of this type be separated at the federal level? 
Will the best educational interests of the government and of the 
states be favored by such a division of responsibility? We think 
not. 

Much that has been said of the two previous activities could be 
restated for the information and publications service of the Office. 
The diffusing of information about education is one of the major 
functions of the Office by basic act of Congress. The degree to 
which the centralization of this function at the Federal Security 
Agency level increases or decreases the ability of the Office to 
carry out its Congressional mandate on a highly professional level 
will be the test as to whether this has been a wise move. 

While discussing the Office of Education library it may be well 
to mention a related problem. Increasingly the Library of Con- 
gress., the Office of Education, and specialized agencies of the 
government are being asked for educational information, biblio- 
graphical materials, and kindred services by educational- institu- 
tions, other governmental agencies, specialized scholars, and other 
interested parties. These inquiries cover the gamut of the special- 
ized fields of the curriculum as well as professional education. 
Educational systems and approaches in foreign countries are of 
particular concern in recent years. The rich resources of the 
federal government in specialized staff and libraries should be 
available for this educational use. 

The meager appropriations of the Office of Education library 
and the fact that the Library of Congress does not have an educa- 
tional reference service, place limitations on each of these agencies 
in rendering the desired services to the educational institutions 
and scholars of the land. The spread of this specialized informa- 
tion throughout the government complicates the matter. It is 
needless that specialized staff or specialized library be duplicated 
at one point in order to render such service. It is equally need- 
less, in the best interests of educational institutions and scholars, 
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to have uncoordinated and apparently hidden resources not avail- 
able to them. Thus we recommend a central clearinghouse to 
which such educational inquiries may be directed. This clearing- 
house should be the best informed source within the government 
concerning governmental agencies, specialists, or libraries to which 
such inquiries should be directed. This function is well within 
the mission of the Office of Education to "otherwise promote the 
cause of education throughout the country." Thus it is recom- 
mended that an educational reference service be established 
within the Office of Education, to act largely as a central clearing- 
house to insure that educational inquiries will be directed to the 
one or more agencies, libraries, and individuals in the government 
which have the best available expertness in respect thereto. 

III. SERVICES 

To enumerate the various researches, consultant services, calls 
for assistance from local, state, and federal agencies, and other 
activities of the Office of Education would present a rather ex- 
tensive array illustrative of the services rendered by it. This, 
however, is not essential to this report, which must concern itself 
more with federal policy and organization in total rather than 
merely that relatively small portion which is involved with the 
U.S. Office of Education. Our concern is more with the federal 
educational agency as it should be within the total structure of 
government than with it as it is and has been in its relatively sub- 
merged role within the government. However, a limited listing 
of publications and related activities will provide a brief overview 
of its activities in the fields of research and diffusing of informa- 
tion. 

During the fiscal years 1947 and 1948, the following were its 
major publications: 

Education in Ecuador 

Education in El Salvador 

Camping and Outdoor Experiences in the School Program 
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Schools for Children Under 

Education in Nicaragua 

Education in Guatemala 

Schools Count in Country Life 

School and Work Programs 

Education in Dominican Reptiblics 

School Transportation Insurance 

Cooperative Planning A Key to Improved Organization of 

Small High Schools 
1947 Annual Report 

School Life 10 issues in 1947 and 9 issues in 1948 
Teaching as a Career 
Public Library Statistics 
State Administration of School Health-Physical Education 

and Recreation 
Statistics of Land-grant Colleges and Universities for Year 

Ending June 30, 1946 
Educational Directory Part II 1947-48 
Educational Directory Part III 1946-47 
School Fire Drills 
Lighting Schoolrooms 
Financing Public Education 
FM for Education 
Higher Education 18 issues each year 

Between 1940 and 1944 inclusive, the Office issued 291 bulletins, 
leaflets, and pamphlets; 22 issues of the periodical School Life 
(plus 59 reprinted articles); and 24 issues of the periodical Edu- 
cation for Victory (plus 23 reprinted articles). From 1945 to 
May, 1948, its publications are indicated by Table 39 on the 
opposite page. 

Even though many publications on a large variety of educa- 
tional subjects which have been printed in previous years are still 
available, the Office reports the following as examples of subjects 
for which there is considerable demand, but for which publica- 
tions are not available: history of education; crime prevention; 
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TABLE 39. PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 

1945-1948 



Item 


1945 


1946 


1947 


1948 
(to May) 


Bulletins, leaflets, pamphlets 
Issues of School Life 


40 


39 
10* 


38 
10 * 


22 
9 


Issues of Education for Vic- 
tort/ 


12 


6 (reprints) 






*"";? 
Issues of Higher Education 


18 


18* 


18* 


18 


Total publications dis- 
tributed. 


70 


73* 


66* 


49 


Total copies of publica- 
tions distributed 


343,579 


444,874 


396,505 


385,771 













* Plus reprinted articles. 

safety and accident prevention; remedial reading; hobbies; music 
education; art education; research bibliographies (more recent 
than 1941); and school buildings. 

Although a review of the titles of publications during the past 
two years leads one to the opinion that they are worth while, one 
gains the impression that the purpose to "otherwise promote the 
cause of education throughout the country" has been emphasized 
to the point of excluding much that might have been done in "col- 
lecting such statistics and facts as shall show the condition and 
progress of education in the several States and Territories/* To 
be sure, the biennial statistical survey publication was in process 
of compilation during this two-year period, for publication later 
in 1948. It is believed that the promotion of the cause of educa- 
tion would be furthered more generally, and without undue fear 
of federal domination of the purpose of education in the states, if 
more publications of a basic research nature were made available. 
State and local school systems are now greatly concerned with 
such problems as the proper organization of state departments of 
education, state and local tax systems for the support of education, 
equitable methods of distributing state school funds, the teacher 
shortage, more democratic internal administration of schools, pop- 
ulation trends as they concern education and schools, and the re- 
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districting of school administrative areas. No recent compre- 
hensive research publications are available from the Office in 
these major and critical fields. Timely summaries of previous 
researches and current basic research on conditions of the various 
states in respect to these and kindred problems would prove in- 
valuable to many of the states. 

It is primarily through greater strength in education and more 
capable administration at the state and local level that we can 
avoid or reduce federal controls in education. For instance, as 
long as there are states incapable of proper insight and organiza- 
tion in respect to their programs of vocational education, it is es- 
sential that rather tight federal controls be maintained over that 
program if we are to have any assurance that federal moneys in 
support of this program are to be utilized for the purpose for 
which intended by Congress. When states fail to provide ade- 
quate and essential educational programs and facilities, the 
natural tendency is to look to the federal government. More ef- 
fort by the Office to provide the research information and subse- 
quent consultant service and leadership which will make educa- 
tion generally stronger and more effective at the state level is basic 
to our whole concept of the place of education in American life. 
The large and fundamental problems concerned with this con- 
sideration should be given more emphasis. In this case the fed- 
eral interest is served best by a greater concern for state and 
local strength. 

Of the titles of publications during the past two years, five were 
devoted to education in other countries, while no publication gen- 
erally gives facts regarding "the condition and progress of educa- 
tion in the several States and Territories." Publications such as 
Cooperative Planning A Key to Improved Organization of Small 
High Schools* Teaching as a Career, or FM in Education., although 
worthy, are more promotional than research in their nature. We 
believe that it is more fundamental for the Office of Education to 
do comprehensive basic research in these areas. If the facts dis- 
close some definite needs which can be generally recognized as 
needs by the states, the Office 'may well enter the phase of pro- 
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moting the cause. The Office should be a rich reservoir of cur- 
rent and important factual data, collected from an impartial re- 
search point of view, and pertaining to the very real problems 
which confront educational systems and institutions in the states. 
These then should be made available to the public in general for 
major use in promotion of causes in education as individuals and 
groups outside the Office may desire. 

It will have been noted above that requests have come to the 
Office for unavailable publications in several curricular fields. 
The final development of curriculum is definitely not a federal 
function. This does not preclude federal service to the states, 
however, in publication of basic research or summaries of re- 
search concerning specific areas of the curriculum. For instance, 
textbooks or teachers' manuals relative to reading should not be 
developed by the Office. There is, however, much research in 
this field which may not be generally available to state and local 
school authorities or to interested organizations or individuals. 
The Office may well make these available. Actual classroom 
methods which by research standards indicate unusual progress 
of students in reading may be described. But any such materials 
should be to assist others in developing their own programs. 
Such influence as the Office gives to the purpose and content of 
education should primarily be by impartial research fact and 
description. 

The most effective ways by which the Office can perform its 
research, leadership, and service functions are through publica- 
tions and field contacts by members of its staff. In 1946 the ap- 
propriations for publications were practically the same as for 
1925 although the purchasing power was much less in 1946. A 
glance at Table 38 will indicate that the amount for travel in 1930 
was $79,534 and in 1948 was $91,500. The larger amounts for 
1945, 1946, and 1947 were primarily due to war and immediate 
post-war special activities. Between 1935 and 1948 the profes- 
sional staff of the Office, that staff which should be turning out 
research for publication to diffuse information and be traveling 
throughout the country to "otherwise promote the cause of edu- 
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cation," was doubled. It would seem penny wise and pound 
foolish to increase the professional personnel of the Office, both 
in quantity and in quality, and at the same time deny the most 
potent means by which it can accomplish its mission. 

A number of instances have been noted in which specialists of 
the Office have been desired for consultant services on important 
educational projects or problems in the states, but such services 
were not available due to lack of travel funds, unless paid for 
from local sources. In the wealthier localities we would not com- 
plain. However, the inevitable trend then is to utilize the serv- 
ices of specialists in the wealthier areas of the country and those 
closest to the national capital. Poorer areas and those further 
removed from Washington are in effect denied services which 
should be extended to all alike. The services then may be de- 
nied to those who need them most. Reference is made to Ap- 
pendix B for more detailed information on this subject. 

The effect on the personnel of the Office of too small appropria- 
tions for publications and travel should also be considered. From 
time to time the complaint has been made that staff members of 
the Office have been involved in too much busy work and ad- 
ministrative trivia. We doubt whether this complaint has a 
foundation in fact. However, we should be surprised if this were 
not the case when undue limitations are made upon the profes- 
sional staff in respect to publications and field contacts. There is 
little incentive to do important research when its chances of sub- 
sequent publication and broad utilization are slight. There can- 
not be a wholehearted interest in the very real problems of educa- 
tion in the states unless one has a chance to work with these 
problems where they exist There cannot be a zeal for leadership 
when the means for exerting that leadership are curtailed. If one 
had to make a choice between added staff and added wherewithal 
to make a more limited staff effective in accomplishing its major 
mission, the latter might seem to be the better choice. Of 
course, the obligation always rests upon an agency to assure that 
the limited funds available for its publications and travel are used 
to the very best advantage in the promotion of its mission. It 
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is recommended that serious consideration be given to more 
budget for publications and travel for the Office of Education so 
that it may accomplish its mission more effectively, better serve 
the less wealthy and more removed schools of the country, and 
utilize its staff to better advantage. 

In Section I of this chapter, a number of operational programs 
for which the Office has responsibility were mentioned. To these 
should be added a number of other operational programs of as- 
sistance to agencies of the federal government in the conduct of 
their programs. Illustrative are three activities in 1948, and 
continuing for two years, whereby the educational *ltnow-how" 
of the Office is used by the Air Force, the Navy, and the Public 
Health Service. The Air Force has transferred $25,000 to the 
Office for a survey of training personnel and instructional pro- 
gram of the Air Training Command. The Navy has transferred 
$30,000 for an evaluation of audio-visual aids used in its training 
program. The Office has received $40,000 from the Public Health 
Service to assist in the procurement of visual aids for mental 
health activities of the Service. Another case in point is the 
exchange of students program operated by the Office of Educa- 
tion with funds transferred from the Department of State. 

It would seem entirely unnecessary and, moreover., undesirable 
for each "non-educational" department or agency of the govern- 
ment to duplicate professional educational staff and facilities. 
Thus it is believed that there should be more utilization of the 
Office of Education by other government agencies for services 
similar to those mentioned immediately above. While the * tf non- 
educational" agencies have the subject specialists, the Office has 
the specialists in organization and methods of instruction, and 
devices which can make instruction effective. The Office also 
should be the best informed agency in the government for know- 
ing the potentialities of the schools and colleges of the country 
for various activities which other agencies may wish to under- 
take in connection with these schools and colleges. However, 
all too often "non-educational" agencies attempt to deal with 
educational programs in a manner which entirely side-tracks the 
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U.S. Office of Education. Two minor instances will be illustra- 
tive. 

In May of 1948 the Federal Security Administrator convened 
the National Health Assembly in Washington. The Office was 
not consulted in planning the activities. The sub-committee 
which drew up plans and recommendations for a school health 
program had on it no representation from the Office nor a spokes- 
man for the schools of the country at large. In June of 1948 at 
Washington the CAA held a conference of school administrators 
and teachers from various parts of the country on the subject of 
aviation in the curriculum. The CAA utilized the services of a 
non-governmental organization in developing the conference, 
with practically no co-ordination with the Office of Education. 
It is just in such projects as these that the Office can be of great 
assistance in planning and co-ordination. Only through such 
means is it possible to have any semblance of orderly approach 
on the federal level to the problems of the regularly constituted 
schools of the country. 

Actually, then, the Office of Education has been to some extent, 
and may become to a greater extent, a service department in pro- 
fessional education for the other agencies of the government. 
This function is a far cry from the historic mission of the Office. 
Is this desirable? The answer to this question must be qualified. 
It would be undesirable if it were to diminish the zeal of the 
Office for its primary historic mission. On the other hand, it 
is highly undesirable to have unwarranted spread of professional 
educational functions, staff, and facilities throughout the gov- 
ernment. Too prevalent failure in the past of "non-educational" 
agencies to utilize the Office as a major source for professional 
service may have been a partial reason for the widespread dis- 
persion of federal edxicational functions as they concern ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher education. If, in its internal 
organizational structure, the Office is equipped specifically to 
render assistance to other governmental agencies it is believed 
that considerable of the current confusion could be eliminated. 
In many cases it will be necessary and probably desirable for 
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"non-educational" agencies to continue their direct contact with 
the higher institutions of the land. Certainly there should be 
one agency in the government, however, where information about 
these institutions could be available and where there could be 
enlightened advice relative to methods of contact and means 
by which maximum protection may be given both to govern- 
mental agencies and higher institutions. In the past, the Office 
has rendered some service of this type. The point is that a pol- 
icy should be adopted within both the legislative and executive 
branches of the government to insure that such will be general 
and consistent rather than sporadic. It is believed that proper 
internal organization of the Office can make it possible for this 
type of service to exist without diminution of the primary his- 
toric function of service to education in and through the states, 

Thus it will be noted that, in general, the services of the U.S. 
Office of Education may be grouped into three categories. First, 
there is the historical function, specified by Congress when the 
Office was initiated in 1867. This involves the collection of sta- 
tistics and facts to show the condition and progress of education, 
the diffusing of information to aid in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school systems, and otherwise promoting the 
cause of education throiighout the country. This must be main- 
tained as the primary function of the Office. 

Second, the Office has become an operating or administering 
agency of the government through a number of programs for 
which the Congress has given it responsibility. This function in- 
volves such activities as the administration of grants for vocational 
education and for land grant colleges. Except for the Division 
of Central Services, which has among other things responsibility 
for internal office housekeeping," the Division of Vocational 
Education is the largest in the Office of Education. The Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education has far more personnel than any 
of the divisions of the Office which are concerned with the first 
(historic) function of the Office as described above. Emphati- 
cally, this comparison is not for the purpose of deprecating the 
Division of Vocational Education nor the services it renders. It 
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is only for the purpose of illustrating that operations and the 
administrative detail involved therewith often tend to over- 
shadow the more important, though less tangible, functions of 
general research service to the regularly constituted schools of 
the country. Probably there has been a tendency for operational 
programs to diminish the effectiveness of the Office in its pri- 
mary historic mission. There are three possible solutions: reduc- 
tion of administrative detail by giving more administrative re- 
sponsibility to states; removing operational programs from the 
Office; better organization of the Office to balance services and 
to dissociate* as far as possible, operations and accompanying 
administrative detail from the more general research leadership 
and service functions. The first solution has possibilities which 
will be explored later in this report. The second solution is dis- 
carded as it would multiply the chaotic spread of educational 
functions throughout the government. The third solution seems 
most significant in its possibilities of maintaining balance in the 
services rendered by the Office. If the federal situation relative 
to education as it concerns the regularly constituted schools of 
the country is to become less chaotic it is essential that the federal 
educational agency be given more rather than less responsibility 
for the administration of operational programs. 

Third, the Office has become to a small degree a professional 
servicing agency for other departments and agencies of the gov- 
ernment. For reasons presented above, this should continue and 
expand. The important thing is that this rather new function 
should be done in such manner, and internal organization of the 
Office be so effected, that this will not interfere with its historic 
function. 

Properly guarded, these two newer functions of the Office can 
be used to add strength to its primary function of educational 
service to the states and the educational institutions therein. 
Operations can enhance leadership, service, and research. Pro- 
fessional educational service to other agencies of the government 
should involve the well-being of the regularly constituted edu- 
cational systems and institutions in the states. Over the years 
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the Office of Education has been more aware that determination 
of educational purposes should be retained by states and higher 
institutions than have most other agencies of the government. 
It is believed that its influence, both in operations and in profes- 
sional assistance to other governmental agencies, will be a safe- 
guard against unwarranted authoritarian educational activities in 
the federal government. The subtle encroachment on state and 
institutional initiative through a widespread, chaotic, and unco- 
ordinated dispersion of educational activities operating through 
or affecting educational institutions in the states is considered 
much more dangerous than an orderly development which makes 
for greater utilization of the federal agency which has tradition- 
ally championed the rights of states and institutions to determine 
their own educational programs. The development of a bal- 
anced education locally planned and administered is of greater 
concern to the Office of Education than to any other federal 
agency. It must be afforded a greater opportunity to exert its 
influence in this direction unless we would face an increasing 
tendency toward federal domination of education. 

Thus it will be seen that our major problem is concerned with 
placing the federal educational agency in the government at such 
a position that it will be of maximum service to the schools of 
the nation and to the other federal agencies. Every safeguard 
must be provided to prevent it from becoming a tool for an 
authoritarian or partisan domination of education in the country. 

IV. FRUSTRATION 

If we were to set out deliberately to frustrate the Office of 
Education and its personnel we would follow a number of the 
practices which have been evident in federal policy or lack 
thereof. We would first disperse important activities which con- 
cern elementary secondary and higher education, with particu- 
lar reference to the first, in as many places as possible over the 
government. We would see to it that the Office had a very minor 
role in the total of these activities and that it had nothing to do 
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with many of the more important specific activities. The degree 
to which we have achieved this frustration goal is witnessed by 
a few facts. 

In 1949 federal funds which went to schools and higher insti- 
tutions in states and students therein, for the operation or sup- 
port of elementary and secondary schools, and for federal admin- 
istration of these programs, five departments of the government 
exceed the Office of Education. The Veterans Administration had 
over 70 times more funds for these purposes, the Department of 
Agriculture more than 4 times as much, the Atomic Energy 
Commission almost 3 times as much, and the Army and the Navy 
both exceeded the Office of Education by over nine and three 
millions of dollars respectively. The Department of Agriculture 
alone in its school lunch program for elementary and secondary 
schools in the states had more than two and one-half times more 
funds in 1949 than the entire funds available to or through the 
Office of Education. Sixteen federal departments and independ- 
ent agencies through many more of their sub-agencies conducted 
programs dealing with elementary or secondary education. Nine- 
teen departments and independent agencies through scores of 
their sub-agencies had programs which concerned higher edu- 
cation. Funds available to the Office of Education (for both 
administration and grants) for 1949 were about one per cent 
of total federal funds for that year which were identified as edu- 
cational in nature. 

Secondly, we would place the Office of Education in a rela- 
tively submerged place in the governmental structure in such a 
manner that fear of partisan approach in its activities would 
prevent It from being very effective in accomplishing its missions 
or in becoming an integrating or co-ordinating force in the edu- 
cational activities of the government. We would do our best 
to violate administrative principles generally agreed to be desir- 
able on the state and local level by which education is kept close 
to the will of the people through a lay board which selects its 
executive to carry out its policies. How well have we achieved 
this type of frustration? The Commissioner of Education is 
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appointed by the President with confirmation of the Senate. 
Except as the Congress, the President, or the Administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency (also appointed by the President) 
directs his activities he can be an autocrat. If scheming poli- 
ticians desired to use education on the federal level as a tool to 
work on the minds of the citizenry towards a partisan end we 
would use somewhat the type of federal organization which we 
have today. That the Office of Education has avoided such an 
approach is a credit to the integrity of its leadership. Submerged 
and lacking in status it would be most unlikely that the Office 
could be an effective integrating or correlating force for the edu- 
cational activities of stronger and more aggressive agencies of 
the government. The fear that the Office might be used for 
partisan ends negates confidence in it, and is used as an argu- 
ment against giving it functions which are within its proper sphere 
of activities. At the one governmental level where we fear edu- 
cational domination most we fail to develop safeguards to keep 
education close to the will of the people. We have taken the 
alternative step of spreading uricorrelated educational functions 
over the government in the false belief that thereby we avoid 
federal controls. 

Thirdly., and associated with what has been said above, we 
would make the position of Commissioner of Education so un- 
enticing that it would be only by unusual good fortune that the 
position would draw the high type of leadership demanded. 
Have we succeeded in this? In cities of over 100,000 popula- 
tion half of the superintendents of schools received salaries equal 
to or exceeding that of the Commissioner of Education in 1946- 
47. At least 19 superintendents of schools in cities from 30,000 
to 100,000 in population received equal or better salaries. Doz- 
ens of assistants to city superintendents of schools equal or ex- 
ceed his salary. 5 A substantial majority of university presidents 
in institutions of over 5,000 enrollment received more salary in 

5 These data based on compilations in Special Salary Tabulations I B, 
Research Division, National Education Association, Washington, D.C., 1947, 
p. 1, and in Special Salary Tabulations II B, pp. 1-2. 
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194748 than did the Commissioner of Education. If the posi- 
tion were enticing in other matters the fiscal consideration would 
be less important. However, the Commissioner is in a position 
which is contrary in its organizational aspects to that which is 
considered good educational practice on either the state or local 
level, and the Office for which he is responsible is only a gesture 
as compared with the total educational activities of the federal 
government. He is asked to assume federal leadership in edu- 
cation while 99 per cent of the federal educational program is out- 
side his sphere of influence. 

Added to these situations are a number, some of them inherent 
in government, which combine to give further frustration to the 
Office and its personnel. The budgetary situation for travel and 
publications as related to the performance of the major mission of 
the Office has been treated in the previous section of this chapter. 
Playing politics with the internal operations of the Office is a 
potential and current danger. Our tradition in education is vio- 
lated when this can occur. The Office finds itself in an incom- 
patible position in trying to perform its mission through non- 
partisan service when the chain of command above it may be 
more concerned -with political considerations and the amassing 
of power. 

Before we can make constructive suggestions to correct these 
situations it is necessary to consider the effect of the educational 
activities of the federal government on the regularly constituted 
schools, colleges, and universities in the states. This will be 
treated in the next three chapters. 



Chapter 11. HISTORICAL EFFECT OF FEDERAL 
EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES ON 
EDUCATION IN THE STATES 



We have emphasized and re-emphasized in this report that 
basically the control of education is a function of the state. That 
the federal interest and concern is closely associated with the ef- 
fectiveness of education in the states must be re-affirmed. Only 
through a highly literate and informed citizenry can our form of 
popular government exist and grow more effective. The welf are 
of the individual and of society is involved. Strength of educa- 
tion in the states is a matter of great federal import. Centralized 
or authoritarian federal control of education is antagonistic to our 
form of democracy. Thus, the major criterion for evaluation of 
those federal educational activities which concern the regularly 
constituted schools of the country must be in terms of the effect 
on education in the states. If these federal activities have 
strengthened initiative and the responsibility for education in the 
states they are good. If they have tended to diminish initiative 
and responsibility of states they are undesirable and should be 
modified. This chapter and the two which follow will attempt a 
brief evaluation of federal educational policy and organization as 
it concerns the effectiveness of education in the states. 

It is significant that most major moves of the federal govern- 
ment in the past to support or encourage some specific type of 
education have been at times when there was a country- wide lack 
of sensitiveness to an urgent educational need. Education easily 
falls into the habits of the past, though changing social and eco- 
nomic conditions demand an alertness to current conditions and 
changing trends in American life. In spite of the fact that educa- 
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tion has always had certain leaders who have insisted that its ma- 
jor function was to convey the ''culture" of the past to the current 
generation, it is essential, especially in our form of government 
and our dynamic society, that education conceive of "culture" as 
something we live today and project into tomorrow. We would 
not deny the importance of the past. We merely indicate that it 
is not enough to deal only with the past to the exclusion of the 
realities of the present. In a sense, federal participation in edu- 
cation throughout our history has been a healthy urge to make 
education meet essential needs in our society which have been re- 
sisted by the rank and file of those who control education and 
educational institutions. While there have often been justified 
differences of opinion relative to the means used, the purpose has 
usually been recognized as justified. In effect, federal promotion 
and support of education has been aimed largely at social lag in 
institutionalized education* 

At the beginning of our national life publicly supported educa- 
tion was either meager or practically non-existent in most states. 
Education was largely available to select groups and through pri- 
vate schools, either church or proprietary. For effective partici- 
pation in the democratic life of our new republic it was deemed 
essential that education be extended to the general populace a 
concept that was relatively new in the world of that day. The in- 
sistence by the federal government on provisions for general edu- 
cation in the territories and the subsequent generous endowment 
of education through land grants to the new states 'were definite 
acts to promote a new and needed program to which the society 
of the day had been resistent. In effect, these provisions were a 
protest by the federal government against the all too prevalent 
notion and practice that basic education was to be available only 
to the select few. 

Similarly, the Morrill Act of 1862 was a protest against the then 
too current practice of limiting higher education to a select few 
and in studies usually unrelated to the social and individual needs 
of a growing scientific, agricultural, and industrial nation. To 
use the words of Mr. Morrill, 
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The fundamental idea was to offer an opportunity in every State for a 
liberal and larger education to large numbers, not merely to those des- 
tined to sedentary professions, but to those much needing higher in- 
struction for the world's business, for industrial pursuits and professions 
of life. e 

From this and other statements of Mr. Morrill., as well as from 
the text of the legislation, it is apparent that the creation of the 
land grant colleges had three purposes : 

1. A protest against the then characteristic dominance of the classics 
in higher education. 

2. A desire to develop, at the college level, instruction relating to 
the practical activities of life. 

3. An attempt to offer to those belonging to the industrial classes 
preparation for the "professions of life/' 

The emphasis in the legislation was on the class or group from which 
students came, rather than one towards which they were headed. The 
land-grant institutions were meant to be colleges for those from the 
industrial groups. The clear intent was that they should provide liberal 
and technical, including professional, preparation at the college level 
for the large middle class. These institutions represented a protest 
against the classical type of institution, which in that day offered vir- 
tually the only higher education available in the United States, and 
which, in general, served the leisure class and the professions as dis- 
tinguished from the rank and file . . the land-grant colleges have un- 
doubtedly been potential factors in the democratization of higher 
education. 7 

Thus we see in this act a promotion of a socially desirable end 
which the institutionalized education of the country had, in large 
measure, failed to recognize; a protest, implemented by the fed- 
eral government, against formalized higher education as it then 
existed. 

The encouragement of agricultural experiment stations in the 

6 Justin S. Morrill, An Address in Behalf of the University of Vermont and 
State Agricultural College, Burlington, Vt., Free Press Association, 1888. 

7 The Advisory Committee on Education, The Land Grant Colleges, Staff 
Study No. 10, Washington, D.C., U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1939, p. 11. 
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land grant colleges by the Hatch Act of 1887 was in response to 
the unmet needs of the rapidly expanding agriculture of the na- 
tion. The hit-or-miss rule-of-thumb methods of agriculture 
needed to give way to scientific agriculture. The decreasing acre 
yield of crops in older areas was becoming apparent, as well as 
the need for development of new and better crops suited to our 
increasing land usage. What had been considered the isolated 
problem of the individual farmer was fast becoming a problem of 
social and economic import to the country at large. One of the 
early teachers at Iowa State College of Agriculture, Professor 
Roberts, had aptly said, "... I began to tell my students what I 
knew about farming. It did not take me long to run short of ma- 
terial and then I began to consult the library. I might as well 
have looked for cranberries on the Rocky Mountains as for mate- 
rial for teaching agriculture in that library." 8 

Although the Hatch Act does not represent the degree of pro- 
test against institutionalized education as is evident in the Morrill 
Act, it does indicate a sensitiveness on the part of the federal gov- 
ernment to a very realistic need. 

The development of the agricultural extension service by the 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914 was an added federal response in further- 
ing a need which had previously been recognized in the Hatch 
Act of 1887. To a considerable degree the agricultural experi- 
ment work was "cloistered" in the land grant colleges. In order 
to become effective it had to get out to the "grass roots" of the 
farms. In a sense the federal encouragement of the agricultural 
extension service was a protest against the tendency to formalize 
research findings in the field of agriculture. It was a distinct 
move on the part of the federal government, in co-operation with 
the states, to become realistic in respect to the problem of agri- 
cultural education for the masses on the farms. 

What has been said about the Morrill Act of 1862 as a protest 
against the too formal higher education of that day can similarly 
be said to a considerable extent of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 

8 Isaac P. Roberts, Autobiography of a Farm Boy, J. B. Lyon Company, 
Albany, 1916, p. 160. 
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for the development of the nation's secondary schools. This insti- 
tution was developed initially to prepare youth for entrance into 
colleges and universities. Originally attended by a select few, 
during the late 19th century and early part of the 20th century it 
rapidly became a school for the masses. The phenomenal growth 
of this institution in American life, and its subsequent need to 
change its program of studies and its methods has been one of the 
major concerns of educators of our day. The social lag of this 
institution, in permitting its earlier purpose to dominate its pro- 
gram, had resulted in much discussion among both educators and 
laymen, but the resulting change had been a disappointment to 
many. What only a few secondary schools were willing or able 
to do by their own initiative was spread to many schools by the 
co-operative promotion of vocational education directly traceable 
to the Smith-Hughes program. There is considerable evidence 
that the vocational education program sponsored by the Smith- 
Hughes Act was a protest against academic formalism in the sec- 
ondary schools of the nation. That the somewhat rigid nature of 
the prescribed vocational program makes it difficult to extend it 
to many of the secondary schools, particularly smaller schools, and 
that it sometimes tends to segregate the 'Vocational 3 ' from the 
"academic" pupils, thus not meeting a balanced need of the ma- 
jority of pupils, is still a matter of concern to those interested in 
the proper balanced development of secondary education* 

There are those students of the problem who believe that the 
CCC and the development of special schools under the NYA are 
similar indications that our secondary and higher institutions of 
learning have so formalized themselves that they fail to meet the 
needs of a substantial portion of our youth population. These 
students saw in these depression emergency institutions a symp- 
tom of social rebellion against institutions which wish to remain 
"respectable" in their academic tradition, unrealistic in respect to 
the actual needs of youth in a changing social, economic, and 
technical day. 

Programs of education recently initiated by the federal gov- 
ernment are more difficult to interpret in terms of their purposive 
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significance to education in the states. The school lunch program 
initiated to furnish a worthy outlet for surplus foods and to fur- 
nish work relief to the unemployed, has recently given more em- 
phasis to the factor of physical well-being of children. As such 
it has met a need which has not been properly cared for by state 
and local agencies in many localities. Its brief history, however, 
leads one to doubt whether it has been motivated primarily by a 
federal desire to overcome malnutrition among children. 

The very recent extensive use of the higher institutions of the 
land for federally sponsored research projects might be inter- 
preted as an encouragement to these institutions to meet the cur- 
rent and expanding scientific needs of the country in more effec- 
tive manner. It is difficult to impute motive and purpose when 
considerable of this activity is involved with the national defense. 

The schools of the country have sometimes been laggard in 
using modern motivating implementation in the teaching of the 
usual subjects of the curriculum. Certainly the activities of the 
CAA and of the Treasury Department in promoting the introduc- 
tion of live and timely implementation in the curricula is a help 
to such schools as may have been laggard in this regard. These, 
however, should be classified more as an effort to promote a cause 
than as federal assistance to overcome a social lag in the schools. 

It will not serve the purposes of this report to attempt further 
determination of purpose for each federal activity which con- 
cerns the regularly constituted schools of the nation. Suffice it 
to say that, in general, the older forms of assistance to education 
by the federal government have been definite encouragement to 
promote much-needed educational activities and reform which 
the states either did not or which they thought they could not do 
for themselves. The early land grants for the support of "com- 
mon schools" were the backbone for development of our state 
public school systems. This is the only genuinely general sup- 
port which has been given to public schools. To a large extent 
this federal program was the basis for the development of initia- 
tive and responsibility for public education in states. It was in 
line with good public policy. 
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The land and money grants to land grant colleges, the experi- 
ment stations, the agricultural extension service, and the federal 
support for vocational education all injected, to a greater or lesser 
degree, a federally preconceived curricular or subject-area pur- 
pose into education in the states. The states did jiot have to 
accept these programs, though all of them did. /The initiative 
for program operation was given to the states. ^^Tfhe land grant 
colleges have been an outstanding example of federal promotion 
of state leadership and initiative. The very large local support 
as compared with the relatively small present federal assistance is 
witness to this fact.^] Although these programs have all promoted, 
a definite and specific purpose in education a purpose -which 
under complete state and local initiative had too often been lack- 
ingit cannot be said that it was either contrary to state interests 
or good federal policy for the government to undertake these 
projects. They have had an excellent over-all good effect on 
education. We have demonstrated through these programs that 
the federal government can promote specific causes in the field of 
education whereby initiative and responsibility can be properly 
retained by the states. In respect to these programs, our prob- 
lem is primarily one of balancing the federal concern that funds 
be used to promote the purposes for which intended with that of 
maximum development of initiative and leadership on the state 
and local level. Too great stress on the former can negate the 
latter. The development of more initiative and leadership on 
the state and local level is the best long-range insurance that fed- 
eral funds will be used for the purposes for which they are in- 
tended. It is also good social policy, particularly in our form of 
government. 

The educational programs of the CCC and NYA are in a dif- 
ferent classification. In spite of long recognition of the growing 
gap between time of leaving formal education and of entering 
employment, and of much discussion of the need for work-related 
experiences in education and education-related experiences in 
work, the rank and file of schools and colleges of the country have 
preferred to remain close in their rather narrow groove of formal- 
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ized education for the more academically receptive youth. To 
be sure, some few schools and colleges have deviated from the 
usual pattern, but they are exceptions. So, with the coming of 
the depression the federal government undertook its own pro- 
gram for these youth. The CCC, conceived to use unemployed 
youth in conservation of our natural resources, soon became an 
educational institution. The NYA ultimately established a fed- 
eral system of vocational schools paralleling the regular vocational 
schools of the country. We believe, as fine as these institutions 
were in meeting the problems involved in a very direct manner, 
that greater strength would result to the total educational pro- 
gram of the country if, in the future, the regularly constituted in- 
stitutions of the country would be encouraged and challenged to 
meet such problems. The educational, social, and economic prob- 
lems which brought the CCC and the NYA into being still exist, 
though somewhat more dormant in good economic times. Many 
schools still go their way of relative unawareness to the problem. 
Because the federal government undertook these programs by 
itself, there is little residue of leadership at the state and local 
levels by which the good features of these programs can be used 
to supplement or influence existing programs. The federal pa- 
ternalistic approach has negated probabilities of state leadership 
and responsibility to make the needed reforms. The federal gov- 
ernment has effectively promoted other rather revolutionary 
changes in education which have had lasting effect when it has 
encouraged the states to take initiative and responsibility. We 
believe the latter to be the best long-range approach. 

Historically, then, we find that the federal government has pro- 
moted a number of worthy changes in state and higher institu- 
tional educational programs. To the degree that these have en- 
couraged state and local initiative and leadership they have been 
well within our concept of the place of the federal government in 
education. To as great a degree as is possible, consistent with the 
federal necessity of ascertaining that funds are used for the pur- 
poses for which they have been designated, responsibility for 
federally promoted programs should be decentralized to state and 
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local educational authorities. The more general the purpose of 
federal funds, the greater the amount of leadership and initiative 
that can be given to the local educational agencies. 

It becomes clear that the federal educational interest is much 
concerned with strong educational leadership in states. As long 
as we have professionally weak state departments of education it 
will be necessary to exercise more federal supervision in our pro- 
grams for public schools than we think desirable. More federal 
sxipervision means more of the tendency to use bureaucratic types 
of organization and control. We must search for more effective 
ways of eliminating this vicious circle. A higher type of federal 
leadership and promotion to encourage states to assume more re- 
sponsibility and leadership is desirable if we would correct this 
situation. Some further considerations in this connection will be 
treated in the next two chapters. 



Chapter 12. PRESENT EFFECT OF FEDERAL EDU- 
CATIONAL ACTIVITIES ON ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



We wish that each state had one strong over-all planning and 
administering agency for all of its schools, from kindergarten 
through graduate schools. Such an organization would simplify 
the development of criteria for educational activities of the federal 
government as they affect the regularly constituted schools and 
colleges in the states. Many direct dealings with schools and 
higher institutions could be eliminated- Much of the now nec- 
essary specificity of present assistance to states could be removed. 
The number of educational agencies within states through which 
federal agencies deal could be reduced. Planning with states 
regarding their total educational needs could be facilitated. 

Although such a state educational organization may be a goal 
for future attainment, a realistic approach must recognize that, 
although all but nine of our states now have state boards of edu- 
cation directing the responsibilities of the public schools, seldom 
do these boards have any over-all responsibility for higher educa- 
tion as well. Due to this, we find it necessary to treat the prob- 
lem of elementary and secondary schools in a different manner 
than we treat higher institutions. The latter will be discussed 
in Chapter 13. 

The status of state departments of education, responsible for 
public schools, may be noted from a few statistics. In 31 states 
members of the state board of education are appointed by the 
governor, sometimes with senate consent. Other boards are 
elected, ex officio, or a combination of these. Qualifications for 
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board members are surprisingly low. Sixteen states mention no 
qualifications. Four require residence only. Only three states 
have any educational requirement for membership., although in 
actual practice a substantial majority of members do have educa- 
tion beyond secondary school. All states have a chief state school 
officer either by constitution or by statute. College requirements 
are stated for this official in 11 states. In five states he must hold 
the highest grade educational certificate required in the state. 
Educational experience is required in nine states. No qualifica- 
tions are mentioned in thirteen states. The state board or the 
governor specify the requirements in six states. In 31 states this 
official is elected, in eight he is appointed by the state board, the 
governor appoints in eight states, and in one state the governor 
and the state board jointly appoint this chief state school officer. 
His term of office varies from one year to four years or for an in- 
definite period. The median salary for this office is $5,000. In 
only 16 states do professional staff members in the department of 
education have tenure. Staffs vary in size from one employee to 
each 1,219 school-age children in Delaware to 22,523 in Kansas. 
There is often divided responsibility with other boards or with 
other state officials in matters which concern the conduct or ad- 
ministration of the public schools. 1 

What is the effect of federal educational activities upon the 
regularly constituted elementary and secondary schools of the 
country? 

I. BY-PASSING OF STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 

While we recognize that a strong state department of education 
is essential, various federal agencies have been guilty of weaken- 
ing potentialities for this strength by direct dealing with public 
schools and school systems within states. In other cases federal 
activities in education or closely related thereto have been di- 

1 Responsibility of the States in Education: The Fourth R, Committee on 
Education, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, April 1947, pp. 12, 
22, 26, 32, 40. 
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rected through state groups other than the state boards of educa- 
tion. While the U.S. Office of Education has traditionally car- 
ried on its activities through its counterpart in the states, the state 
boards and/or departments of education, it is only natural when 
"non-educational" federal agencies are involved that they tend to 
operate through their "non-educational" counterparts on the state 
level. The dispersion of educational activities in the federal gov- 
ernment has tended to encourage similar and even more undesir- 
able dispersion at the state operational level. In those cases 
where co-ordination is desirable, as for instance between state 
educational and health agencies in developing a school program in 
health, certainly that co-ordination should start on the federal 
level. 

The by-passing of the state educational agencies in direct deal- 
ings between federal agencies and local schools and communities 
on educational matters became rather rife during the depression. 
The WPA established nursery schools with little or no prior clear- 
ance with state educational agencies. Instead of making funds 
available to the states for establishment and operation the nursery 
schools were operated directly by the federal agency. Similarly, 
WPA funds were used for various types of adult education, but 
seldom through state educational agencies. The NYA, as re- 
lated above, similarly by-passed state departments of education. 
The PWA particularly in its earlier years of operation ignored 
state educational agencies in setting up school building construc- 
tion projects. As a result, situations occurred where buildings 
were more elaborate than needed, and where buildings were not 
placed in locations of greatest need. 

The Lanham Act assistance to schools for buildings, mainte- 
nance, and operation similarly by-passed state departments of 
education in dealing directly with local schools and communities 
particularly in its earlier years. No really satisfactory arrange- 
ment for co-ordination with the U.S. Office of Education or with 
state departments of education was ever worked out. Engineers 
in a "non-educational" federal agency were all too often attempt- 
ing to determine school needs and procedures. In reviewing the 
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program in 1943 one writer concluded that, "The entire situation 
could hardly have been more absurd." 2 

The Department of Agriculture has had to learn the hard way 
that its school lunch program should operate through state de- 
partments of education. Its earlier direct dealings with school 
systems in local communities,, and even with individual schools 
within school systems have given way more recently to primary 
dealings through state departments of education. Much damage 
had been done to the prestige and resultant strength of state de- 
partments of education in the meantime. Some state depart- 
ments of education have subsequently found it difficult to assume 
the sudden increased load of administration, making it necessary 
for the Department of Agriculture to make many audits in local 
communities. 

The citizenship training program of the Immigration Service, 
Department of Justice, has worked both with state and local 
school systems. Essentially this is a part of the adult education 
program which should be sponsored and planned at the state 
leveL By dealing directly with local schools we chisel away the 
basis for development of initiative and leadership in state de- 
partments of education. The CAA program for promotion of 
aviation education and Treasury Department program for school 
savings and thrift education have usually worked through state 
departments of education, thus building strength where it belongs. 

In the numerous programs for education of children on special 
federal properties and reservations we find a large variety of sit- 
uations extending from complete arrangement with the state de- 
partment of education as in the Atomic Energy Commission Han- 
ford (Washington) project, to total neglect or by-passing of the 
state department of education in making arrangements or failing 
to make arrangements with local school districts. The failure of 
the federal government to have a comprehensive policy in respect 
to this problem has been an embarrassment to many state depart- 
ments ,of education. Direct dealings with school districts have 

2 Edgar L. Morphet, "We Have Federal Control of Education/' American 
School Board Journal, July 1943, Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee* 
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not enhanced the leadership or initiative of state educational 
agencies. What has been said of this problem applies to some 
extent to the Indian Service of the Department of the Interior. 
However, the recent policy of this agency to make an increasing 
number of contracts with state departments of education is sig- 
nificant. It should be noted, however, that the Indian Service 
made contracts with over 1,100 individual school districts in 1947. 
A comprehensive federal policy in these regards is needed, with 
increasing recognition of the state educational agencies through 
which over-all planning and assistance should be carried out. 

The labor apprenticeship program of the Department of Labor 
promotes agreements for apprentice training with too little regard 
for state or local educational agencies in spite of the fact that the 
subsequent apprentice program is supposed to utilize vocational 
school facilities. It is believed that all parties concerned would 
be benefited if this program were geared so that it could not com- 
pletely by-pass the state departments of education. 

Non-educational agencies of the federal government, when 
given educational responsibilities which concern the regular 
elementary and secondary schools of the country, practically al- 
ways tend to by-pass state educational agencies. Particularly is 
this likely to be true in the initial stages of their operations until 
pressures can be brought on them to do otherwise. Often these 
agencies have been accustomed to direct operations and they do 
not realize the tradition as well as basic philosophy and Constitu- 
tion which differentiate education from other fields of activity in 
this respect. Some of the most unwarranted federal controls of 
education in the states have crept in by this means. These activi- 
ties have raised fears of federal domination in education. But, 
most important, they have discouraged rather than encouraged the 
assumption of educational leadership and initiative by state edu- 
cational agencies. 

It must not be assumed that the federal government is neces- 
sarily the culprit in the matter. In many states the departments 
of education have been so inadequately set up either in administra- 
tive relationships, staffs, or support that they have been unable 
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to assume desired responsibilities. If a few states are unable to 
operate a federally sponsored program effectively, the tendency 
may be to by-pass all state departments in the interest of uni- 
formity. This tends to reduce state educational initiative and 
responsibility. It is a vicious circle. States must realize that it 
is their initial responsibility to develop strength for educational 
leadership and initiative. The federal government may then do 
its part in reversing this vicious circle. 

II. OVERLAPPING OF FUNCTIONS 

In a sense, every situation cited in the sub-section above is 
an overlapping in that each involves a contact with schools on 
an educational matter. Also a number of the federal agencies 
are taking on functions which would better be left to state 
departments of education. Many of these state departments are 
equipped to handle the matters involved. Those which are not 
should be so equipped. If we would spend an equal energy and 
support to gain the needed strength in state departments of educa- 
tion, much of our problem would be solved. We have over- 
lapping between functions performed by the federal government 
and those which should be performed by state departments of 
education. 

At least fourteen departments or independent agencies of the 
government are currently operating programs which impinge upon 
state or local school systems in matters concerned with elementary 
or secondary education. Some of these departments or agencies 
have several sub-agencies each dealing with school matters. No 
wonder that the National Council of Chief State School Officers 
has complained of "piecemeal Federal encroachment/' s lack of 
federal policy in education and the consequent confusion in deal- 
ing with so many educational agencies* 

Although each of the above agencies devotes itself to some 
special phase or problem in education, thus creating what might 

3 "National Council of Chief State School Officers, Reports from the Buf- 
falo Meeting," School Life, April and May 1946. 
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be called administrative rather than functional overlapping, the 
latter exists as well. Long before the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture started its school lunch program the Office of Education 
was equipped with staff and had put out a number of publications 
for assistance to schools in developing the school lunch and nutri- 
tion activities. While thousands of schools now participate in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture school lunch program, other thou- 
sands do not and naturally look to the U.S. Office of Education for 
assistance and advice. Both offices are interested in proper facili- 
ties for school lunch programs. Both are interested in proper diet 
and in school lunch administration. Even Congressmen, who had 
a part in placing the school lunch program in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, refer many of their requests for information con- 
cerning school lunches to the U.S. Office of Education! The 
natural confusion which results to states in seeking advice from 
federal sources is not good. 

There is an increasing tendency for the program of the US DA 
extension service and that of the vocational education programs 
in agriculture and home economics sponsored by the Office of 
Education to overlap. Each has a youth program. Each is in the 
field of adult education. In 1928 a memorandum of understand- 
ing was developed which defined the areas of operation of each 
program and recommended joint committees at federal and state 
levels "to meet from tim,e to time as may be necessary to promote 
mutual understanding/' 4 As far as can be determined, no such 
meetings were ever held by the federal committee, although an 
effort was made to convene in 1948. We believe the approach of 
this memorandum to have been wrong, however. Rather than 
attempt to build fences between the two programs, it is our belief 
that each has much to contribute to the other. It would be better 
policy to locate means of making the two programs mutually sup- 
porting. 

4 Memorandum of Understanding Relative to Smith-Hughes and Smith- 
Lever Relationships in Agriculture, signed by representatives of U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture and Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington, 
D.C., December 20, 1928, p. 7. 
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The 4-H Club program, sponsored by the USDA through its 
extension service and extending to the local communities by way 
of the land grant colleges, enrolls some 1,600,000 boys and girls. 
The club work of the Office of Education is closely associated with 
its vocational education programs in high schools. It operates 
at the state level through the state boards for vocational educa- 
tion. Its four clubs, enrolling over 500,000 youth, are Future 
Farmers of America (boys), Future Homemakers of America 
( girls ) > New Future Farmers of America ( Negro boys ) , and New 
Future Homemakers of America (Negro girls). On the adult 
level the extension service operates through the county agents 
and home demonstrators, dealing with individuals or groups 
largely through demonstrations or more informal meetings. The 
vocational education program is more involved with formal class 
situations and associated individual farm or home projects. The 
vocational education program in agriculture operates in over 
8,000 high schools and the Extension Service is in over 3,000 
counties of the country. 

In many localities there is harmonious and well-correlated re- 
lationship between these two federally supported programs in co- 
operation with states. In others there are repeated claims that 
rural youth enrolled in vocational classes are denied the privilege 
of joining 4^-H Clubs even though different projects would be used 
in the supervised training under each program; that some county 
extension workers discourage 4-H. Club members from enrolling in 
vocational classes; that vocational teachers sometimes sponsor 
and direct activities in their communities which are not definite 
parts of systematic classroom work, thus overlapping with ex- 
tension workers; or that county extension workers conduct train- 
ing schools for adults on an organized basis comparable to voca- 
tional training classes. All too often individuals responsible for 
these two closely related programs are not acquainted with each 
other and have never discussed their mutual problems. Although 
the agents, demonstrators, and teachers of these programs are 
largely the products of the land grant colleges, these two federally 
supported programs often compete for their services. 
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There are those who believe that the solution is to transfer the 
program in vocational agriculture from die U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion to the Department of Agriculture. With these we cannot 
agree, although it must be admitted that the Department of Agri- 
culture seems to have been more successful in getting adequate 
federal support for its activities than has the Office of Education. 
If we were to make this transfer, we should then have to be con- 
sistent by transferring the trade and industrial vocational educa- 
tion to the Department of Labor, the vocational education in dis- 
tributive occupations to the Department of Commerce, the voca- 
tional guidance program might go to the U.S. Employment Service, 
and probably the vocational education in homemaking would be 
transferred to another division of the Department of Agriculture. 
We thus multiply rather than diminish the number of non-edu- 
cational agencies dealing with the schools in the states. We 
eliminate any semblance of over-all federal-state development in 
the promotion of vocational education. We create more over- 
lapping in federal staff and services. We fail to recognize that 
basically these two programs have different philosophies and 
modes of operation. We may lose considerable of the drive and 
zeal developed through the loyalties to these separate programs. 
We further complicate administrative matters at the state level, as 
the USDA operates through the land grant colleges in its exten- 
sion program and wouLd probably prefer to operate vocational 
agriculture through the same state agency. We thus withdraw 
the program from the state departments of education, making the 
federal dereliction in weakening this state agency even more 
aggravated. The alternative of having the USDA deal through 
the state departments of education for this program multiplies 
the difficulties involved. We believe that the removal of the 
program in vocational agriculture from the federal educational 
agency would be detrimental to the best interests of education in 
the states. A similar suggestion that the agricultural extension 
service be transferred to the Office of Education has little to com- 
mend it for similar and other reasons. 

Had the original plan, which seems to have been taken for 
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granted by those who were developing the idea of a federal agri- 
cultural extension service in 1911 (the program was established 
by Congress in 1914)., gone into effect much of our current diffi- 
culties would be solved. This report of the Committee on Exten- 
sion Work to the Association of American Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations dated November 15-17, 1911, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, (page 26) stated: 

Each agricultural high school or department of agriculture in a public 
high school will naturally develop as the extension center. To preserve 
its own vitality., it must live close to the community and the community 
problems, and do a large amount of extension work on its own responsi- 
bility. But your committee believes that the agricultural high school or 
agricultural department ought also to be a center for the extension 
service of the agricultural college, not primarily for the benefit of the 
college, but in order that the extension work of the school may be sup- 
plemented and enforced by that of the college. Almost inevitably the 
college will gather about itself the leading experts of the state. These 
men may not always know the local conditions so intimately as the 
faculty of the school may know them, but they are more likely to be 
expert in special lines than are members of the faculty of the local 
school. Therefore, the two enterprises must be correlated. 

In Chapter 7 we outlined the plan of present co-ordination of 
the institutional on-f arm program for veterans, wherein the same 
agencies that are involved with this problem appear to be working 
out an excellent co-ordinated activity. We see no reason "why 
schools with their facilities in staff and equipment and extension 
service personnel with their excellent understanding of rural and 
farm problems could not co-ordinate for the mutual advantage 
of all. Certainly the rural high school, sometimes referred to as 
the most neglected unit in the American school system, could 
draw much from the problems of community and farm life to 
revitalize its educational experiences by such co-ordination. 
^Kindred advantages should accrue to the extension service. 
j From the federal level there has been little incentive for such 
I co-ordination. We suggest that co-ordinated planning at the fed- 
Wai, state, and local levels will do much to solve these problems. 
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Just because the bathwater is dirty we should not throw out the 
baby with the bath. Better dry the baby and get clean bath- 
water. Drying the baby involves finding the areas of mutual in- 
terest and co-ordination which can be of mutual benefit to the two 
programs. Getting clean bathwater involves implementation for 
continued co-ordination. We believe the plan recommended for 
co-ordinating apprenticeship training with vocational education 
at the close of Chapter 5 will be effective for this problem. 

We have already pointed out that there is overlapping between 
federal agencies in programs to promote curriculum in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of the states. The CAA in its pro- 
gram to promote aviation education overlaps to some degree with 
the promotion of vocational education through the U.S. Office of 
Education. While the Office of Education through its divisions 
of elementary and secondary education has an interest in serving 
schools in the states in general matters of curriculum and has a 
small staff to accomplish this purpose, programs in thrift educa- 
tion, aviation education, and citizenship education are promoted 
independently by the Treasury, Commerce, and Justice Depart- 
ments respectively. Should it be necessary for schools in states 
to seek curricular service in these three special fields from non- 
educational agencies of the government, while dealing with the 
U.S. Office of Education in respect to curricular assistance in 
general? Is this a good procedure in encouraging the states to 
develop a well-rounded curriculum, with over-all planning to meet 
the needs of their youth? Does it strengthen initiative and re- 
sponsibility in the states to have four federal agencies operating 
in the field of curriculum? We think the answer to these ques- 
tions in the long run must be in the negative. 

It is believed that the federal government should place basic 
responsibility in the federal educational agency for matters in- 
volving curriculum in the elementary and secondary schools of the 
country. This need not preclude much which might be of value 
in assistance from essentially non-educational agencies of the 
government, working through the Office of Education for over- 
all co-ordination, 
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The slight overlapping between the apprentice training pro- 
gram of the Department of Labor and the vocational education 
program of the Office of Education has been discussed in Chapter 
5 together with suggestions for improvement of their relationship. 
Any difficulties which may be involved are more evident at the 
operational level in states and localities than on the federal level. 
It is believed that such confusion or conflict between these pro- 
grams as exists in the states can be overcome by co-ordination 
to the mutual advantage of each. There is no reason to believe 
that they should be placed under a unified control at the federal 
level. 

The overlapping between various educational functions of dif- 
ferent agencies of the federal government has created a number 
of situations which are not in the best interests of education in 
the states. Divided authority on the federal level has sometimes 
been mirrored in similar divided authority on the state level. 
Failure to co-ordinate adequately at all levels has resulted in 
confusion and failure to reap all of the advantages at the opera- 
tional level which might have been evident. We believe that 
these situations should be corrected both in the federal interest 
and in the state and local interest. 

III. CuiraicuLAR BALANCE 

While we agree that the federal government, particularly in 
historical retrospect, has been effective in the promotion of im- 
portant special aspects of education which had often been neg- 
lected by states, we would also caution that the promotion of 
special aspects only may over the years have an undesirable effect 
upon balance of curricular emphasis. Education in the states 
must be based on our great need for a high and effective general 
and civic literacy. This is also in the federal interest. In 1949 
we had $28,039,000 of federal money available to promote special 
aspects of curriculum in the elementary and secondary schools of 
the country at large, of which $27,128,000 was in grants to states 
for vocational education. During this same year the only federal 
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activities which had specific concern for the general welfare and 
promotion of curriculum in the elementary and secondary schools 
of the land were the programs of the divisions of elementary and 
secondary education in the U.S. Office of Education. For these 
two divisions there was $363,000 available in 1949, and this was 
all to be expended on the federal level. Our generosity with fed- 
eral vocational funds has generally built the state divisions of voca- 
tional education as the largest in state departments of education. 
The ILS, Chamber of Commerce reports 14 states in which the 
number of employees devoting full time to vocational education 
in state departments of education either equals or exceeds the 
number of full-time employees in all other aspects of education 
within these departments. In 19 added states at least one-half as 
many employees of state departments of education are in the 
vocational field as in the other fields combined. 5 

The divisions of the U.S. Office of Education devoted to general 
curricular service or promotion are disproportionately small as 
compared with the Division of Vocational Education. The latter 
had available the sum of $511,000 for its operations in 1949, as 
compared with the $363,000 for general activities in elementary 
and secondary education as indicated above. The Division of 
Vocational Education had over two and a half times more funds 
available to administer one specific phase of secondary education 
than the Division of Secondary Education had in promotion of 
general aspects of secondary education. It is natural that this 
same situation should be reflected in states. Such administrative 
imbalance both at the federal and at the state level is a matter 
of genuine concern to those who desire curricular balance in our 
schools. 

This is definitely not an argument against federal participation 
in the field of vocational education. It is merely to point up the 
fact that the federal government, by its lack of concern for the 
totality of education, has been a potential factor in developing a 
state of curricular imbalance in the states. Realistically we must 

5 Responsibility of the States in Education: The Fourth R, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, pp. 37-38. 
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admit that the promotion of special causes or specialized aspects 
of education has been of greater concern to the Congress than have 
the interests of a well-rounded program to meet the basic edu- 
cational needs of the youth of the nation. We have implemented 
state development in one field without sufficient concern for 
general educational leadership in states. 

Emphatically it must be said that curricular balance certainly 
involves an adequate program of vocational education. Inquiry 
has been made at a number of points as to whether a relaxation 
of some of the specific requirements of the federal vocational edu- 
cation program would be in the best public interest. There is a 
considerable belief among those responsible for this program at 
the state level that the time is not ripe for a diminution of federal 
controls. These individuals in general feel that much that is val- 
uable has come with federal controls and that these gains might be 
wiped out in states where general leadership is not sufficiently 
broad to realize the importance of this program. They fear that 
the high standards of vocational proficiency training would be 
jeopardized; that a fusion with the program of general education 
might result which would diminish the effectiveness of this specific 
program; that vocational education might thus be made impotent 
to serve the needs of youth in equipping them to make a liveli- 
hood. They fear that the normal academically trained school ad- 
ministrator may not appreciate the significance of vocational edu- 
cation in our national life. In other cases they fear that political^ 
selected state educational authorities might dissipate funds to less 
worthy causes or less worthy enterprises in the field of vocational 
education if federal requirements were relaxed. If these indi- 
viduals are correct, our program of education would then be in 
an opposite position of imbalance. 

We again come back to the problem of adequate development 
of leadership and initiative at the state level. Should federal 
vocational funds relinquish their detailed controls, but continue 
as grants for the general support of vocational education, a num- 
ber of states could now take full responsibility for their vocational 
education programs with probably even more effective results than 
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those carried on under the present federal program. In other 
states, however, this would probably not be the case. 

Another aspect of the problem must be mentioned. As there is 
considerable specificity in the program, derived both from federal 
requirements and requirements which states write into their 
federally approved plans, it naturally takes a considerable staff 
at both federal and state levels to administer and supervise the 
activity. In a sense this staff may become a vested interest which 
at least potentially may desire to perpetuate unnecessary detail 
in order to preserve positions. The administration and supervi- 
sion of detail also are often not conducive to the best interests of 
desirable leadership, initiative, and fruitful experimentation. In 
these respects again we have a potential vicious circle. 

What are the possible solutions of these problems as they con- 
cern vocational education? Several may be mentioned : ( 1 ) elimi- 
nate all controls and make grants to states only for the general sup- 
port of education; (2) eliminate detailed controls and make 
grants to states for the general support of vocational education; 
(3) attempt to build more effective ability in states to assume real 
professional leadership and initiative in all phases of their educa- 
tional programs, including vocational education; (4) eliminate 
all federal support of education. 

The first has much to commend it. However, until the third is 
accomplished, the program of vocational education would be very 
likely to suffer great losses. This is a goal towards which we 
might well work, with the assumption that it might take a score 
of years to accomplish. For the present it must be discarded. 

The second is more feasible, but still inappropriate until the 
third is accomplished. However, this might be attainable in a 
shorter period of time. 

The third is essential if we would correct this and many other 
situations noted in this study. 

The fourth is contrary to the national and state interest. More- 
over, it is a denial of our extensive and beneficial historical tradi- 
tion of federal concern for education. It fails to recpgnize the 
rather startling differences in the fiscal abilities of states to support 
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their own educational programs. It would perpetuate educa- 
tional inequality and hinder the advancement o those poorer 
states which now are making above average effort in the support 
of their educational programs. 

Thus we come to the conclusion that a combination of the 
second and third solutions offers our best chance of success* A 
federally sponsored program to strengthen state departments of 
education so that they may be able to assume more rather than 
less initiative and responsibility in the conduct of their educa- 
tional programs including those programs supported by federal 
funds is essential if we would care for the immediate situation 
under discussion as well as many other situations of concern to 
this report. It would probably be money in the federal pocket- 
book in the long run if a relatively small federal subsidy were 
granted to state departments of education for their general sup- 
port. Rewards other than monetary should far exceed any fed- 
eral saving involved. To insure that this grant is used for ap- 
propriate purposes it may be advisable to make it contingent 
upon the federal approval of a state organizational and functional 
plan. Such a plan should have considerable latitude within 
general minimal standards as specified by the federal educational 
agency. 

The U.S. Office of Education should embark upon a major pro- 
gram of research, service, and leadership to give assistance to 
states in planning more effective state administration of educa- 
tion. The total educational enterprise of the federal government 
as it concerns elementary and secondary education in the states 
should be revised to strengthen rather than weaken state depart- 
ments of education. More funds should be given to the Office of 
Education so that it can render a balanced service to the states in 
educational matters. 

Under the plan as suggested it is assumed that possibly five 
years may be needed to accomplish the purpose. Immediate 
review by representatives of the federal program for vocational 
education, state chief school officers, and state directors of voca- 
tional education should be made to ascertain those federal con- 
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trols, if any y which can be relaxed at this time. A plan for the 
next five years should be developed. This plan should not only 
concern itself with relaxation of federal controls, but with other 
problems of the program, such as the extension of vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture to the approximately 8,000 rural high schools 
where it is not now in operation (another 8,000 schools do have 
the program, however), the alleged tendency of the program to be 
utilized more in wealthier areas than in poorer areas, or the de- 
sirability of closer association of the program in vocational educa- 
tion with the program in general education. 

IV. A CASE STUDY 

In connection with this report a few members of the staff of the 
' State Department of Education in New York were asked by the 
State Commissioner of Education to submit their reactions regard- 
ing the federal activities which concern the operations of their 
programs within the State. These comments are so pertinent in 
review of the federal activities as they concern the regular ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the country that excerpts are 
quoted therefrom. It will be noted that there is not complete 
agreement between these individuals on a number of points. 

Individual A: To an increasing extent the federal government, through 
the United States Office of Education and various other agencies, is 
being interjected into the state and local picture and current prospects 
for a program of federal aid to education makes studies of this kind all 
the more necessary and important. 

... It is difficult in a brief memorandum to outline adequately cer- 
tain of the problems involved. . . . For the purposes you have re- 
quested, I shall limit myself in this memo to little more than a bare 
enumeration of the various problems as follows: 

1. The Lack of Balance in Federal Emphasis on Education. The 
concern and participation of the federal government in education have 
developed on the basis of isolating certain phases of education for par- 
ticular attention and assistance, depending upon the current popularity 
of these areas and the pressures exerted in their behalf, as for example, 
in the fields of vocational education, vocational rehabilitation and 
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school lunch programs. The effect of this policy has been to seriously 
unbalance the administrative and supervisory structures of state and 
federal education agencies with distinctly unfavorable results. Ex- 
amples of the extent to which this lack of balance exists can be seen in 
the organization of this or any other state department. For example, 
we have a bureau chief and four supervisors for the field of agricultural 
education for a program serving approximately 20,500 students. On 
the other hand, we have one supervisor of English in the Division of 
Secondary Education despite the fact that approximately 1,000,000 
students study this key subject in the schools of New York. 

2. Arbitrary Federal Control Stultifies Development of State and 
Local Programs of Education. The best evidence of this problem can 
be seen in the lack of development of trade and industrial education 
in the small cities, villages and rural areas of this country. This is 
largely due to federal regulations which make it impractical, if not 
impossible, to develop sound programs of training in these fields in 
other than large urban areas. Attempts of the federal government to 
insure the proper expenditure of federal moneys frequently make it 
impossible to adapt programs to the needs of particular communities. 
As a result, for example, it has never been possible to develop indus- 
trial education in small cities and towns to the extent that employment 
opportunities in these areas warrant. 

3. Control of Educational Functions by Non-educational Federal 
Agencies. The history of the school lunch program under the admin- 
istration of the United States Department of Agriculture, and school 
construction in war production communities under P.W.A. are glaring 
examples of how federal authority can be used to by-pass state depart- 
ments of education, thus interfering seriously with state-wide plans and 
programs for the development of education in the various communities. 

4. Failure of Federal Government to Consider Overall Needs of Ed- 
ucation. This problem is somewhat related to No. 1 above but differs 
in its application and effects. While there have been attempts in the 
past to plan a program of federal aid to education sufficiently broad 
in its aspects so as to permit each state and area to concentrate on its 
particular educational needs, no such program has yet received much 
consideration. Latest efforts (the Taft bill, for example) are directed 
toward meeting tihe problem of teacher salaries. ,Wfi31e this is prob- 
ably the No. 1 financial problem of education in most states, the fact 
remains .that other needs, though becoming increasingly serious, are 
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more or less ignored. If we are to have federal aid for education, and 
that aid is to be used with maximum efficiency, every state and com- 
munity should not be required to use that aid, say for teacher salaries, 
when as in the case of New York State, for example, school construc- 
tion, not teacher salaries, may be the most urgent problem* Another 
example of this difficulty has to do with the limitations placed on voca- 
tional subsidies- These subsidies are allocated to individual states 
with the provision, however, that they may be used only for salaries 
and teacher training activities. This policy assumes that all the states 
and communities already possess, or are in a position to acquire, the 
necessary facilities in which to offer programs of vocational education. 
This is simply not the case, with the result that considerable amounts 
of these funds are forfeited each year by certain states lacking voca- 
tional facilities to those communities which, because of their superior 
ability to finance education, already possess the facilities for these 
programs* I do not have the information to substantiate this, but I am 
convinced that studies would show that a large portion of federal aid 
for vocational education is now going to communities and states best 
equipped to finance such programs on their own. 

There are other less fundamental problems involved and many rami- 
fications to those mentioned above. Because of the effect which fed- 
eral policies have on this particular branch of the Department, I shall be 
extremely interested in the progress of studies contemplated. . . . 

Individual B: During the years of the depression, as well as during 
the war-time period, numerous federal agencies used federal funds for 
so-called educational projects and services. These agencies, as you 
know, include W.P.A., N.Y.A., Federal Housing Authority, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the distribution of surplus foods, later the [same 
Department] . . , in the allocation of funds for the use of schools in 
maintaining school lunches, the allocation of funds by the Federal 
Security Agency for the education of physically handicapped children 
and the numerous Federal agencies that have been involved in the 
allocation of excess and surplus federal properties and the preparation 
of plans and specifications for school buildings. The situation is ex- 
tremely complex even to those officials in State offices who are supposed 
to be reasonably familiar with federal administrative practices. I am 
quite sure that a large part of our administrative difficulties in dealing 
with these agencies is due to the lack of [placing of authority in] ... 
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the United States Office of Education. A perfect example of this 
lack . . . was demonstrated when the administration of the Federal 
Rehabilitation Service was taken away from the Office of Education 
and made a separate department in the Federal Security Agency. 

I have been rather intimately associated -with the administration of 
the Smith-Hughes Act and subsequent acts providing federal aid for 
vocational education. The purpose of the original Smith-Hughes Act 
was to promote vocational education and vocational teacher training 
through the allocation of federal funds for these purposes to the various 
states. At the time of the enactment of the original Smith-Hughes 
Law, vocational education was in its infancy and only a few states, in- 
cluding New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Indiana and Wisconsin, had developed vocational training pro- 
grams and very little attention was being paid in those states to the 
preparation of vocational teachers with the exception of those trained 
in the field of agriculture. I realize that many people complain about 
the standards imposed by the federal government in the administration 
of the vocational education acts. It is true, however, that all of those 
standards were based upon the experience of the states, referred to 
above at the time of the enactment of the original Smith-Hughes law. 
The standards imposed by the federal government under the old Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education were those recommended by the 
states that had made a beginning in the development of vocational 
education. 

Outside of the time requirements in the day vocational schools, I am 
sure there has been little criticism of the administration of these voca- 
tional acts. The federal laws are so flexible that the states are in a 
position to use the money in a way that will most effectively promote 
the further development of vocational education. Some of the more 
progressive states have encountered difficulties in persuading the 
United States Office of Education to interpret its policies so as to make 
it possible to undertake new- and desirable types of vocational educa- 
tion. In our own State this was particularly true in the field of tech- 
nical education, beginning in the early days of the development of our 
technical education, offering specialized technical courses, until a later 
date in the development of post-secondary technical training programs. 
All of these technical programs trained young men, and some women, 
for entrance into technical occupations which did not require the old 
type of craft skills. In general, however, I am convinced that the origi- 
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nal Federal Vocational Education Act which required: (1) the estab- 
lishment of teacher training programs one year prior to the establish- 
ment of vocational programs in the public schools; (2) the setting up of 
administrative and supervisory staffs in the state departments of educa- 
tion; and (3) the flexibility in the use of federal funds, was funda- 
mentally sound and did more than any single bit of federal legislation to 
promote a sound program of vocational education. I realize that many 
of the weak states bitterly resented being required to provide central 
office administrative and supervisory personnel. This was absolutely 
essential in the development of any reasonably uniform and funda- 
mentally sound program of vocational education. These same states 
would have welcomed federal funds for the development of similar 
central office personnel in the fields of elementary and secondary 
education. 

There is one other feature in the Federal Vocational Education Acts 
that is worthy of mention. All of the federal money apportioned to 
the states is in accordance with certain population ratios established 
in the federal acts. In other words, every state is guaranteed a given 
amount of money subject to the fluctuations which occur in population 
distribution in the states. As a result, the states can plan on a definite 
amount of federal aid for every ten year period. The slight changes 
in the allocation of federal funds occur after each federal census of 
population. From the standpoint of good state administration this is 
a fundamentally sound plan. It enables the states to promise to the 
public schools a definite amount of money for work carried on under 
the federal acts. It also enables the state departments of education to 
request state appropriations with reasonable assurance that the federal' 
funds for the matching of state appropriations will be available. 

I mention this basis of apportioning federal funds because of the 
changed policy in Washington in regard to the allocation of federal 
grants. Since the early *30*s most federal grants, and this statement 
does not particularly apply to education, are based upon evidence of 
need. As a result someone in Washington can determine from year 
to year the needs of a given state and allocate the funds on the basis of 
evidence of need. This has resulted in a control of the use of federal 
funds far in excess of anything that has been provided by the Federal 
Vocational Education Acts, 

The Federal Vocational Education Acts have been in operation for 
approximately thirty years and I am reasonably sure that the small 
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amount of federal money made available to the states has resulted in 
the development of a very comprehensive program of vocational educa- 
tion, including for the first time in the history of this country, voca- 
tional education opportunities ranging from courses in agriculture in a 
small rural high school to specialized technical training in large urban 
schools adapted to the interests and aptitudes of hundreds of thousands 
of youth. The funds have also made it possible to develop through 
continuation, part-time schools and evening schools, continued educa- 
tional opportunities for hundreds of thousands of young people and 
adults whose chances for success in their chosen field of employment 
were greatly enhanced because of the special educational opportunities 
made available, in part at least, through the allocation of federal funds. 
It is quite possible through the experience of the past years, the Federal 
Vocational Acts need to be amended to more adequately meet the pres- 
ent day vocational education needs of the country. For example, in 
the funds available for trade and industrial education, it is no longer 
necessary to ear-mark one-third of this money for part-time or continua- 
tion schools. Changed social and economic conditions, plus laws re- 
quiring boys and girls to remain in school until they are sixteen years 
of age, have eliminated the need for the continuation schools of twenty 
or twenty-five years ago. These proposed changes, however, represent 
minor refinements of legislation that is basically sound. 

Individual C: From 1920, when our program [for vocational rehabili- 
tation] was first initiated, until 1943 all expenditures were on a dollar 
for dollar matching basis. Fifty per cent of the cost of administration, 
services and all other expenses were provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment and fifty per cent by the State. Since 1943, following enactment 
of the Barden-La Follette amendments to the Federal Rehabilitation 
Law, the Federal Government has been furnishing funds to cover all 
administrative costs plus fifty per cent of the cost of case services. 
Under this financial arrangement the Federal Government has been 
providing seventy per cent or more of the funds used by the respective 
states* Naturally, this has resulted in more Federal control, particu- 
larly with respect to the use of Federal funds, and a set of rules and 
regulations has been issued by the Federal Office for the guidance of 
the states. 

However, the Federal Government has not interfered seriously with 
the administration of the programs in the states. They have not dupli- 
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cated personnel as in some other programs, but instead they have ad- 
hered to the policy that the states should operate their programs in ac- 
cordance with their own policies and procedures. Each operates in 
accordance with an approved Plan of Administration, and as long as 
the state has administered the program in accordance with the pro- 
visions of its individual Plan no serious objections have been raised by 
the Federal Government. 

Those of us connected with the state programs have felt that the 
original rules and regulations, issued by the Federal Office in 1943, 
were rather complicated, somewhat difficult of interpretation and in- 
cluded statements of policy and certain recommended procedures as a 
part of the regulations. It was our opinion that the rules and regula- 
tions, being based on provisions of the law should include only regula- 
tions actually mandated by law. Our criticisms of the rules and regula- 
tions, have resulted in the issuance of revised rules and regulations, 
which are easier of interpretation, less restrictive, and are confined to 
matters of interpretation of the law rather than to matters of policy. . . . 

There is one matter with regard to this Federal and State relation- 
ship which I think should be borne in mind, and that is that the Budget 
Estimates, Financial Reports, Statistical Reports and other information 
required by the Federal Government necessitates the hiring of addi- 
tional personnel, which would not be needed if it were not for the in- 
formation which has to be prepared for the Federal Government. 

There is one other point which may be of interest although it may 
not apply to any other type of program. It is a matter which has been 
brought about by the difference in the provisions of the State Rehabili- 
tation Laws compared with the Federal Law. As an example, in our 
State Law there is no provision which requires us to determine financial 
need for the provision of any rehabilitation service. On the other 
hand the Federal Law requires that financial need be determined be- 
fore certain services can be provided, and makes it necessary for the 
states to establish need in accordance with the Federal Law before 
Federal Funds can be used to cover the costs of the service. There 
have been times when this difference has raised some problems in the 
administration of our program. However, our State Law includes a 
provision accepting any law enacted by Congress, and for this reason 
we have felt that it was necessary for us to adopt the Federal policy 
of establishing need for certain services. 
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[I hope the above] . . . will point up certain questions which may 
arise in any program where Federal-State relationship is involved. . . , 

Individual D: , . . The only activity in which I have direct respon- 
sibility relates to the fiscal affairs of the School Lunch Program under 
the U,S. Department of Agriculture. Considering the fact that this is 
a new program and one operated by other than the Office of Education, 
I feel that we have been unusually successful in arriving at a smooth 
running relationship. Of course, we have had problems to work out 
with representatives of the Federal Government but these have all been 
eminently satisfactory up to date. Some matters are still pending but 
we have no reason for concern or complaint since they seem to be 
moving as rapidly as we have any right to expect. 

[Reference has been made to] ... "dumping" of surplus food. 
There have been numerous cases of this sort of thing but it creates no 
hardship on either the state or local community since no cost to either 
the state or local communities is involved. It is a little disturbing 
sometimes to have too many sweet potatoes to use or nut meats or any 
other commodity that is in surplus. I have no constructive suggestion 
as to better management of surplus foods. 

Individual E: My comments relative to the impact of the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen vocational acts on New York State's program 
of vocational education are as follows: 

1. During the past thirty years, there have been many instances 
when Federal funds have served a useful purpose. Vocational educa- 
tion is one of our most expensive subject areas. A Federal subsidy 
has often served to encourage small communities to establish appropri- 
ate types of vocational training. I am sure that a number of them 
would not have taken such action without Federal assistance. 

2. I cannot recall a single instance of U.S. Office of Education inter- 
ference with New York State's vocational education program in a 
manner contrary to our best interests. As a matter of fact, the existence 
of the Federal pattern of vocational school organization has often 
served to help us establish and maintain sound standards. 
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V. STATE MATCHING OF FEDERAL FUNDS, EFFECT ON EQUALIZATION 
OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

In economically poor states high taxes for schools produce only 
mediocre educational programs while in wealthy states relatively 
low taxes can, potentially at least, produce much better education. 
When the federal government requires straight matching of its 
grants in aid the tendency is to force the poorer states to dig rela- 
tively further into their tax pockets than the richer states. In 
order to receive the desired federal assistance the matching thus 
requires the poorer states to make a proportionately greater fiscal 
effort or to curtail other desired educational or governmental 
functions. Neither of these is in the interests of equalizing edu- 
cational opportunity in its broader aspects or of equalizing the 
tax burden for education. The matching plan, except as a tem- 
porary expediency to encourage all states to undertake desired 
educational activities in the hope that they will ultimately develop 
their own initiative, is not wholly desirable. The federal govern- 
ment may well introduce the factor of state fiscal ability to sup- 
port education more generally into its grants. The effect of such 
a plan on the poorer states would be highly beneficial. One of 
the major concerns of the federal government should be to equal- 
ize educational opportunity in the nation. 



Chapter 13. PRESENT EFFECT OF FEDERAL 
EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES ON 
HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 



The problem of federal relations to higher institutions in the 
country is quite different from that of federal relations to ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, primarily due to four factors. 
First, privately supported institutions of learning are more defi- 
nitely a part and parcel of our regularly constituted educational 
system on the higher level than on the level of elementary and 
secondary schools. Second, because of this, and due to the tradi- 
tional independence of higher institutions whether publicly or 
privately supported, there is seldom an over-all state planning or 
administrative agency for these institutions. Third, because of 
the advanced and specialized nature of studies and researches in 
higher educational institutions there is often a specialized agency 
of the government closely associated with or somewhat in the 
position of a federal counterpart to the specialized interests within 
the colleges and universities. Fourth, and somewhat related to 
the third, the higher educational institutions of the land have 
been found to be an excellent avenue for the promotion and e&- 
tension of many matters in the national interest. 

These factors complicate the relations between the government 
and these institutions. Direct dealings between many hundreds 
of colleges and universities by scores of federal departments, in- 
dependent agencies, and sub-agencies naturally result. The 
large volume of activities and moneys involved in these varied re- 
lationships usually have not been subject to objective formulas, 
often resulting in competition between institutions for federal 
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activities or competition between federal agencies to have their 
activities introduced into certain institutions. The varied nature 
of the projects makes it difficult to establish any comprehensive 
over-all federal policy in these relationships. 

It is not within the purpose of the report, devoted to education, 
to attempt an evaluation of these activities as they concern the 
promotion or operation of the various specialties of the non- 
educational governmental agencies involved. In this connection, 
however, it may be repeated that much unnecessary federal du- 
plication of facilities in specialized staff, buildings, and equipment 
is avoided by utilizing the rich resources of the higher educational 
institutions of the land. Our purpose is to answer two questions: 
first, what is the effect of this total of federal activities on the 
higher institutions of the country; and second, what policy and 
organizational changes are needed, if any, on the federal level. 
Much more exhaustive studies than have been possible in con- 
nection with this report are needed. Only the barest outline, of 
necessity all too casual, can be included. 

The President's Commission on Higher Education indicated a 
federal expenditure of $1,772,000,000 in 1946-47 in connection 
with post-high school education. 1 After considerable study we 
prefer not to present a total figure for federal activities which in- 
volve higher education. As has been pointed out earlier in this 
report, it is practically impossible to obtain comparable figures 
for the various federal activities in education. In other cases, 
as with the education of veterans, it is often impossible to arrive 
at even a crude estimate of that portion of total funds for an ac- 
tivity or group of activities which eventually reaches higher insti- 
tutions. Rather than deal with an over-all total we believe it 
essential that the programs which involve higher education be 
reviewed individually or by groups* Suffice it to say that there 
has been a tremendous increase in federal activities which involve 
higher educational institutions. 

*A Report of the President's Commission on Higher Education, Higher 
Education for American Democracy, Vol. Ill, "Organizing Higher Educa- 
tion/' Washington, December 1947, p. 38, 
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I. BRIEF REVIEW OF FEDERAL ACTIVITIES WHICH DIRECTLY 
AFFECT OR OPERATE THROUGH REGULAR HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 

Practically all of these programs have concerned some special 
federal interest in a special cause or a special group of individuals. 
A review of a few examples will be to the point: 

Nine federal departments or independent agencies through 
many more of their sub-agencies are sponsoring research in the 
regular colleges and universities of the country. Between 1947 
and 1949 the sums of money for this purpose increased from al- 
most $89,000,000 to over $160,000,000. The most significant ac- 
tivities in this classification are those of the three departments of 
the National Military Establishment which had over $53,000,000 
available for research and development through higher institu- 
tions during 1949, the Atomic Energy Commission with 1949 re- 
search funds through colleges and universities of over $81,400,000 
( of which over half was for research construction, the majority of 
which was "off-campus"), and the Department of Agriculture 
which had available over $18,600,000 ($7,558,000 of which was 
for grants to states for agricultural experiment stations) for such 
purposes in 1949. 

Federal activities which clearly concern higher education 
thr.ough the regular colleges and universities of the land for spe- 
cial groups of individxials or for special fields of study are oper- 
ated by eight departments or independent agencies, with several 
more sub-agencies involved. With the reduction of certain -war- 
incurred activities, federal funds available for these types of ac- 
tivity settled down at over $56,600,000 in 1949. Most significant 
are the Agricultural Extension Service (increasing from $19,000,- 
000 to almost $31,500,000 between 1940 and 1949 ) ; public health 
fellowships, teaching grants, and construction (increasing from 
$70,000 to $10,579,000 between 1940 and 1949); and the fellow- 
ship program of the Atomic Energy Commission initiated in fiscal 
1948 with $2,600,000 available, increasing to $3,400,000 in 1949. 

For general support of two special types of higher educational 
institutions, the state maritime academies and the land grant col- 
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leges, the sum of $6,518,000 was available in 1949, the amount 
having been kept fairly constant since 1940. 

For pre- or in-service training of government personnel through 
colleges and universities the federal government obligated $25,- 
300,000 in 1947 as compared with over $33,700,000 available in 
1949. The ROTC and NROTC accounted for a major portion of 
these funds. 

Several departments and agencies are responsible for activities 
in the international interest which operate through colleges and 
universities. For 1947, 1948, and 1949 funds for this purpose 
average about $1,000,000 per year. 

The tremendous program for education of veterans under Pub- 
lic Law 346 and Public Law 16 (well over $2,800,000,000 in 1948, 
as in 1949 2 ) has devoted a considerable share of its funds to 
education and subsistence to students in higher institutions. 

As contrasted with the varied and rather large programs which 
concern special phases of collegiate life, special types of research, 
or special groups of individuals, the only federal activity which is 
solely concerned with the general welfare and promotion of 
higher education in the colleges and universities of the country 
is that of the Division of Higher Education of the Office of Educa- 
tion, for which $167,000 was available in 1949. 

Mention should also be made of the many hundreds of millions 
of dollars 3 worth of surplus property donated to or sold at dis- 
count to higher educational institutions, the over 16,000>000 
square feet of floor space in buildings made available to educa- 
tional institutions under the Veterans Educational Facilities pro- 
gram, and the well over 147,000 housing units made available for 
veterans attending educational institutions. No equitable value 
can be placed on these, nor can it be readily determined what pro- 
portion of these facilities went to colleges and universities. 
These institutions have been major recipients from these activities, 
however. Several other activities for which funds are not segre- 
gated by educational level will have been noted. 

In all, nineteen federal departments and independent agencies 

2 Revised unofficial estimates, as of June 1948* 
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have organized activities which are carried on in the regular col- 
leges and universities of the country. Some of these activities 
reach all institutions, while others concern only a few. Scores of 
sub-agencies of these nineteen federal agencies deal independ- 
ently with colleges and universities. It would be more simple to 
name the departments or independent agencies of the government 
which do not deal with colleges and universities, but in the inter- 
est of a positive approach the list of these agencies which do have 
programs which operate in colleges and universities is given: De- 
partment of State, Department of the Army,, Department of the 
Navy, Department of the Air Force, Department of Justice, De- 
partment of Commerce, Department of the Treasury, Department 
of Agriculture, Department of the Interior, U.S* Maritime Com- 
mission, Federal Works Agency, Veterans Administration, Federal 
Security Agency, Tennessee Valley Authority, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
Atomic Energy Commission, War Assets Administration, and the 
Institute of Inter- American Affairs (a government corporation). 
In addition, a number of other federal agencies have less formal 
activities or activities related to their more general regulatory 
operations which involve colleges and universities, such as the 
licensing of educational broadcast stations by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 



II. CASE STUDIES 

To gain an idea of the dispersion of these various federal pro- 
grams to the individual colleges and universities and to learn 
something of the effect on these institutions, forty letters were 
addressed to presidents of representative colleges and universities 
of the country. 8 Thirty-two replies were received during May, 
June, and July of 1948. A number of representative excerpts and 
digests of materials appearing in these letters are presented below. 

A* Extent of Federal Activities in Individual Colleges and Uni- 
versities, All of these institutions had the usual educational ac- 

* This letter is reproduced in Appendix C. 
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tivities with veterans, which should be taken for granted even 
though sometimes not mentioned in these case studies. 

A privately endowed eastern university reported ROTC and 
NROTC units, for which no direct federal moneys were received., 
and contract research totaling $1,406,443 from seven federal 
agencies and involving medicine, physics, electrical engineering, 
chemistry, forestry, astronomy, oceanography, mathematics, psy- 
chology, and zoology, 

A southeastern liberal arts college reported a Field Artillery 
ROTC unit and the usual contacts with the Veterans Administra- 
tion and the War Assets Administration, "Our relations with 
these groups have also been satisfactory." 

The university of a western state has ROTC and NROTC units, 
$3,900 federal aid through the state board for vocational educa- 
tion for training teachers in vocational education, and 16 research 
projects aggregating $1,444,617. Ten federal agencies, exclusive 
of the General Accounting Office, are involved. 

A northwestern land grant college received $741,120 from the 
federal government in 1948 for: instruction, $110,684; agricul- 
tural experiment station, $163,860; and agricultural extension, 
$466,575, In addition, this institution had two research con- 
tracts in physical sciences totaling $25,887, and a grant of $1,865 
for research in medical sciences. 

A well-known Negro institution in the south reports that it has 
Infantry and Air ROTC units, an agricultural extension service 
activity housed in a bxiilding made possible by WPA, and a vet- 
erans' testing service unit which costs about $7,500 annually. 

A northwestern liberal arts college reports the following fed- 
erally sponsored activities through five federal agencies: 

1. Veterans* Guidance Center which handled 5,412 cases 
through April 30, 1948, financed at $20 per veteran receiving 
counseling, paid by the Veterans Administration. 
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2. Veterans* housing project totaling 62 rooms, the cost to the 
college having keen $27,063. 

3. Faculty office building of 10,000 square feet through Federal 
Works Agency, the college cost being $30,024. 

4. Gymnasium-auditorium of 10,000 square feet through Fed- 
eral Works Agency, the college cost being $30,037. 

5. Educational equipment and supplies, procured from gov- 
ernment surplus, ranging from electronics equipment to a 33- 
passenger bus, at a cost to the college of $2,100 but estimated to 
be valued at $38,000. 

6. Veterans* education. Formerly about 50 per cent of the 
students were under Public Law 346 and Public Law 16. This 
has now been reduced to about 30 per cent. 

7. Two research contracts in physical sciences totaling about 
$20,500. 

A midwest land grant university estimates its 194748 receipts 
from the federal government to be $211,000 for the agricultural 
experiment station; $611,000 for its agricultural extension service; 
$157,000 for training of vocational teachers and general support; 
and well over $500,000 for contract research and development 
from nine federal agencies or sub-agencies. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration pays tuition and fees for 8,500 veterans, for which the 
government provided temporary living accommodations in 590 
family apartments and dormitories for approximately 1,500 indi- 
viduals at a cost to the university of $1,100,000. Temporary 
classrooms and storage facilities of approximately 110,000 square 
feet plus 15 quonset hxits were federally provided, with the uni- 
versity share of cost being $550,000* 

Added contracts for student instruction included fees for three 
officers from Army Corps of Engineers, two officers from Army 
Service Forces, five officers from the United States Military Acad- 
emy, one officer from Army Quartermaster Corps, 23 officers from 
Air Corps Air Materiel Command, 150 Naval officer students un- 
der NROTC and NACP (thrcmgh Navy Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts ) , 14 postgraduate officers from the United States Naval 
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Academy, and two students under U.S. Public Health Service. 
In respect to equipment, this institution dealt with the Air 
Corps, Navy, Army (Ordnance, Signal Corps, and Engineers), 
War Assets Administration, U.S. Office of Education, and the Fed- 
eral Works Agency. Equipment included machine tools, hand 
tools, shop equipment and supplies, laboratory equipment, scien- 
tific equipment, electronic equipment and supplies, office and 
classroom furniture, office and dormitory equipment. Miscel- 
laneous contracts with the federal government included counsel- 
ing service to veterans at $38,300, including lease of space and 
telephone; $5,800 from the Navy for medical services, lease of 
space, and construction of facilities; $100 from the Department of 
Agriculture for lease of space; and $2 from the CAA for lease 
of space for weather bureau and beacon site. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission issues a 3-year contract and makes peri- 
odic inspections of the university radio station. ROTC and 
NROTC units are maintained, with the university furnishing 
buildings and maintenance for the academic program. 

A midwestern church-sponsored university reports that it has 
federally sponsored activities through nine, governmental agen^ 

cies* The activities include: 

*>-**" 

1. NROTC, which has 83 students for each of whom there is 
paid each semester to the university $240 for tuition. 

2. NACP, with 3 students with fiscal remuneration as in the 
NROTC, 

3. AROTC, which has 55 students and for which the uni- 
versity receives no funds from the Air Corps, at least under the 
present set-up which embraces only basic studies. 

4* Contract research, with 12 projects totaling over $500,000. 
5. The usual program for veterans under Public Law 346 and 
Public Law 16, with "students in large number/* 

The federal activities in a southeastern state university include: 
an NROTC unit for which the Navy paid $43,875 for tuition, fees, 
textbooks, and equipment supplied to trainees, services for Navy- 
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paid personnel, and use of Navy-owned equipment; an Air ROTG 
unit for which no fees were paid to the university; two Army of- 
ficers studying personnel management for which the Army pays 
the university $1,217 annually; 4 Air Force officers in regular uni- 
versity courses for which the xiniversity is paid $1,600 annually; 
and 9 research contracts totaling slightly less than $200,000. 

A Great Lakes area state university, in addition to ROTC and 
NROTC, reports: 

Vocational education $ 31,310 

VA, rent for consultation service 2,250 

U.S. Public Health Service grants 232,151 

Instructional contracts 94,252 

VA, "G.I." benefits to students 4,456,700 

62 research contracts, largely science 6,099,496 

Total federal funds $10,916,159 

Added activities include the following: U.S. Forest Service makes 
forest lands available for experimental work; Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine (USDA) makes a truck available 
for work in forest entomology; a professor collaborates with the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, USDA; federal funds for crippled chil- 
dren come indirectly to the university hospital; two professors are 
paid a small annual fee as consultants with the Public Health 
Service; a staff member is consultant in medical matters to the 
Navy which pays $1,000 annually to the Serological Service; of- 
fice space is given to an officer and one other from the U.S. Public 
Health Service and the officer serves as a lecturer without com- 
pensation; The Rapid Treatment Center of the hospital, directed 
by the State Department of Health, is financed by the U.S. Public 
Health Service, pays rent, and so forth, to the university, and is 
used for teaching purposes; the Fish and Wildlife Service (De- 
partment of the Interior) has quarters for five individuals, two 
of whom serve on the graduate faculty of the university, and 
furnishes materials for biological research and access to its spe- 
cialized library; housing is furnished to a district office of the 
U.S. Geological Survey and the officer in charge co-operates with 
departmental staff, serves on doctoral committees, and this ac- 
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tivity "tends to bring oil people to the campus and makes for 
good public relations of the Department"; departmental members 
who manage the Weather Station are unpaid observers of the U.S. 
Weather Bureau; housing is furnished for staff of the Veterans 
Administration who deal both with local students and veterans of 
the surrounding area. 

Another Great Lakes area state university reports that it re- 
ceived money from 19 federal departments, independent agencies, 
or sub-agencies in 1946-47 including $1,002,900 for non-contract 
research and over $500,000 in contract research in the fields of 
medicine, physics, electronics, aeronautics, chemistry, hydraulics, 
agriculture, and psychology. 

A northeastern privately endowed institution states that aside 
from die ROTC and a few other federal projects it has 109 gov- 
ernment-sponsored research projects under 45 contracts with 
over-all total federal funds of about ^10,000,000. For these re- 
search activities it has contracts with 16 "different government 
agencies and bureaus. 

The twelve institutions selected at random for description of 
their federal activities are typical of the 32 for which reports have 
been received. Institutions varied from those having only the 
usual veterans* programs or an ROTC unit to an institution (in 
co-operation with others) which had much larger contract re- 
search activities than indicated in any of the twelve institutions 
treated above. Certain other institutions stated that they dealt 
with from 20 to over 25 federal agencies in connection with the 
federal activities operating in their institutions. 

B. Effect of Federal Activities on Colleges and Universities. 
The officials of the institutions to whom the letter was addressed 
were asked for reactions to these federal programs which operate 
through their institutions on such matters as improvement of staff, 
federal controls, variability in federal policy, curricular balance, 
impact on students, and long-range social and educational sig- 
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nificance. The following, as they concern these and similar mat- 
ters, are from these replies. Because of the extensive discussion 
of the problems involved over the years, we have taken the liberty 
of quoting rather extensively. 

Federal research contracts have proved stimulating in an important 
way to members of the University faculty especially in the scientific 
fields, in particular Navy research projects because they deal with basic 
research problems have proved advantageous in the training of faculty 
and graduate students. 

The program of the Veterans Administration under Public Law 346 
and 16 have brought to the campus a large body of men more mature 
in years than prewar undergraduates. The general effect of their pres- 
ence has stimulated a more mature treatment of subject matter on the 
part of members of the faculty. At the same time the young freshman 
from high school has sometimes been a little overawed by the presence 
in his classes of these more mature and ready students. The general 
effects of the influx of men under the G.I. Bill is generally well known, 
but the problems of integration involved in a greatly increased student 
body and greatly increased faculty have not been sufficiently em- 
phasized. 

The impact on the University resulting from the ever increasing de- 
mands of veteran students has produced for the University a difficult 
problem of expansion. The veterans' tuition paid by the federal gov- 
ernment has made this expansion possible. As the number of veterans 
diminishes the demands on University facilities will decrease, and we 
shall have a problem in the deflation or reduction of personnel and 
facilities. Dormitories filled to more than capacity will return to 
normal, some temporary buildings for academic purposes must be re- 
moved, emergency housing for married students, e.g., trailers, will have 
to be liquidated, appointments of a certain number of faculty members 
will have to be discontinued. This process of reduction will undoubt- 
edly bring with it an abnormal cost, and a state university operating on 
a budget can with difficulty if at all set up reserves to meet such a con- 
tingency. Apparently state institutions will be left to meet this situa- 
tion with their own resources as best they can. 

I consider these projects and activities to be advantageous. We have 

federal 
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The highly satisfactory nature of our contract relations with the 
Office of Naval Research is worthy of especial remark. In its dealing 
with this University, the ONR has shown an exceptional understanding 
of the requirements and practices of university research work, as well 
as an appreciation of what type of work it is appropriate to put into a 
university, and what type elsewhere. Most of the detailed procedures 
of the ONR could serve as a model for Federal research contracting 
with universities. Our experience with Agricultural Research and Ex- 
tension has also been highly satisfactory. 

Federal activities of the kinds mentioned above have been and are 
most helpful in maintaining a strong program of education, research 
and service during a period of sharply rising costs, heavy instructional 
load and the dearth of research assistants, especially in agriculture. 
Even the contract research work, which might appear to have little 
influence on the educational program, provides for qualified graduate 
students a type of experience that could not be so widely available 
within the University in the absence of contracts. 

Fear has sometimes been expressed that the availability of Federal 
funds principally for applied research, largely in engineering, can lead 
to such harmful effects as curricular unbalance. We do not share that 
fear. While it would be desirable to have increased Federal support 
of research in such areas as the social sciences, nevertheless it must be 
remembered that, since participation in any given Federal activity is 
optional with the Federal agency concerned and also with the Univer- 
sity, the University itself can thus determine its own program. 

^ Entirely favorable, as far as I know. Federal controls involve issu- 
ance and periodic amendment and renewal of contracts, but that is to 
be expected. There has been steady improvement in relations with the 
Veterans Administration in which originally there was considerable 
difference of policy and resulting inefficiency as between different area 
\pffices. 

The teaching, research, and administrative relationships with the 
various branches of the government have been most satisfactory. 
There is, of course, some tendency for project research in large volume 
to throw a university off balance. This may have an indirect bearing 
upon the distribution of emphasis both for research and for training 
purposes. The tendency to overemphasize the Natural Sciences is ob- 
vious in the list of projects enclosed. 
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For the most part the government agencies with which we have dealt 
have been willing to recognize the responsibility of the University for 
indirect expense, and reasonable provision has been included under the 
contracts to meet this item. In a few instances such provision has been 
inadequate. Wherever this situation maintains there is a further tend- 
ency to throw the University off balance in a well-rounded program of 
training and research. This follows because of the necessity to spend 
an undue proportion of University funds in the subsidy of project work 
which without such contracts would not have been undertaken, thus 
releasing more adequate support for other areas of teaching and re- 
search. 

These activities have a beneficial effect upon our regular instructional 
or campus program. We would, in fact, welcome an extension of our 
ROTC activities. The Agricultural Experiment Stations and Agricul- 
tural Extension Services are completely coordinated with the Univer- 
sity administration and the support which is given to these activities by 
the State at large redound to the benefit and support of the instruc- 
tional program of the University, The financial support for these 
activities enables us to make a greater variety of offerings because the 
staff is used in both a research and instructional capacity in many in- 
stances. . . . The personnel assigned to these contracts find the work 
stimulating and helpful to them in their instructional programs. . . . 

The Veterans Administration program has, of course, had a terrific 
impact upon our entire program. Our enrollment has trebled. The 
staff has doubled, and we have had to double the facilities of the Uni- 
versity by providing temporary buildings in order to handle the situa- 
tion. Fortunately,, tenure is not enjoyed by staff members until after 
three years of service and this period has made it possible for the 
University to weed out weak staff members who were employed on an 
acting basis in the emergency period. With the shortage of teachers 
and the extraordinary enrollment of veterans, it was impossible to 
screen new staff members as carefully as is customary under normal 
conditions, . . . 

It is my opinion that the G.I. Bill has had a profound effect upon 
American higher education. We have discovered a great earnestness 
on the part of our veteran students., lacking in the pre-war student and 
the non-veteran post-war student. As a group they are maintaining 
better academic records. They are less interested in educational frills 
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and social activities. Approximately 3,500 are married and quite natu- 
rally they are interested in spending evenings at home with their fami- 
lies and in study rather than in attending various social functions. 

The G.L benefits have enabled innumerable young men to secure a 
higher education who earnestly desired such an opportunity but who, 
under normal circumstances, would have been deprived of the chance 
because of the lack of adequate finances. From a long-range view this 
will prove beneficial to the nation. Furthermore, educational oppor- 
tunity is now being given to a large group of students who are "worthy" 
rather than to those who are merely financially able. 

The individual activities indicated above are advantageous to the 
University in that they permit activities to be undertaken which lie 
without the scope of the normal University budget. We have found 
a high consistency in federal policy, and the federal controls have not 
been onerous. 

Reactions to the total federal activity may in this case be regarded as 
the sum of reactions to the individual activities. Curricular imbalance, 
if any, does not stem from federal subsidies but from collective trends 
in the student body conditioned prior to arrival at the institution. Thus 
the large number of applicants for training in communications in the 
School of Electrical Engineering a phenomenon which has been noted 
through the country arises from the fact that many of these young men 
were veterans and became acquainted with radar, loran, etc, etc. dur- 
ing their term in the armed services, and is not the result of federal 
research funds temporarily allotted to the University. Moreover, fed- 
eral funds, by permitting the University to undertake research which 
would not otherwise be possible, contribute to the improvement of staff. 

In general, [the university president] feels satisfied that federal 
activities in the field of education as represented here at ... 9 at 
least have been satisfactory to both parties. The general effect of the 
G.I. bill has been "wonderful/' The government contracts which we 
have accepted have been welcome. In this connection I should note 
that . . . has consistently refused to accept any contracts, however, 
for "classified" research. 

The research contract has been most valuable in stimulating research 
interest among the students as well as the staff. It has made it easier 
for ... to keep highly qualified men in that field. 
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The foregoing activities have little or no effect on our regular campus 
instructional program except that they provide some opportunity for 
student participation in the projects. . . . 

I would say, in general, that I consider our relations with the federal 
government to be advantageous rather than detrimental to our over-all 
program, and that these activities should be continued. 

My reaction to these various activities is distinctly favorable. I do 
not at all agree with the hysteria regarding so-called federal control 
which has been generated in the minds of various pepple. We have 
found that invariably when problems arise as between the college and 
these agencies, sound answers can be found to such problems. 

When based on frank discussion and proper understanding of the 
respective obligations involved, the contacts with Federal agencies en- 
gaged in research and education can be of great value to the institution. 
The experience of ... college indicates that such understanding and 
cooperation can be achieved. 

From the scientific point of view all of the research contracts are in 
support of research which we consider of value and which we would 
like to carry on anyway if our funds were adequate. Hence, they serve, 
in part, as a valuable supplement to our general sources of income. 
And, of course, the research under some of these contracts is so valuable 
that we would have to seek other sources of funds to carry it on if the 
contracts were canceled. 

As far as the scientific work is concerned we have had no difficulty \ 
with attempts at Federal control of the research. ... 

On the whole, since the sum-total of funds coming into [this institu- 
tion] from government contracts is about equal to the total of funds 
coming from all other sources put together (endowment income, tui- 
tion, grants-in-aid, industrial contracts, gifts, etc.) they constitute a 
major portion of the . - . activities. In other words, we are carrying 
on each year over $ ... worth of research which could not be carried 
on without them, or which would have to be drastically reduced in 
scale. , . . The on-campus activities are an integral part of the research 
program. The income therefrom has allowed us to increase faculty 
salaries, to bring in members of the research staff who participate in 
teaching, and has relieved the general . . . budget to an appreciable 
extent. Many graduate students participate to their advantage in these 
research projects, . , . 
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On the whole, then, I would say that contracts between Federal agen- 
cies and universities present a powerful and valuable tool (a) for sup- 
porting important research and educational programs at the univer- 
sities, and ( b ) for carrying on research and education of value to the 
Federal government. If each university establishes its research policies 
consistent with its educational aims and refuses to undertake contracts 
contrary to these policies and aims, the institution need suffer no ad- 

' verse consequences from such contracts. Federal control of research 
projects has not been a problem with us but on this point also the 

^universities must maintain their independence and not allow Federal 
direction to creep in. . , . 

On the other hand, it should not be concluded that Federal contracts 
with universities are the answer to the ^university financial problems. 
Such contracts do not provide for permanent buildings, for permanent 
income, for payment of salaries of permanent staff members, nor do 
they provide for normal educational expenses. I am not saying that the 
Federal government should undertake to supply this additional financ- 
ing which in private institutions has in the past come from private 
sources. I am only saying that such institutions still need to depend 
on private sources and Federal contracts do not solve the problem. 
They allow an institution like this to carry on a more extensive re- 
search program than it would be able to carry on with its own funds. 
This means a larger staff, greater research activity, more opportunities 
for graduate students. The contracts do not, on the whole, however, 
bear their proportionate share of the general cost of operating a univer- 
sity. 

We believe that our federal contract research program has resulted 
in the professional improvement of our staff. We do not believe that 
these contracts have upset curricular balance or have had any detri- 
mental impact on our students. 

I should not wish for the College to be too dependent on the federal 
government for financial grants-in-aid any more than I should wish the 
College to be dependent on any large foundation support. Fund- 
granting agencies invariably lay down conditions regarding the use 
and expenditure of funds. An institution in large measure dependent 
upon such funds is apt to find itself in a position of yielding to re- 
strictions set forth by the granting agency. Sooner or later it is the 
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case of "He who pays the piper calls the tune." You will realize, 
however, that my experience with this subject is too limited to speak 
with any assurance or authority. 

We have since the war tried to limit our new government contracts 
to such as called only for the type of research that deals with the prob- 
lems of science, rather than with the development of applications or 
design of equipment. As a result of this, the policy of research on the 
government contracts has supplemented and strongly supported the 
research programs of our scientific developments, especially in physics, 
geophysics, and sciences related to medicine. In no case have these 
contracts interfered with our instructional work. 

The carrying out of our contracts has been greatly facilitated by the 
fact that we have in our large body of graduate students a reservoir of 
very competent persons available to work part time while continuing 
their studies and research as graduate students. Conversely, the op- 
portunity to earn their way by working part time on government con- 
tracts has been of aid to many of our graduate students. * . . 

It is clear that the employment of numerous able scientists to work 
on our government contracts has strengthened our research staff. . . . 

We have not as yet experienced any appreciable amount of the evil 
of undue governmental control through our contracts, nor do we 
anticipate experiencing any in the near future. I say this because our 
relations with the scientific officers of the government agencies with 
which we deal have been uniformly characterized by the best of under- 
standing and mutual interest in achieving scientific results. 

In no way, either directly or indirectly, has the Federal Government 
undertaken to control or affect our curriculum, our staff, or our students 
in any way not entirely compatible with the highest academic and pro- 
fessional standards. Indeed the assistance which the Federal Govern- 
ment has given to us has made it possible for us to improve our teach- 
ing and research program, to recruit and hold an extraordinarily able 
staff and to admit a considerable number of students who, except for 
the G JL Bill of Rights, could not have attended . . college. 

We believe that the relationship with the government agencies has 
come to stay, since the form of contract provides for proper fiscal con- 
trols but leaves the University free to choose the method of research to 
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be conducted. We have a stimulating association between men in 
the research activities and those on the campus where a substantial part 
of the work is done. Problems arise owing to variable federal policy 
and federal organization but they are not insuperable. Federal con- 
trols are of a special sort since the agency requesting research is in- 
capable of directing it in detail. We are therefore relatively free of 
controls. The one unsatisfactory spot is the settlement of the accounts, 
which in some instancesnot in all have turned out to impose a finan- 
cial loss upon the University. . . . 

Your final question as to the long-range social and educational sig- 
nificance of federal activities could be answered speculatively but I 
will not indulge in such an answer. The immediate effect is to stimu- 
late the science departments where such projects lie almost exclusively. 
I think the general tendency has been helpful, though the caution 
should be pointed out that over the years the practical aspects of re- 
search may become so dominant as to lead to a diminished total of pure 
research. If the National Science Foundation is created, this tendency 
can be offset by investment in long-term pure research. 

Many of these services of course are not limited to the campus but 
reach throughout the entire State of .... I have no hesitancy in 
stating that in my opinion the social and educational significance of 
these federal activities is beneficial from every standpoint, and I believe 
they have a favorable effect on higher education in general. 

In general I believe that such cooperation has been mutually advan- 
tageous to the Federal Government, the State of . . . , and . . . Uni- 
versity and will continue to be advantageous in the years to come. . . . 
University, as an independent public institution, is not required to enter 
into cooperative arrangements with any branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which are not mutually advantageous. We would be reluc- 
tant to engage in any enterprise, the control of which is vested in any 
outside agency. 

Occasionally conflicts arise as a result of our cooperation with the 
Federal Government, but some differences will always arise when two 
distinct governmental agencies attempt a cooperative enterprise. Such 
differences arise not as the result of a direct conflict of interest, but 
as a result of differences in procedure which are incorporated in the 
statutory provisions of the State or the Federal Government. We have 
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found that conflicts and differences can be resolved through discussion 
and negotiation. We believe that public institutions such as ... 
University should continue to cooperate with the Federal Government 
to the mutual advantage of the nation as a whole and the immediate 
state served by such institutions. 

These activities are generally helpful and stimulating to the program 
of. ... ROTC does require some cash expenditure on part of [the 
institution] which is difficult to finance, particularly a specialized fea- 
ture as a rifle range or care of supplies and equipment actually used by 
Army personnel in their instructional program. 

Generally speaking, the programs under consideration do not 
seriously throw our regular program out of balance and the impact is 
not unfavorable on our students. We think of these programs as vir- 
tually a part of the . . . [institution's] total program. 

The total effect of federal activity here has not been detrimental in 
any of the respects suggested. . . , Our relations with the federal 
agencies have worked smoothly and we have not found federal regu- 
lations onerous. 

At this institution over the years there has been a relatively small 
allocation of University funds for research purposes. The result is 
that grants from outside the institution do have considerable impact on 
the staff and student curricular activities. We are making a strong 
effort to increase the allocation of local funds to organize research 
efforts and thus bring more balance into the situation. When we are 
fully successful in this regard, the impact of federal and outside funds 
generally will not be such as to have untoward effects on the central 
program of the University. In general the University has been for- 
tunate in securing support from outside sources, including federal 
agencies, thus increasing the distinction of the University's research 
effort and the distinction of its staff as welL - . . 

There is no important criticism of Federal relationships. It is felt 
that the attitudes of Federal agencies are entirely fair, and that the 
execution of the projects is both free and flexible. In particular, the 
Office of Naval Research was commented upon as having an excellent 
attitude towards the requirements of sound research. 

In brief summary, the opportunity to undertake research projects in 
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behalf of the Federal government is regarded as a sound and highly 
desirable arrangement from the standpoint of the University and the 
Federal government. It is hoped that these relationships can be con- 
tinued and extended upon the existing free, cooperative and flexible 
basis. 

We have felt no major concern over federal control. . . . The fed- 
eral activities, as a whole, at the University . . . have no influence on 
our curricula. They have a wholesome effect on our faculty through 
stimulation of research and the exchange of information by the insti- 
tutions sponsoring similar activities. Any impact on students comes 
almost entirely through the two ROTC programs, and are certainly a 
broad influence, not only on these students but on the campus as a 
whole. 

In general, I can say that the activities supported by federal funds 
have been advantageous to the University. We have not been ham- 
pered by federal controls. As a matter of fact, the encouragement to 
research has enabled us to maintain and even improve the quality of 
our staff. 

As a whole we consider our relationships of great advantage not 
only as stimulation to our staff in the matter of providing close contact 
with the work of the various federal agencies but also for the contri- 
butions which the federal staffs located on this campus make to our 
College program throughout the state. I think, without exception, the 
federal agencies located here have been considered by our staff and 
governing body as being highly beneficial to our whole program. 

C. Suggestions for Improvement of Federal Relationships with 
Higher Institutions. Many suggestions have been given by these 
i-epresentative college and university officials, either directly or 
implied, for the improvement of federal relationships with higher 
educational institutions. A number of these, representative of 
all> are indicated below. 

Our reactions . . with respect to federal relations have been most 
favorable. We have been singularly fortunate in our negotiations with 
the various branches of the federal government and we have expe- 
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rienced a minimum of the proverbial federal "red tape". ... I am 
of the opinion that there is need for coordination and consolidation of 
the various housing agencies in Washington. The multiple agencies 
are confusing to the average citizen. , . . 

The experience of the universities and colleges resulting from the 
veterans* educational program have convinced us of the desirability of 
establishing federal aid to assist worthy students in the future. 

There is great need for simplification in the procedures governing the 
negotiation of contracts with Federal agencies, the terms of such con- 
tracts, the reporting of -work done under such contracts, and the ac- 
counting procedures that govern reimbursement under such contracts. 
The principle should be firmly established that a university is a respon- 
sible., non-profit institution, pursuing educational and research objec- 
tives in the public interest. Recognition of this principle would greatly 
simplify methods of administration, both within the university and 
within the Federal Government. It is suggested that: 

1. Grants or programs should be stated in the broadest terms pos- 
sible. 

2. The institution should be left with a free hand as to the methods 
of conduct of the programs, the details of financial operation, and the 
selection of personnel. 

3. The requirements placed upon the institution should be those of: 

a. accomplishment to the fullest extent possible of the objectives 
of the grant or program and a full report of what has been accom- 
plished, and 

b. a certified accounting o the expenditure of funds. 

It has sometimes been suggested that a single agency to handle all 
activities of the type discussed here would be wise. The wisdom o 
this step seems doubtful; for the types of activities vary so widely that 
such a central agency would have to refer matters to those informed and 
interested that is, to one of the existing agencies. The result might 
thus be merely the addition of one more step to the process. 

Perhaps it would be wise to establish in the office of the President a 
coordinating officer with authority to establish, for example, a uniform 
type of research contract and uniform principles of reimbursement, to 
be used by all Federal agencies in their dealing with universities. 

In this connection, attention is called to the fact that a committee 
. . has been set up . . , for the purpose of attempting to prepare a 
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uniform research and development contract form for use by all 
branches of the Army. 

I do think that some form of centralized channeling of contacts of 
federal agencies with universities would serve some advantages though 
this should never be of a rigidly restrictive character. I think flexi- 
bility of program and approach among the federal agencies with a 
good deal of autonomy is implicit in freedom of choice among institu- 
tions and agencies as to promotion of worthwhile research. Another 
bureau or agency might actually impede rather than help the process 
of choice among institutions and projects in the interests of worthwhile 
research. On our part at the University ... I feel that we can do a 
good deal more in the way of organizing our efforts and our program- 
ming of research toward a better utilization of facilities and staff and 
thus create more balance in our whole program. This we intend to 
do by a careful study of University policy with regard to this whole 
matter. 

Coordination of federal activities on the college campuses would 
seem to me slightly dangerous, since the coordinating agency might 
have too much power centralized in its grasp. Such a coordinating 
agency would, moreover, add one layer of complicated procedure to go 
through. 

The most obvious defect in the University's support so far centers 
around the reluctance of any federal agency to make direct and general 
grants for the support of basic research. 

Dealing with a multiplicity of federal agencies, naturally, has its in- 
conveniences and limitations. This is particularly true in the field of 
contract negotiations, overhead allowances, and administrative and 
accounting procedures in connection with research grants. We shall 
never be convinced that it is necessary for each federal department to 
have its own contract forms, its own methods of accounting, and its 
individualistic policies with reference to overhead allowances and other 
procedures* . . , 

We have three suggestions relative to the improvement of relations 
between the universities and the federal government which are as 
follows: 
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1. There should be uniform contract forms and procedures covering 
contract research supervised by the several federal departments inter- 
ested in research. 

2. There should be one set of federal auditors checking records per- 
taining to contract research. 

3. Most important, the system of almost complete centralization of 
authority in Washington should be broken down to endow regional 
and local offices with specific authority to make final decisions and to 
enter into binding contracts. This difficulty has evidenced itself most' 
strongly in our relations with the Veterans Administration. We have 
been handicapped by the inability of our local or regional office to 
render prompt decisions on which we can rely. We know of several 
important instances in which decisions made by a regional office have 
been reversed a year later by the central authority in Washington. 
This sort of centralization, in our opinion, is one of the greatest handi- 
caps to an efficient and effective relationship between the federal gov- 
ernment and educational institutions. 

It has been suggested that research money in outright grants would 
be profitable to the present system which brings with it considerable 
supervision and frequent auditing. An outright grant would make a 
saving in government cost of administration thereby realizing addi- 
tional money for research. 

It would be helpful if all government agencies adopted uniform re- 
search contract provisions and administrative procedures. This is an 
important point and the divergences, especially of administrative pro- 
cedures, has created and is creating difficulties on this campus. Mem- 
bers of the faculty receive different financial treatment depending upon 
whether their research contracts are with one branch of the service or 
another. 

With the volume of federally related activities on the campus the 
University has a responsibility of acting as banker for the federal gov- 
ernment. The University advances the expenses involved in the va- 
rious research projects and carries the 4,000 to 5,000 veteran students 
until the federal government has paid on vouchers submitted by the 
University. The money advanced by the University for research 
projects amounts to an average of $75,000 a month, and at the present 
time there is approximately one million dollars owed by the Veterans 
Administration to the University, Under the present Veterans Ad- 
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ministration payment method the lowest accounts receivable figure 
possible for our institution is $500,000. 

This University is a State University. It operates on a budget. It 
has only that amount of money needed to pay its current expenses. 
For that reason, when the receivables get too large, its cash situation 
becomes such that borrowing to meet its current obligations becomes 
necessary. The cash situation will become more serious next year for 
the University when its current surplus is gone. Outright grants of 
research money and payment of obligations when incurred by the 
Veterans Administration would be extremely helpful to the University's 
financial position. 

We experience some difficulties in the matter of handling federal 
funds on the federal fiscal year and coordinating the accounting with 
our state fiscal year. At present we have funds set up under six sepa- 
rate federal acts, all of which are partial support for our agricultural 
experiment program. Each of the accounts is required to be accounted 
for separately. This results in considerable administrative incon- 
venience in handling the budgets. If some method could be devised 
which would enable us to deal with a single agency for accounting 
purposes much of the present inconvenience could be avoided. Per- 
haps all of the various federal acts relating to appropriations of funds 
for agricultural extension and agricultural experiment station work 
could be centralized in Washington and transmitted in a single account- 

>Ve think federal aid to education and research is a logical and in- 
asingly necessary part of our American struggle as a nation of f orty- 
states and a union of one hundred and forty million people, 



We have felt that the federal research program is defective in two 
respects. In the first place, the practice of financing research on an 
annual basis makes for difficulty in staffing and planning, and in co- 
ordinating research with the teaching program. Secondly, the policy 
of contributing to University overhead by means of a percentage of 
salaries frequently fails to recompense fully for the actual expense to 
the University, 

The various projects supported by federal funds could, I believe, 
be more effectively carried on if there could be better co-ordination at 
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the federal level. Too many times the institutions do not know the 
activities for which funds are available. If there could be a clearing 
house for these activities the institutions could readily get the informa- 
tion which would permit more long-time planning than is at present 
possible. 

You will note . . . under Federal Cooperative Extension a critical 
point in regard to the Soil Conservation Service, the Farmers Home 
Administration, and the Production and Marketing Administration. 
These operations of the federal government are a departure from the 
long-standing agreements as to state-federal relations in agricultural 
extension. 

Even amongst our own staff there is disagreement relative to the 
matter of a clearing house in the federal government for all research 
projects involving state agencies. The more experienced men in the 
institution and men in charge of our largest operations are opposed to 
the idea of one federal office for the clearance of research projects. 
We feel this would be a tremendous obstacle to cooperation as we have 
known it in the past between the U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
the land-grant colleges. The general opinion seems to be that there 
should be one clearing house in the state, however, although this would 
be hard to arrange. 

. . . [The president feels] that when a National Science Foundation 
is operative, it will be more effective over the long haul than our present 
system of contracts with the armed services. He sees no dangers, how- 
ever, in federal control as typified here. . * , The only obvious peril 
is that which is inherent in operating a University on current gifts from 
any outside donor. There is always the possibility that the donor's 
funds will give out or that the donor may tend to take the position that 
his beneficence naturally involves the imposition of conditions not orig- 
inally contemplated. [This University] . . . like other institutions of 
the sort, has in recent years become somewhat dependent upon such 
outside donors, including the government. [It] has made a definite 
and consistent effort to sec that the acceptance of such gifts did not 
leave the University dependent upon outside aid for the maintenance 
of what [the president] refers to as "core activities/* 

In general, the President has little misgiving about the support of 
research by specific grants or by the admission of competitively selected 
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students who are supported by individual scholarships. He would, of 
course, be opposed to the loss of independence which would result 
from the acceptance of government funds in the way of general subsidy 
rather than specific grants. 

As is so often the case, Federal relations with educational institu- 
tions could I believe be improved by: 

1. More liberal support on a grant-in-aid basis of certain activities 
such as improvement of physical plant, research and community 
service; 

2. Better coordination or integration of Federal agencies in the field; 

3. Allowing greater discretion to representatives in the field to make 
decisions. 

There is obvious need for more uniformity in the provisions of re- 
search contracts. More specifically, the government research contracts 
which carry the right of government termination prior to the termina- 
tion of the contract should carry indemnity provision for the contracting 
institution. We cannot recruit or hold competent scientific personnel 
under a contract which can be cancelled ahead of the termination 
date on. relatively short notice. The patent provisions are not only 
not uniform but are objectionable to our institution and to many other 
state institutions. 

It is difficult to see how the setting up of a coordinating agency at 
the federal level would assist the University in its dealing with Govern- 
ment. It is to be feared that the establishment of a central disbursing 
agency would interpose an opaque shield between the department 
head or the coordinator of research and his opposite number in the 
federal agency. The success to date of the University in the adminis- 
tration of contract research at least, stems largely from the good rela- 
tionship which has been built up between department heads and indi- 
vidual scientists with their opposite numbers in the scientific sections 
of Government, and of the Coordinator with his opposite numbers in 
the contract sections. 

The growing tendency of vocational education, particularly in the 
fields of agriculture and home economics, to overlap, duplicate, and 
take over activities formerly performed by the land-grant colleges is a 
matter of considerable cpncern to those interested in these fields in the 
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land-grant colleges. The agreement of 1928 between the Extension 
Service and the Vocational Board has been very unsatisfactory., and it 
is one-sided in favor of vocational education, . , . 

The research sponsored by the Federal Government, directly or 
through subsidies, should be governed by uniform policy, particularly 
that which is carried on through land-grant colleges or state univer- 
sities. There is a definite need for a clarification and coordination of 
the Federal-state relations in this field. It may be that in times of 
national and state emergencies it will be necessary for the Federal 
Government to establish a direct line of authority with local people, but 
emergency control should be the exception rather than the rule. 
Ordinarily a pattern could be adhered to in all cases. 

During the emergency of the '30's, the Federal Government estab- 
lished action agencies, and through them, because most of them have 
been kept in operation, the pattern that existed for thirty years has been 
destroyed. It is a proper time to clear up the confusion, the duplica- 
tion of effort., and the suspicion that exists in the minds of local peo- 
ple concerning Federal-state cooperative relationships. 

The contacts of the Federal Government with state institutions of 
higher learning conflict among the different Governmental departments 
and agencies. In other words, there exists no pattern that is common 
to all departments and agencies in their contacts with state institutions. 
In normal periods, most state institutions, such as land-grant colleges 
and state universities, deal with approximately six agencies. During 
emergency periods it is difficult to estimate the number of agencies that 
the state institutions of higher learning have to deal with. Perhaps a 
pattern could be evolved for emergency procedures, and the plan for 
Federal-state relationships during normal periods should be simplified. 

There are, of course, a number of problems that have arisen with 
all of the expansion of certain activities during the Ws, particularly 
in the USDA; however, such problems as we have encountered in this 
connection have not been with agencies represented on the campus. 
Rather they have been with agencies which have largely by-passed the 
land-grant colleges. 

We are more or less disturbed, from time to time, by the seemingly 
needless red tape imposed upon us by the auditing branch of the gov- 
ernment on the contract research programs. 
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We consider the financial policy of the U.S. Public Health Service 
to be superior to that of the other contract agencies, such as Naval 
Research, because the former pays its entire grant in a lump sum to 
the institution, whereas the latter pays only on monthly voucher after 
the expenditures have been made. 

On the administrative side the picture is not quite so happy. A very 
considerable time of the staff of the Business Manager's office goes into 
negotiations of contract terms, patent clauses, overhead charges, ac- 
counting procedures, etc. The negotiation procedures often take many 
weeks, and in certain short-term contracts, it has actually been the fact 
that the contract was not signed until the work had been completed. 
The Office of Naval Research contracts, on the whole, have been the 
most satisfactory, but even there administrative negotiations are becom- 
ing more complex. 

Our contracts with the Air Materiel Command, on the whole, are the 
most difficult to negotiate since clear lines of responsibility seem to be 
less well defined in that organization than in the others. . . . 

From our point of view the crying need in Federal contracts is the 
simplification of the contract itself, its administrative provisions, and its 
auditing and accounting procedures. We have refused a number of 
contracts which contain unsatisfactory overhead allowances, patent 
clauses, or administrative, procedures, and intend to stand firm on these 
matters. 

We have no particular complaint that we need to deal with so many 
Federal agencies. While this complicates contractual procedures since 
each has somewhat different administrative procedures, there is also a 
healthy element of competition introduced which would not be present 
if all contracts were under a single Federal agency. We do believe 
a simpler and more uniform type of contract could be adopted with 
great advantage to all concerned. 

There are many of our research programs supported by military 
agencies which would more appropriately be supported by some 
civilian agencies such as the proposed Science Foundation. We do 
not believe that Science Foundation contracts, however, will displace 
all military contracts since it is important that military agencies be in 
contact with university work. . . . 

The chief needs are for simpler and more uniform contracts, simpler 
and more uniform administrative and auditing procedures, a more gen- 
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erous and more realistic approach to the problem of overhead allow- 
ances. 

The fact that government research contracts are, in general, for terms 
of six months to two years, though frequently they are extended, does 
make it difficult for us to engage for this work some of the men whom 
we should like to have because they are desirous of more permanent 
employment. The government agencies could, of course, disrupt our 
research activities very much if they were suddenly to cancel all con- 
tracts or fail to extend them, but that certainly would not happen un- 
less Congress, contrary to its present course, should become very par- 
simonious as to research. . . . 

The contracting officers of the government agencies are not the same 
as the scientific officers, and it is sometimes a rather tedious process to 
work out satisfactory contract terms. There is what is probably an 
unavoidable tendency on the part of those who draft government con- 
tracts to be more and more meticulous and to make the contract more 
and more one-sided, as for example, the so-called "disputes clause/' 
which provides that in the case of any dispute the head of the govern- 
ment agency shall be the sole umpire, I think that kind of thing is 
sort of inherent in our government organization, so that no matter how 
generous the terms of the contract, the government never deals with 
contractors on even terms. 

There is probably little question but that the government gets more 
from its money when it supports research by a grant such as the United 
States Public Health Service can make for medical research, than when 
the support is through a fixed price contract or a reimbursement con- 
tract. 

The lack of centralization of clearance for confidential or secret work 
should be remedied. At the present time, various government agen- 
cies have their own "personal security questionnaires," and it must be 
considerable expense to the government to have the same persons 
"cleared" again and again, 

III. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC HEALTH FELLOW- 
SHIPS AND RESEARCH GRANTS 

No effort has been made in this report to trace all federal funds 
for fellowships and research to the higher institutions by geo- 
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graphical location except in the case of public health. Certain 
of those research activities in the field of national defense logi- 
cally should be done through the institutions most capably 
equipped and staffed for such research. In the field of public 
health, however., a good case may be made for more consideration 
of general geographical spread of activities, particularly in areas 
of the country in greatest need of public health services. 

Table 40 on page 278 indicates geographical distribution of 186 
public health fellows who were on duty in educational institu- 
tions in the states as of April 1948, and the distribution of $13,589,- 
456 in 1,266 public health research grants to educational institu- 
tions in the states which had been approved for payment as of 
March 1, 1948. 

A comparison of the per cent of population and the per cent of 
public health fellowships in the various geographical areas of the 
country will disclose that proportionately the Northeast and the 
Pacific Southwest states have had the larger number of fellow- 
ships. Of 39 added fellows who were on duty with other than 
educational institutions., 35 were in the Northeast. Fifty-six per 
cent of the 181 additional fellows who were not on duty or had 
terminated programs prior to April 1948 had been studying in 
the Northeastern states. In contrast, while the Southeastern 
states have over twenty per cent of the population they had under 
five per cent of the fellows on duty, and the Southwestern states, 
with over seven per cent of the population had no fellows study- 
ing therein. To be sure, individuals from these areas may have 
studied in other parts of the country. However, there has always 
been a tendency for students from a distance to locate subse- 
quently in the vicinity of institutions where they do their gradu- 
ate study and for educational institutions to draw a considerable 
portion of students from their immediate environs, leading to the 
conclusion that this geographical distribution of fellows may not 
be in the best interests of the total public health needs of the 
country. Of course, students should be encouraged to study at 
institutions which offer the best instruction. We merely offer the 
suggestion that, in the best interests of public health in regions 
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of the country where health needs may be greatest, strong insti- 
tutions in this field should be encouraged in those areas. The 
spread of fellowships may be a factor in increasing the strength 
of a few good institutions at the expense of institutions which 
need to be made strong. Certainly the Southeastern and South- 
western states need individuals well trained in public health. 
More consideration may well be given to strengthening this pro- 
gram in higher educational institutions of these regions in recog- 
nition of the fact that, as stated above, higher institutions tend 
to draw students more heavily from their more immediate en- 
virons. 

Similarly, but to a somewhat lesser extent, the amounts of 
money in public health research grants through educational insti- 
tutions has favored the Northeast, while the Pacific Northwest, 
the Southwest, and the Southeast are in the least favorable posi- 
tions. We readily recognize that research needs to be done in 
strong institutions. It is assumed, however, that a secondary 
purpose of public health research is to train adequate public 
health personnel to serve the various areas of the country. Re- 
search grants tend to help make strong institutions stronger, 
which is good. However, this very process widens the differ- 
ential between the strong and the weak institutions, thus making 
the loss favored institutions proportionately weaker. Naturally, 
the government wants to get the most for its public health re- 
search expenditures, which leads to the practice of using the 
stronger institutions* While this practice is commended, we be- 
lieve that in the long run and in the interests of strong programs 
in public health in all areas of the country, more should be done 
to encourage and strengthen the public health research programs 
of higher institutions in all areas of the country. 

IV. DISCUSSION 

A reading of the excerpts from letters of college and university 
officials of the country, as presented previously, will leave little 
doubt but that these mdividxxals believe the general effect of the 
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TABLE 40. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF FELLOWSHIPS AND RESEARCH GRANTS 

IN PUBLIC HEALTH THROUGH EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, SPRING 1948, As 

RELATED TO POPULATION DISTRIBUTION * 



Region and state 



Per cent of 
population 



Per cent of 
fellowships 



Per cent 
of grants 



Per cent of 
money in grants 



Northeast 30.23 

New England 6.50 

Maine 0.64 

New Hampshire .... 0.38 

Vermont 0.25 

Massachusetts 3.29 

Rhode Island 0.53 

Connecticut 1.41 

Middle Atlantic 20.09 

New York 9.79 

New Jersey 3.10 

Pennsylvania 7.20 

Other 3.64 

Delaware 0.20 

Maryland 1.55 

West Virginia 1.29 

District of Columbia . 0.60 

Southeast 0.59 

Virginia 2.11 

North Carolina 2.59 

South Carolina 1 34 

Georgia 2.26 

Florida 1.67 

Kentucky 1.93 

Tennessee 2.15 

Alabama 1.97 

Mississippi 1.46 

Louisiana 1.78 

Arkansas * . * , 1,33 



44.17 
19.32 



7.49 

0.53 

11.30 

18.35 

11.89 
1.07 
5.39 

6.50 
6.50 



3820 
8.61 



0.16 
5.93 
0.08 
2.44 

21.47 

16.50 
0.24 
4.73 

8.12 

5.76 
2.36 



41,95 
10.15 



0.29 
7.90 
0.05 
1.91 

22.90 

17.50 
0.10 
5.30 

8.90 

7.40 
1.50 



4.82 

1.07 
1.61 



1.61 



0.53 



14.63 

1.18 
3.64 
0.24 
2.68 
0.16 
0.63 
3.64 
0.40 

1.90 
0.16 



12.80 

1.00 
3.00 
0.30 
2.70 
0.10 
0.50 
2.50 
0.20 

2.20 
0.30 



* Basic data from mimeographed reports: (1) Research Grants and Amounts 
Approved for Payment by State and Institution, March 1, 1948, Public Health 
Service, Federal Security Agency; (2) Geographical Distribution of Fellows, 
April 19, 1948, Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency. Population data 
from 1947 U.S. Census Bureau estimate of population excluding armed forces 



overseas. 
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TABLE 40 (Continued) 



Region and state 


Per cent of 
population 


Per cent of 
fellowships 


Per cent 
of grants 


Per cent of 

money in grants 


Middle States 


27.03 


31.63 


31.36 


29.68 


Ohio 


5.43 


484 


482 


360 


Indiana 


2.70 


1.61 


1.89 


100 


Illinois 


5.74 


7.49 


8.06 


950 


Michigan 


4,36 


268 


4.98 


4.79 


Wisconsin 


2.28 


7.49 


2.85 


1.80 


Minnesota 


2.02 


4.84 


4 18 


4.49 


Iowa .,..,...,.. 


1,82 




087 


060 


Missouri 


2,68 


2.68 


3,71 


3.90 












Northwest , 


4.81 


4.32 


4.16 


547 


North Dakota 


038 








South Dakota 


0.39 




0.16 


0.10 


Kansas 


1.34 


1.08 


1.33 


0.89 


Nebraska 


0,91 




0.07 


0.03 


Colorado ...... . . * 


0.81 


1.08 


1.11 


1.03 


Utah 


0.44 


2.16 


1.49 


3.42 


Montana 


0.35 








Wyoming . ..... 


19 


















Southwest 


7,41 




3.30 


1.97 


Oklahoma * . . . 


1.61 




0.94 


0.45 


Texas 


4.96 




2,36 


1.52 


New Mexico 


0.38 








Arizona 


0.46 


















Pacific Northwest 


2.95 


1.06 


1,01 


0.74 


Idaho . . . , * 


0.34 








Oregon 


1.06 


0.53 


0,39 


0,18 


Washington 


1.55 


0,53 


0.62 


0.56 












Pacific Southwest ,,,,.... 


6,98 


14,00 


7.34 


7,39 


California * * . . . 


6.89 


14.00 


7,34 


7.39 


Nevada 


0.09 
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various federal programs is highly beneficial to their institutions. 
It is o interest to note that their comments are usually directed 
to federally sponsored research activities. Only occasionally will 
it be noted that mention has been made of the long-range social 
"and educational implications of these activities. Institutions 
which only a few years ago were concerned that any federal 
moneys coming to them., or even to their students as in NYA, 
would eventually lead to federal control are now receiving rela- 
tively large sums of federal money for a variety of specialized ac- 
tivities and like it. '^S'ey testify that they have seen few evi- 
~dences of federal conftrol and that they have remained free agents,, 
to determine their own futures in that no federal program has 
been thrust upon, them against their wills .\ Most of them report 
that they see little danger in upsetting their curricular balance 
by the added emphasis on the natural sciences which federal re- 
search funds have given to these fields, although some few state 
that they must make added effort to gain funds from other sources 
to insure a balanced program. Others believe it would be unfor- 
tunate if they were to become too dependent upon any single 
source of funds for support of research or other general ac- 
tivities. 

In the program for the education of veterans we believe there 
has been practically no federal domination of the curriculum or 
ptirposes of higher educational institutions. The primary federal 
contact here has been with the individual veteran, who has had 
a very free choice in selecting the institution which he desired to 
attend and the course he desired to take. Veterans have enrolled 
in all types of higher institutions, publicly and privately sup- 
ported, church and secular, small and large, city and rural, rich 
and poor. They have undertaken studies in all areas of the cur- 
riculum. Thus the general cause of higher education in all types 
of institutions and in all areas of the curriculum has been served. 
Though no objective formula was used to spread the gains pro- 
portionately between institutions, geographical areas, or fields of 
study, the nature of the program was such that no formula was 
needed. Although this program has taxed the resources of many 
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institutions, basically it has led to a well-balanced general benefit 
to higher education. The major federal concern that veterans be 
well prepared to re-assume their places in civilian life is being 
accomplished. The higher institutions of the nation are being 
benefited while being the means of accomplishing a federal 
service. 

The federal ^contract research program has apparently been a 
very vital and stimulating force in the higher institutions through 
which it has operated. It has made it possible for the colleges 
and universities involved to improve and retain staff members. 
It has produced much research essential to the physical well-being 
of individuals as well as for our general technical advancement. 
It is a definite factor in increasing our backlog of scientists essen- 
tial to our general internal welfare as well as to our needs for na- 
tional defense. It has rejuvenated the laboratories of many of 
our higher institutions. 

We cannot agree, however, that the federal program of contract 
research, largely in the natural sciences, is as generally wholesome 
for higher education in this country as the veteran program. Of 
course, insofar as such research is necessary by the federal govern- 
ment it may well be done through educational institutions. All 
higher institutions should be willing to xindertake federal research 
even to the extent of sacrifice to their general programs when the 
national defense interest is imperative. Moreover, support of 
pure research is in line with the aims and traditions of higher ed- 
ucation. Although very little of specific controls go with the in- 
dividual federal research programs, it is believed that the sum 
total of federal research devoted largely to the medical, physical, 
and biological sciences cannot do other than exert a subtle type 
of control of educational emphasis which should be noted. 

We as a society are already behind in our ability to utilize the 
results of science for effective living, and in adapting our social 
and economic organization in an age of rapid technological 
change. It would belabor the point to comment at length on 
the lag of the social and economic fields of study behind the phys- 
ical sciences. Suffice it to say that the federal government should 
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be concerned that it not be a party to an increased social lag, 
Our strength as a nation involves necessity of continued impor- 
tant research in all areas of study as they affect all phases of our 
lives, our associations, and the environment about us. It must 
be emphatically stated that we commend scientific progress and 
the research which makes this possible. If we curtail science to 
permit our understanding of human relations and other socio- 
economic matters to catch up, we are in the position of cutting 
off our noses to spite our faces. The important thing is that we 
retain balance in our emphasis. We fear that over the years, if 
the present federal emphasis on research only in the natural sci- 
ences is continued, the courage of the colleges and universities to 
retain balance may wane. 

While the educational program for veterans spreads well over 
all higher institutions, this is not the case with contract research, 
nor should it be expected to be so in fields of immediate and vital 
national concern. With each of many government agencies and 
sub-agencies involved in these matters working directly -with in- 
stitutions of their own choice it is conceivable that we could 
strengthen certain institutions or institutions in certain geograph- 
ical areas to the comparative detriment of higher education else- 
where. While some of this may be necessary in the interests of 
federal economy, we believe the question should be raised and 
an appraisal made. We have previously discussed this problem 
as it applies to the field of public health. 

There is urgent need for over-all federal understanding of the 
problems involved. As now operated, there is no assurance that 
there will be effective co-ordination, even between separate de- 
partments which are dealing in the same areas of research. 
There needs to be more uniformity concerning standards for re- 
search. It is not good business either for the colleges and uni- 
versities or for the federal government to permit a situation 
whereby a project turned down by one federal agency as being 
unworthy can be re-submitted to another agency and approved 
without knowledge of the prior refusal. The college and uni- 
versity presidents in their testimony previously presented give 
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ample evidence of lack of uniformity of federal policy in respect 
to such matters as contracts, payments, and audits. 

Government research through colleges and universities is only 
a portion of the total federal research. A considerable part is 
done through industrial laboratories or by the agencies of the 
government in their own facilities. Thus the development of a 
comprehensive policy to assure co-ordination, over-all understand- 
ing, and absence of duplication and overlapping, is outside the 
scope of this report devoted to education. The well-being of the 
higher educational institutions of the land is involved in the de- 
velopment of such a comprehensive program. 

A review of other federal activities as they operate through the 
regular colleges and universities of the country, as presented in 
Chapters 6 and 7, discloses that these institutions are utilized ex- 
tensively for pre- and in-service training of government personnel 
and in the international interest. This type of federal activity 
has increased very rapidly in recent years. There is considerable 
evidence from the university and college presidents who were 
consulted in coimection with this report that they consider the 
various programs in training of military officers to be desirable. 
Although they seldom mentioned the other programs in these 
classifications, we sec no particular difficulties involved therewith, 
except that of the multiplicity of educational agencies and conse- 
quent varying federal policies- For instance, inquiry should be 
made into the reasons why the NROTC varies from the ROTC 
and Air ROTC in the matter of payment of tuitions and fees. 

Is it essential that the U.S. Office of Education care for inter- 
national exchange of certain classes of educational personnel while 
exchange of other types of educational personnel is cared for by 
the Department of State? The Office of Education should be the 
best-inf ormed agency of the government in knowing of the edu- 
cational resources of this country. It should be in a much bet- 
ter position than the Department of State to work out educational 
plans for visiting educators. It, through collection of materials 
over the years, is familiar with educational systems in foreign 
lands and consequently should be able to correlate the assign- 
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ments of educators to educational institutions within this country 
with an understanding of their foreign educational backgrounds. 
It has an extensive personal and professional relationship with our 
educational institutions. Thus it is believed that the U.S. Office 
of Education, in co-ordination with the Department of State, 
should be given more responsibilities in dealing with the inter- 
national exchange of persons when educators or educational insti- 
tutions are involved. 

This discussion, thus far, has not entered the field of the need 
of over-all federal policy in matters which involve the colleges and 
universities of the country. Piecemeal federal legislation and 
the independent determination of policy by a multitude of fedcnil 
agencies in programs which concern the higher institutions of the 
nation may, in the long run, constitute a more subtle and danger- 
ous type of federal control than would be evident in a more en- 
lightened and comprehensively developed approach* If there is 
one thing we do not want, it is a dominating federal department 
of education where all educational matters are controlled. But 
to go to the opposite extreme, as we are now doing and with the 
strong tendency to increase rather than decrease federal activities 
in higher education, certainly is not the appropriate solution. 
There is much need for the development of comprehensive fed- 
eral policies and effective co-ordination as related to the federal 
activities which involve our colleges and universities. 

After reviewing some of the problems involved, the President's 
Commission on Higher Education in 1948 came to the conclusion 
that it was 

. . . strongly of the opinion that, except for direct contract relation- 
ships, the activities of the Federal Government in relation to education 
should be coordinated through the U.S. Office of Education- It fully 
appreciates, however, that this is impossible in the immediate future 
and urges, as an interim step, the appointment of an interagcncy coxn- 
mittee within the government, the Commissioner of Education to be 
chairman of such a committee. 4 

* Francis J. Brown, President's Commission on Higher Education, "Higher 
Education/' published by U.S. Office of Education, Vol. IV, No. 13, March 1, 
1948, Washington, D.C. (a digest of the report of the Commission). 
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Although we do not have much faith in the ability of inter- 
agency co-ordinating committees unless the agency responsible for 
the co-ordination holds at least a portion of the purse strings, we 
believe that this is the best solution which is immediately avail- 
able* Co-ordination concerning specific functions or purposes 
is more effective than generalized co-ordination. An avenue 
must be opened for co-ordination and mutual appraisal of the 
problems involved. In addition, it is recommended that the U.S. 
Office of Education be under mandate to collect and publish 
statistical and other objective descriptive data on all educational 
activities of the federal government as they concern the regularly 
constituted school systems, colleges and universities of the coun- 
try. This should be done at least biennially. We have faith that 
an. informed public will eventually find solutions to its problems. 
Our concern is that, by lack of information of diversified educa- 
tional activities tucked away hither and yon over the government,, 
we may unknowingly permit practices to develop which may be 
inimical to the best interests of developing strong and independent 
educational institutions in the states. The Office of Ediication 
is already under Congressional mandate to collect 

such statistics and facts as shall show tihe condition and progress of 
education in the several States and Territories, and of diffusing such 
information ... as shall aid the people of the United States in the 
establishment and maintenance of efficient school systems, and other- 
wise promote the cause of education throughout the country. 

To insure that there will be no question about it, the mandate 
should be extended to inckide research and dissemination of in- 
formation, about the educational activities of the federal govern- 
ment as they concern the edxicational institutions of the country. 

Eventually, if the typo of federal educational agency which we 
envision is established we believe that it can be a vital correlating 
and service force in connection with the problems treated in this 
chapter. 

Should the government in the future plan any new activities or 
extended expansion of present programs which support given 
areas of collegiate service or curriculum, we would strongly recom- 
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mend that instead there be substituted a program designed some- 
what along the lines of the present education of veterans. For 
reasons stated earlier in this chapter, this program seems to hold 
the best promise of any activity yet devised by the government 
for strengthening higher education without undue control, either 
obvious or obscure. The selection of worthy and able students 
from all parts of the country who have considerable latitude in 
entering institutions of their choice and the studies which they 
pursue relieves the federal government of any complaint that it is 
showing favoritism to individual institutions, geographical areas, 
or to special phases of the curriculum. In such a plan federal 
funds should be granted to states by an equitable objective for- 
mula, but choice of institutions by students should not be limited 
by state lines. Within general standards as determined by Con- 
gress, states shoxild be given responsibility for the administration 
of the program as it concerns selection of able and worthy stu- 
dents, certification of educational institutions where studies could 
be pursued, and general administration of the program. If such 
a program were undertaken, it is believed that considerable of the 
federal funds now going to individual institutions for research, 
fellowships, and other purposes might better be channeled through 
this one program. 



Chapter 14. CONCLUSIONS-FEDERAL POLICY 

AND STRUCTURE FOR EDUCATION 



I- BACKGROUND 

Of the vast array of public functions carried on at the various 
governmental levels none is basically more important to the well- 
being of the individual citizen or life in a democracy than educa- 
tion. The opportunity for an adequate education, geared to 
realistic needs of individuals and of our type of society, is funda- 
mental to our concept of the value of the individual citizen and of 
his place and participation in democracy. Although education 
is a basic responsibility of states and should remain so for reasons 
pointed out in previoxis chapters, the federal government has a 
very natural and justifiable concern that educational programs 
within states be realistic and effective. Whether we think na- 
tionally in terms of civic or general literacy, defense needs, wel- 
fare of individuals, industrial effectiveness, or a host of other im- 
portant considerations, we come to the conclusion that an adequate 
education in the states is essential. Quantitative and qualitative 
changes in this education are imperative from time to time in 
order to meet the needs of the changing conditions in oxir dynamic 
life. 

Historically the federal government has had a very beneficial 
effect in encouraging states to make such changes. This is evi- 
denced by a number of activities such as the early land grants 
which were the basis for the development of public school systems 
in new states, the encouragement of land grant colleges to meet 
the needs of a growing agricultural and industrial nation and to 
further democratize the opportunity for higher education, or the 
federal-state co-operative program for vocational education to 
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encourage high schools to be realistic in meeting the needs of new 
hordes of pupils who were flocking to them. 

It is believed that decentralization of the basic responsibility 
for education to the states should be continued and that the fed- 
eral activities in education need to be reviewed as they concern 
this principle. In the long run educational strength in initiative 
and leadership at the state level brings greater national strength 
in our form of government. It is our protection against using 
education as a force towards national partisan ends. In too many 
other countries we have recently observed the effects of na- 
tionalized educational systems used as a means to pervert demo- 
cratic government and destroy individual and social freedoms. 
We do not want a federal educational system with its set uni- 
formity which stultifies experimentation and subsequent progress. 

However, if we assume that the federal government has no place 
in education we close our eyes to the history of federal participa- 
tion in encouragement and support of education in the states. By 
and large these federal activities have been highly beneficial both 
from a state and a national point of view. If, in the future, edu- 
cation in the states is generally unresponsive to some very perti- 
nent need of individuals in our type of society, certainly the fed- 
eral government should retain the right to enter the gap by 
encouraging the states to undertake the responsibility. Or if 
certain poorer states after making a reasonable maximum effort 
are still unable to provide a minimum of education considered 
essential for general or civic literacy, the federal government may 
well offer assistance. Particularly in this day of mobile popula- 
tion and increasing importance of national civic participation the 
inability of a state to provide minimum educational essentials be- 
comes a national interest. 

While we are concerned that we not have a strict federal con- 
trol of education in the states, nor general operation of a federal 
school system as in the NYA, it is believed that there is little of 
historical support for the contention that we have had undue 
direct control in the federal programs of education which have 
been conducted on a co-operative basis with states. Also many 
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of the federal programs which operate through states or institu- 
tions in states on other than a co-operative basis have no undue 
direct federal control. Witness the federal activities for the edu- 
cation of veterans, involving something over $2,800,000,000 * in 
1949. The major criticisms which are made concerning this pro- ^ 
gram are leveled at too few federal controls, a situation largely 
corrected by the Eightieth Congress. The college and university 
presidents (see previous chapter) have testified that they note 
practically no evidence of harmful control in the rapidly increasing 
federal activities through their institutions. It is believed that 
the argument of federal control of education has often been used 
as a screen by those who oppose federal assistance on other 
grounds. 

We believe the danger to education lies more in the uncontrolled 
spread of unco-ordinated and specialized educational functions 
over the government without regard to effective over-all educa- 
tional development. Fearing a federal centralization of activities 
which concern the educational institutions of the land, we have 
taken the alternate course of diffusing federal activities in educa- 
tion to many of the departments and independent agencies of the 
government. The U.S. Office of Education, the one agency of 
the government which has traditionally championed the cause of 
general and balanced development of education under state re- 
sponsibility for leadership and initiative, had available through it 
( for both its administration and its grants to states ) approximately 
one per cent of the total federal funds in the fiscal year 1949 which 
went to schools and higher institutions in the states and students 
therein, to the operation or support of federal educational institu- 
tions and programs, or for the administration of these programs. 
If we add to this federal total the unclassified activities and those 
which do not concern regular educational institutions (category 
"B" activities), the percentage through the Office of Education 
would be considerably less. A review of a few other facts dis- 
closed in this study will be pertinent. 

Although we have been wary of any total financial figures in 

1 Unofficial estimate as o June 1948. 
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this report due to a number of factors pointed out in Chapter 2, 
we venture the opinion that in 1949 there was available some- 
thing over $3,400,000,000 2 of federal moneys for use in educational 
activities which directly affect our regularly constituted schools 
and higher institutions, operate through them, furnish similar edu- 
cation, or assist students in these schools and institutions. As has 
been pointed out earlier, however, this is not direct general fed- 
eral aid to education although in some cases as a by-product 
general assistance may result. A very large majority of these 
funds are dedicated to war- or defense-incurred educational ac- 
tivities such as education of veterans, schools in defense or mili- 
tary areas, military research and pre- or in-service education of 
military personnel through universities, raising the educational 
level of members of the armed forces, and so forth. Only the 
relatively small sums of money available to the Office of Educa- 
tion for its internal use in research, service, and leadership for 
the general development of education at all levels and in all parts 
of the country ( in. the vicinity of one and a quarter million dollars 
in 1949) mirror the federal concern for the over-all general de- 
velopment of education in this country. 

"~ Except for this small general interest in education expressed 
through the Office of Education all federal activities which deal 
with the regularly constituted schools are for specialized activi- 
ties such as promotion of special areas of the curriculum, special- 
ized educational services, assistance to special geographical areas, 
promotion of special fields of research, education for special groups 
of individuals, support for special types of higher institutions, or 
pre- or in-service education of specialized government personnel. 
Although the educational institutions of the land are being utilized 
effectively for the promotion of many f edcral causes, and althoxxgh 
in general the schools and colleges of the land believe that the 
effect of any individual activity is beneficial to their programs, the 
emphasis in its totality on specialized phases of education favoring 
technical and scientific areas cannot do otherwise than place the 

2 Includes in excess of $500,000,000 over official estimate for 1949 educa- 
tion of veterans appearing in Chapter 2. See Table 28, Chapter 7. 
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educational institutions of the land in a state of imbalance. This 
is the type of subtle indirect control which we believe more 
dangerous than the threat of direct federal control. 

When we add to this situation a number of other factors we be- 
come even more concerned. The vast majority of these programs 
are administered by non-educational federal agencies which are 
legitimately interested in the promotion of their own points of 
view and often permit their customary mode of direct operations 
to undermine state educational authority. The latter is particu- 
larly true in respect to elementary and secondary education. 
Sixteen executive departments and independent agencies of the 
government through dozens of their sub-agencies conduct pro- 
grams which concern elementary and secondary education* A 
previous chapter has told the story of the resiiltant by-passing 
of state departments of education, the overlapping of functions 
on the state or local level, and the effect on curricular balance. 
The federal government has probably been negligent in building 
balanced strength in state departments of education. Nineteen 
federal departments and independent agencies through scores of 
their sub-agencies have programs which concern higher education. 
It is riot unusual for a university to operate federally sponsored 
programs with 25 federal agencies and sub-agencies, each deal- 
ing independently and each with its own policies and procedures J 
The effect of these activities is treated in the previous chapter. 

It should not be assumed that the educational systems and in- 
stitutions in the states have been ungrateful for these federal 
educational activities which concern them nor that these activities 
are considered to be other than valuable if not even essential in 
many cases. The complaint is that the federal government has 
never adopted an over-all policy in regard to its educational ac- 
tivities, that legislation has been piecemeal and programs unco- 
ordinated. Lack of objective formulas in several programs for 
the distribution of funds or activities can permit abuses in favor- 
itism to certain institutions or geographical areas. Aggressive/ 
groups or agencies have promoted their causes through education 
withoxit regard to the over-all development of education. The 
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Office of Education has been kept so weak that it has neither the 
governmental status nor the facilities to be an effective force in 
developing or co-ordinating a comprehensive federal program or 
policy of education. 

In addition to the educational programs of the federal govern- 
ment which concern the regularly constituted schools and edu- 
cational institutions in the states there are a number of direct fed- 
eral activities or responsibilities in education., such as the education 
of children of federal employees on federal reservations and prop- 
erties., education of Indians and other native peoples in possessions 
and occupied areas, "civilian" education of members of the armed 
forces, the conduct of the military and maritime academies, the 
closely related programs for in-service training of governmental 
personnel, or education in the international interest. Particularly 
in respect to the first two types of these activities is there need 
of a definite federal policy. 

Even a cursory review of the previous chapters will impress one 
with the fact that the federal educational interest pervades prac- 
tically all of the major departments and independent agencies of 
the executive branch. In summary, this rather confused situa- 
tion is primarily the result of four factors operating on the federal 
level: 

( 1 ) Federal activities in education have developed on a piece- 
meal basis. They represent activities supported by various groups 
and special interests and at various times during our history, and, 
there having been no over-all general federal policy relative to 
education, the result has been what might have been expected. 

(2 ) Education is a powerful force and method by which govern- 
mental services and departmental or agency points of view can 
be made to reach the people. Also its resources can be used 
effectively to perform governmental functions. For these reasons 
it is only natural that a given department or agency should desire 
to use education to further the particular interest for which it has 
major concern. 

( 3 ) The government has found itself confronted with a number 
of direct educational responsibilities which could not be shifted 
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readily to the regularly constituted educational institutions in the 
states. 

( 4 ) The basic desire of the people, expressed through Congress, 
to limit federal control of education has resulted in a relatively 
subordinate federal educational agency and a spread of educa- 
tional functions in other federal agencies in order to deter federal 
centralization of this function. 



II. FEDERAL POLICY IN EDUCATION 

It is the purpose of this section to present a few rather general- 
ized statements of policy which will be helpful in overcoming 
some of the major complications and inconsistencies in our alloca- 
tion of educational functions throughout the government and in 
our conduct of the activities involved. 



A. Relationship to States and Educational Institutions in States 

1. Basic control of and responsibility for education should con- 
tinue to be a state and local function. 

2. Education is an essential service of major importance which 
must be well organized and well integrated to develop balanced 
activities stemming from needs of citizens and democracy. The 
federal government should recognize this rather than pursue a 
course of promoting unrelated educational specialties or special 
interests. 

3. The nation, as well as states and localities, is vitally con- 
cerned that edxication be effective. Thus federal financial as- 
sistance and leadership of a noncoercive nature are often desirable. 
The federal government may use these for general assistance 
when needed, to promote desirable functions caused by changing 
national conditions and needs for which the regular schools and 
higher institutions in states may not have been sufficiently re- 
sponsive in developing balanced services, or to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity in states that are unable to provide proper edu- 
cation. 
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4. The goal of the federal government in its activities related 
to the regularly constituted schools and higher educational insti- 
tutions in the states should be to develop self-reliance and self- 
sufficiency at the state or institutional level. When federal as- 
sistance is given, eith'er through fiscal or leadership means, it 
should be to this end. 

5. When resources are available in the regularly constituted 
schools and higher institutions in the states through which fed- 
eral educational responsibilities or federal purposes can be ac- 
complished, these should be utilized and provision made for their 
support. Except in critical emergency situations, however, this 
should be done with due consideration to the well-rounded and 
general welfare of schools and colleges in all parts of the coun- 
try. 

6. Grants in aid or other fiscal assistance to states for education 
should be as general as possible in nature consistent with the fed- 
eral obligation and necessity for ascertaining that funds are used 
for the purposes for which intended. When the purpose is other 
than emergency in nature, impartial objective formulas shoxild be 
utilized in distribution of funds. 

7. All federal activities which concern elementary and secon- 
dary schools in the states should be the responsibility of the fed- 
eral educational agency unless the evidence is clear-cut to the 
contrary. In the latter case there should be legally required and 
specified co-ordination between the agency involved and the fed- 
eral educational agency to insure that operations arc in accord 
with educational needs of schools and localities and that re- 
sponsibilities are properly decentralized to state departments of 
education. 

8. All federal educational activities which concern higher edu- 
cational institutions in the states, except those which are of a 
critical emergency nature, must be consistent with the policy 
stated in 2 above and to this end there should be more dependence 
on the federal educational agency for development of and advise- 
ment concerning these activities. Until more effective federal 
policy and organization can be effected for these activities, inter- 
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agency co-ordination for activities which involve similar functions 
or purposes is necessary. For statement of problem and recom- 
mendations see Chapter 13. 

B. Special Federal Responsibilities for Education 

1. The federal government has a definite responsibility for 
assuring equal opportunity at public expense for elementary and 
secondary education of dependent children of federal employees 
who live on special federal properties, reservations, construction 
projects, federal overseas installations., and in occupied areas. 
Similarly this responsibility extends to cover situations where 
federally incurred activity creates an educational burden on com- 
munities which they cannot be expected to bear. One compre- 
hensive federal policy should cover all of these situations. For 
statement of problem and recommendations see Sections III and 
IV of Chapter 5. 

2. The federal government has a definite responsibility for as- 
suring educational opportunity to Indians and other native peo- 
ples in territories and possessions- One comprehensive policy 
should cover these situations. For statement of problem and 
recommendations see Section V of Chapter 5 and Section V of 
Chapter 7. 

3. As far as possible in connection with 1 and 2 above, use 
should be made of existing public educational facilities or if 
added facilities are needed they should be provided by the gov- 
ernment to state or local public educational agencies. All ar- 
rangements should be cleared through state departments of edu- 
cation* 

C. Functions of the Federal Educational Agency ( See Sections I 
and III of Chapter 10) 

1, The historical functions of (1) collecting statistics and facts 
to show the conditions and progress of education; (2) diffusing 
information to aid in the establishment and maintenance of effi- 
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cient school systems; and (3) otherwise promoting the cause of 
education throughout the country, should be retained with major 
emphasis. Among these three functions, the emphasis should be 
in the order listed. 

2. The historical function should be expanded by Congres- 
sional mandate to include the biennial collection of research facts 
and objective description of all educational activities of the fed- 
eral government which concern the regularly constituted schools 
and educational institutions of the country and the diffusion of 
this information. This should include research and diffusion of 
information concerning the effect of these activities on the regu- 
larly constituted schools and educational institutions in the states. 
See Chapter 13. 

3. All federal activities which concern elementary or secondary 
schools in the states should be the responsibility of the federal 
educational agency unless the evidence is clear-cut to the con- 
trary as stated in A 7 above. This should include matters in- 
volved with instruction and educational services. It should ex- 
tend to the basic responsibility for the comprehensive program for 
dependent children or Lanham Act type of assistance. 

4. The federal educational agency should be responsible for 
educational aspects of activities involving higher educational in- 
stitutions which primarily concern more than the specialty of any 
individual non-educational department or independent agency. 
For instance, the ROTC is primarily concerned with the specialty 
of the Army and thus should remain there. On the other hand, 
the placement of exchange professors in American universities, 
treated in Chapter 13, should be vested in the federal educational 
agency. This policy would not deny to the Department of State 
its logical non-educational part in the program. 

5. When, because of the exceptions noted in 3 and 4 above, a 
federal activity operates through or concerns the regularly con- 
stituted schools or higher educational institutions in the country 
with primary responsibility in other than the federal educational 
agency, the latter should have a well-defined co-ordinating or ed- 
ucational service function in connection therewith. The certifica- 
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tion of educational need by the Office of Education in the veterans 
educational facilities program of the Federal Works Agency is a 
case in point. 

6. The federal educational agency should be a source for pro- 
fessional educational service to all agencies involved in educa- 
tional matters whether having to do with in-service training or 
the promotion of their particular specialties. In general, duplica- 
tion of professional educational personnel in non-educational de- 
partments and agencies should be avoided. 

7. Cutting across several of these functions is that of strength- 
ening responsibility, professional leadership, and educational ini- 
tiative in schools and higher educational institutions in states, 
with particular reference to state departments of education. 
This should be a major function of the federal educational agency. 

8. Also implied above, but needing greater stress, is the func- 
tion of aggressive research, diffusion of information, and of pro- 
motion concerning educational activities or services badly needed 
but often neglected by states. Such a function, properly per- 
formed, should encourage states to assume responsibility and 
may avoid some of the piecemeal demands for specialized fed- 
eral educational activities. It may result in federal programs 
which are much more effective. The current move for a labor 
extension service is a case in point. In Section II of Chapter 6 
this proposal and other federal activities as related to the need 
of a comprehensive over-all federal policy in respect to adult 
education are discussed. This function may apply with equal 
force to such areas as need for school building construction and 
scholarships and fellowships. The federal educational agency 
should be the first to detect these trends and to offer solutions 
based on research findings. Leadership and service of this type 
should be important functions of this agency. Lack of aggres- 
siveness by the Office of Education may have been a factor in 
absence of comprehensive federal programs and substitution of 
piecemeal activities in non-educational agencies. 

9. The federal educational agency should be a clearinghouse 
for service and information to educators, educational institutions, 
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and scholars to insure that educational inquiries will be directed 
to the one or more federal agencies, libraries, or individuals in 
the government which have the best available expertness in re- 
spect thereto- This is discussed, in connection with the recom- 
mendation that an Educational Reference Service be established, 
in Section II of Chapter 10. 

10. Closely allied with this is the function of the federal edu- 
cational agency in respect to utilization of the rich resources of 
the federal government in a curricular service to schools. This 
has been discussed briefly in Section I of Chapter 5. 

III. ORGANIZATION OF THE FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 

It is apparent from the materials presented previously that the 
U.S. Office of Education has not been properly implemented to 
perform the functions listed above. It has not been able to exert 
the educational leadership or render service either at the state or 
federal level, commensurate with the needs of education in states,, 
the importance of education in our national life, or with the 
rapidly growing educational activities in the federal government. 
The frustrations which surround this Office and its personnel have 
been pointed out in Section IV of Chapter 10. Considering all 
factors, we have been fortunate in having even the modicum of 
effectiveness which has been developed in this Office, To some 
extent we believe this situation can be improved by proper or- 
ganization which will better its professional status and give it 
more leadership stature. 

The federal educational agency is not primarily an operating 
office. Its major function is professional research, service, and 
leadership in the interests of education in the states. Thus our 
first question must be, '"What type of organizational structure will 
permit this agency to perform this function most effectively?" 
The question of what will look neat or streamlined in a federal 
organization chart is secondary. It is fundamental that this 
agency should be non-partisan both in its personnel and its point 
of view. It follows that every possible protection must be given 
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to assure that it not be subject to partisan politics nor to those 
who desire to build power for the sake of power. This agency, 
in its organization, should be consistent with what is considered 
good organizational practice on the state and local level. 

A. A National Board of Education 

We believe that serious consideration should be given to the 
establishment of a National Board of Education. Such a board 
should be of a size small enough to assure compactness and not so 
large that it is unwieldy. Its members should be appointed for 
relatively long periods, and terms staggered in order to assure 
continuity in policy and to avoid "packing" by a President during 
any one term of office. Possibly twelve members, one appointed 
by the President each year for a twelve-year term, would meet 
these qualifications. 

Extremely high-type non-partisan individuals with concern for 
the broad general welfare of society and individuals therein 
should be chosen. They should not be selected because they 
represent any type of political, occupational, social, racial, re- 
ligious,, educational, or other special interest, but rather because 
they are our outstanding citizens in their appreciation that educa- 
tion is a vital force in serving the needs of all individuals and all 
groups in our society. If, through this process, an individual 
were selected who happened to be a member of a labor organiza- 
tion, a member of a minority racial group, a Republican, a Demo- 
crat, a Protestant, a Catholic, a farmer, or an industrialist., we 
would not be concerned xinless this were a consideration in mak- 
ing the appointment. 

No two members should come from any one state and probably 
no member should be appointed from a state which has been re- 
cently represented on the board. A majority of the members 
probably should be laymen as contrasted with professional edu- 
cators* Members should be removed from office only for cause 
specified in law. 

Legal specification alone cannot insure the high type of board 
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which we believe necessary. It is essential that those groups and 
individuals in this country who have major concern for the gen- 
eral welfare of education be a vital force in public opinion to as- 
sure proper appointments. In the last analysis this is our best 
guarantee for proper selection of members to this board, as well 
as for many other improvements suggested in this report. 

Board members should not be paid, except for per diem and 
expenses when performing their official business* It is assumed 
that they would meet regularly four to six times a year and on 
call. The board should be primarily advisory in nature, but by 
specific mandate of Congress could, and probably should, be 
given a number of responsibilities such as determination of policy 
within legislative limitations regarding approval of state plans for 
education as related to federal subsidies and the application of 
other standards which may be a consideration in making grants 
to states. 

A number of functions of the old Federal Board for Vocational 
Education may well be assumed by this board. Certainly its 
most important function would be to advise the Commissioner of 
Education relative to needed research and promotional programs 
and to advise the federal educational agency in developing its 
services in performing the functions outlined in Section II C 
above. Its counsel should be a leavening force concerning educa- 
tional matters in both the legislative and executive branches. It 
should review federal policy in education from time to time to 
ascertain that the best interests of states and nation are being ad- 
vanced by federal educational activities. 

A number of considerations, some of which have already been 
discussed, follow: 

1. The potential danger of using the federal educational 
agency for partisan purposes or for the promotion of ideologies or 
educational programs inimical to the best state and national in- 
terest would be minimized by the National Board of Education. 
As it now stands the Commissioner of Education can use his office, 
or, if he resists, his superiors can use his office, for improper or 
unwise purposes. The recent controversy between the Federal 
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Security Administrator and the Office of Education at least dem- 
onstrates the potentialities of this situation. 3 Education can be 
used to pervert the mind of a nation as has been done in certain 
other countries. Although this has not happened here, we must 
reduce the possibility that it could happen. 

2. At both state and local level we insist that educational policy 
within constitutional or legislative limits be developed by a board 
of representative citizens. It is not logical that, at the one place 
where we fear undue control of education, we should neglect at 
least an opportunity for review of policy by such a group. 

3. If the federal government is to encourage greater strength 
in state departments of education and proper organization therein, 
it must set an example for such departments. We have suggested 
a small grant to state departments of education which meet very 
minimal federally determined standards. (See Chapter 12.) If 
this is done, or even if it should not be done, certainly the major 
function of encouraging proper organization to bring educational 
strength and initiative in states cannot be effective if the state 
finger of scorn can be pointed at federal educational organi- 
zation. 

4. The federal government requires state boards for vocational 
education, yet on the federal level we have abolished such a 
board, leading to situations which at least are alleged to have 
been federally "masterminded/' Particularly in important mat- 
ters of federal determination of policy or standards within limits 
as prescribed by Congress, of discretionary power, or of state plan 
approval or disapproval the decision should not rest on the judg- 
ment of one individual. Such violates a federal requirement in 
states as well as our best tradition of educational administration 
on state and local level. 

8 See Congressional Record, August 2, 1948, Vol. 94, No. 123, 80th Cong,, 
2nd sess., p, 9788; and Investigation of the Federal Security Agency, Hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives, 80th Cong., 2nd sess., on the Department of Labor- 
Federal Security Agency Appropriation Bill for 1949, U.S. Govt. Printing 
Office, August 1948* 
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5. The development of balanced federal educational leader- 
ship and service to counter the present federal imbalance, as 
described in Chapter 11 and elsewhere in this report, is a project 
which needs our best and most objective minds. It should not be 
entrusted to one individual regardless of the amount of wisdom 
he may possess. This is not the American way, particularly in 
education. We have no illusion that all of the federal problems 
in the field of education will be resolved by this report. Prob- 
lems of the type indicated herein will be with us for a long time. 
It is essential that we have a continuing body of representative 
citizens which will be alert to see that the educational staff search 
out these problems, discover their significance, and make con- 
structive suggestions relative to their solution. 

6. The federal educational agency must be alert to educational 
problems and difficulties from the grass roots of education in the 
states. Although the professional staff in education of this 
agency will know of these problems from professional sources at 
state and local levels, it is assumed that this staff should also 
know of problems from the point of view of the educational lay- 
man. The board should help to keep it alert in this respect, 

7. Educational administrators are accustomed to acting as 
executives to lay boards. They have learned the worth of such 
boards through training and experience- They resist being 
placed in positions where political considerations or one-man ad- 
ministrative control can exert undue influence over education. 
It is believed that a National Board of Education will enhance 
the opportunity to obtain strong professional educational leader- 
ship at the head as well as in subordinate positions in the federal 
educational agency. 

Thus we consider a National Board of Education an essential 
first in our re-organization of education on the federal level. It 
should be without administrative functions, except as such may 
be given to it by specific act of Congress. It should safeguard 
the state and national educational interest. It should revitalize 
the federal educational agency in its function of service to educa- 
tion in the states. The board should help the agency gain pro- 
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fessional stature in the government so that it may better assume 
its position as an integrating and service force for the various 
educational activities of the federal government. It should help 
build balance into the federal educational activities as they affect 
the schools and higher institutions of the country. 

It is realized that, in spite of safeguards., appointments might 
be made with political considerations in mind. Again, public 
opinion is our best protection. During one term of office a Presi- 
dent would be very unlikely to appoint a majority of the board. 
The public usually expresses itself more quickly and more vehe- 
mently concerning abuses in education than on other public mat- 
ters. The mere whisper of scandal in school affairs will usually 
bring action from a community which may tolerate corruption 
elsewhere in its government. When an educator goes wrong it 
usually makes the headlines. Education is very close to the gen- 
eral public concern. Thus it is believed that a President would 
be diligent in making appointments. 

Should Congress or the Senate have any part in confirmation of 
appointments? Although we arc inclined to believe there will 
bo less political consideration if the President lias the final power 
of appointment, we recognize that this is contrary to much prece- 
dent. In the field of education it is probable that public opinion 
would operate more quickly and more positively on the President 
alone than on the President and Senate or Congress jointly* 

Even though the board's functions be primarily advisory, its 
caliber would tend to give it strong influence. Its closeness to 
public opinion iu the states would bo mirrored in its advisement 
and in its relay back to the people of anything contrary to the best 
public interest This should result in better federal policy and 
administration, and a quick check on faulty federal conduct of 
educational activities. 

Would this board tend to amass power or otherwise <?xert undue 
control over education? The potentialities of this type of abuse 
are considered to bo much less than in the present placing of 
complete responsibility, without even advisory check, on admin- 
istrative officials who can be politically appointed and in a po- 
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litical chain of command. Certainly the Congress which brought 
such a board into being could regulate or even abolish it if its 
functions are abused. 

There is no panacea in organization. We have tried another 
type of organization and its record of achievement has been dis- 
appointing. A National Board of Education, even for those who 
may consider it only an experiment, is a venture which has so 
much in its favor and is so much in the American educational tra- 
dition that it is worthy of a fair trial. 

B. The Commissioner of Education 

The commissionership of education should be a professional 
career position. It should challenge the caliber of man drawn 
to our most responsible positions of educational administration at 
state, local, or institutional level. That it is only by chance that 
such an individual can now be drawn to this position is indicated 
in Section IV of Chapter 10. What can be done to rectify this 
situation? 

There are many valid arguments in favor of appointment of the 
Commissioner by the National Board of Education. While we 
prefer this method of appointment we must admit certain justifica- 
tion for the belief that, if the President is to be responsible for the 
proper operation of the executive branch, he mtivSt select those 
who administer its activities. An alternate plan by which the 
President appoints from a panel of nominees submitted by the 
Board may be an appropriate meeting-ground between these 
two points of view. This has the potential disadvantage of change 
in administration of the federal educational agency with each 
change in the presidency. The position of Commissioner of Edu- 
cation must be non-partisan in nature and every legal safeguard 
should be erected against the abuse of this principle. Again, 
public opinion concerning this matter will be a greater protection 
against abuse than matters which may be written into law. It is 
believed that appointment should be for an indefinite tenure de- 
termined by good behavior and effective administration. 
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C. Internal Organization of the Federal Educational Agency 

A number of matters which should be taken into consideration 
in the internal re-organization of the federal educational agency 
have been discussed in Sections II and III of Chapter 10. These 
will not be repeated here, particularly as they are not the major 
concern of this report. Recommendations and suggestions con- 
cerning the transfer of certain activities to the Office and the de- 
velopment of needed co-ordination have been presented in Chap- 
ters 5 through 13. 

IV. LOCATION OF FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 

The determination of the location of the federal educational 
agency should be governed largely by its functions and its modes 
of operation. Where can it best perform its function of research, 
service, and leadership in the interest of education in states? 
Where can it best act as an integrating and service agency for the 
dispersed educational activities in the various departments and 
independent agencies of the federal government? Where can it 
operate most effectively without partisan influence or undue con- 
trol of education in states? Where is it most likely to develop pro- 
fessional status commensurate with its importance? 

There are three feasible places in the government where the 
federal educational agency cotild be located. First, a federal de- 
partment of education with a Cabinet officer at its head could be 
established. Such a recommendation was made by the National 
Advisory Committee on Education appointed by the President 
which rendered its report in 1931. This possibility is discarded 
primarily because it eould subject education to political control. 
Other considerations in refusal to consider this solution seriously 
involve its incompatibility with good state and local ediacational 
organization, the needless increase of major governmental de- 
partments, the assumption of undue centralization of educational 
functions, and the regard for retaining basic control and responsi- 
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bility for education in the states. While education would gain 
governmental status by such a move, it is believed that too high 
a price would be paid for this status. 

The second location, in a federal Department of Health., Wel- 
fare and Education, has more to commend it. In support of such 
a department it has been pointed out that all of those functions 
are concerned with the welfare of the individual, the family, or the 
community. It follows the principle of centralization of functions 
by purpose. This would be a logical outgrowth of the present 
Federal Security Agency. By forming a united front it is assumed 
that better presentations of over-all fiscal and other needs could 
be made to the President and to the Congress. Through the 
prestige of a Secretary in the President's Cabinet each concern 
of the Department could be advanced more effectively and inter- 
departmental co-ordination implemented* Each of the services 
involves relationships with states usually in the form of grants in 
aid, thus making for considerable compatibility in methods of 
operating. Efficiency and economy should result front such an 
organization. 

On the negative side, and as related primarily to education, such 
an organization also has certain disadvantages: 

( 1 ) The much needed National Board of Education would not 
easily fit into the structure. 

(2) The Secretary, and sub-secretaries if such were in the 
picture, would almost of necessity be political appointees who 
could stibject education to political pressures. While such pres- 
sures would be damaging to the field of health, the damage to 
education could be much worse. Education deals with ideas in 
the minds of individuals, while health is concerned with his 
physical well-being. There are not different Republican, Demo- 
cratic, or even Socialist Party cures for malaria, but there are dif- 
ferent party approaches to influence the thinking of an individual. 

(3) The other agencies of the proposed Department do not 
have the clear-cut tradition and record of placing responsibility on 
their counterparts in the states as has the U.S* Office of Educa- 
tion. 
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(4) Education has more in common with activities of several 
other departments of the government than with activities of the 
proposed department. Witness the educational activities of the 
Department of Agriculture, Atomic Energy Commission, Army, 
Navy, and the Veterans Administration, all of which have larger 
programs which concern elementary, secondary, or higher educa- 
tion than the Office o Education itself. 

(5) The great need of developing the federal educational 
agency as a professional servicing and integrating force for all 
educational activities of the government, the large majority of 
which are outside the proposed Department, lias been pointed out. 
This may be used to support independent status rather than in- 
clusion in a department. 

(6) There arc those who fear that the interest of the present 
Office of Education would be overlooked as its activities are rela- 
tively small us compared with rapidly expanding activities, such 
as social security. Major consideration in determination of policy 
and allocation of budget would naturally favor the larger operat- 
ing activities. They sec little chance of obtaining a departmental 
secretary who has the vision or ability to weigh decisions which in- 
volve such diversified and specialized fields as would be repre- 
sented in the Department. A professional educator probably 
should not head such a Department, as this associates education 
with partisan politics. It is also xmlikely that such an individual 
would Ixs appointed. The probability of either a professional 
medical or welfare individual in this position would tend to 
strengthen! the special field of liis interest possibly at the expense 
of education* 

(7) There arc others who believe that association of education 
with these welfare activities would give to education the connota- 
tion of charity and social service, an implication inconsistent with 
the important place of education in the life of a democratic nation. 

( 8 ) It is the belief of many that the departmental structure adds 
a needless administrative level (or possibly two levels if sub- 
secretaries are included) to hinder direct representations to the 
President, to the Congress, or to the people in matters which in- 
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volve education. Difficulties in this respect recently evident in 
the Federal Security Agency could easily become more aggravated 
in the departmental structure. 

(9) The too prevalent tendency of a department to desire to 
amass power and control is antagonistic to federal policy as it 
should concern education. 

(10) The proposed Department to include education is con- 
trary to accepted and best practice for organization of education 
on the state and local level. 

(11) In total, these factors might reduce public confidence in 
the federal educational agency. 

The third possible location for education is in a separate inde- 
pendent agency. Practically all of the objections which have 
been raised in connection with incorporating the federal educa- 
tional agency in a Department of Health, Welfare and Education 
are minimized or eliminated by such an organization. The Na- 
tional Board of Education would fit well into this plan. The 
opportunity for partisan controls and abuse is reduced. It may 
be in a better position to work with, integrate, and serve educa- 
tional functions in other agencies of the government. It would be 
less likely to come under non-educational domination. There is 
no implication that its services are involved with charity and social 
service. It should be able to make its representations to the 
President and to Congress directly without dilution of the pro- 
fessional education point of view by intervening administrators. 
If there were any tendency to attempt to amass power and exert 
undue controls it would be in a position where responsibility 
could be easily established and proper corrective measures taken 
immediately by the President or the Congress. Such an organi- 
zation is in line with accepted and best educational practice on 
state and local levels. Potentially the plan seems to offer greater 
chance of developing public confidence in the federal educational 
agency. Professional competency in leadership and service 
should be able to develop more effectively. 

But the argument is not all in favor of the independent agency. 
There is a substantial record of professional competency in a 
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number of bureaus within departments. The record of com- 
petency within independent agencies has not always been good. 
The multiplying of governmental agencies reporting directly to 
the President is not good administrative policy unless the Office 
of the President is re-organized to meet this contingency. Pos- 
sibly a Cabinet officer might have more prestige and political 
ability in presenting needs of the agency to the President and the 
Congress than would the Commissioner of Education. The iiide- 
pendent agency might tend to become too submerged or dis- 
sociated from the normal stream of responsibility of the executive 
branch. 

In the last analysis the decision concerning the location of the 
federal educational agency in the framework of the government 
will have to be made in consideration of the total anticipated re- 
organization of the executive branch, a matter beyond the scope 
of the report. If education is thought of as "just another govern- 
mental function/' the question can be answered in more routine 
manner. If, however, education is thought of in its proper con- 
text of importance in the life of a democratic nation, its relation- 
ship and functions relative to education in states, its need for 
protection from partisanship, and the necessity for integration 
and service among the various educational activities throughout 
the government, we realize the urgency of giving special atten- 
tion to the location of the federal educational agency. It may 
justify special treatment and exception to criteria developed for 
the more normal operating agencies. It is believed that the 
balance of all the various arguments warrants giving serious con- 
sideration to the establishment of a separate independent agency* 

If, in spite of what seems to be a majority of evidence in favor 
of the independent agency, it is considered essential to place the 
federal educational agency in a departmental structure, the ques- 
tion arises as to how the National Board of Education could fit into 
this plan. It is believed that under no circumstances should this 
board be sacrificed for the purpose of merely making the structure 
look neat. If the board were placed at the bureau or agency level 
it would be so submerged that it might have little or no influence 
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at the department level. It is thus suggested that the board might 
better protect and foster education if it were advisory to the Secre- 
tary of the department, in which case the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation might well be its Secretary or otherwise be delegated re- 
sponsibility for its agenda and similar matters. It is apparent 
that neither of these solutions for locating the board is as satis- 
factory as would be possible in the independent agency where no 
such problem would be encountered. 

It must be stated again that all the problems of the federal 
government in respect to education will not be solved by the 
recommendations and suggestions of this report. If it can set a 
general f ramework for federal policy concerning education and an 
organization which can function within this policy, we are then 
in a position where progress is possible. Beyond this the future 
will have to care for most of the needed reforms. Moreover, it 
would be a mistake to expect the federal educational agency, 
which through little fault of its own has played a very minor role 
in the federal educational enterprise, to accept suddenly the full 
responsibility for solutions to all of the problems treated in this 
report. In a sense the federal educational agency will have to 
win its right to be the integrating and service force, or the oper- 
ating agency for added activities when justified, within the govern- 
ment. Its major role of research, service, and leadership to 
strengthen educational responsibility and initiative in states is an 
increasing challenge. Implementing the Office so that it can grow 
in stature and service to perform these functions is necessary. 
The alternative is still further chaos in federal educational ac- 
tivities and potential disregard for the best interests of schools 
and educational institutions in states. 



Appendix A. LETTER FROM THE LIBRARIAN 
OF CONGRESS 



May 21, 3948 
Dear JDr. Allen: 

I appreciate the occasion which yoxir letter of May 10, 1948, offers mo 
for providing you with a statement regarding the activities carried on by 
the Library of Congress which have reference to education, as \vell as cer- 
tain comments relating to more effective organization of library services at 
the Federal level. 

I. Activities of the Library of Congress specifically connected with edu- 
cation: 

a. General 

Although the Library of Congress, which was founded in 1800 
and now comprises collections of some 25,000,000 books, pamphlets, 
maps, manuscripts, etc., is the principal library of the Federal 
Government and the largest library in the United States, it is not 
an educational institution in the sense that it has any immediate 
responsibilities connected with organized instruction. Nevertheless, 
it has manifold relationships with educational institutions, and as 
an agency providing materials for research it has of course con- 
siderable importance, both direct and indirect, in the general field 
of education. 

The Library's immediate statutory responsibility toward educa- 
tional institutions rests upon u law of 1892 (20 XJ8G 91) which 
requires that its facilities be made available to scientific investigators, 
duly qualified individuals^ st \iclcn is and graduates of any institution 
of learning throughout the XTnited States. Tho Library has inter- 
preted this obligation as requiring the freest possible public acces- 
sibility of its resources consistent with the requirements of Con- 
gressto which it owes a first responsibility and with the needs of 
the other Government agencies. This accessibility is effected not 
only through the usual reading room service which is provided to 
visitors to the Library but also through such other services as: 
Assignment of special study-room or study-table facilities to per- 
sons conducting extended investigations^ 
Interlibrary loan service; 
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Photoduplication service; 

The supply of bibliographical information in response to inquiries 

by mail; 
The preparation and publication of bibliographies and guides to 

special collections and to special subject materials; 
The maintenance of a national union catalog. 
The use of these facilities by educational institutions and by their 
graduate students and faculties is extensive, and statistics of this use 
are available should they be desired. 

b. Relationships with educational institutions in the Washington area 

With respect to institutions in the immediate vicinity of Wash- 
ington the Library stands in an even closer relationship than is de- 
scribed above. The existence of the Library has often proved an 
incentive for attracting students to Washington; students of local 
institutions have free use of the reading rooms; the libraries of these 
institutions are heavy borrowers; and the borrowing privilege is 
generally extended to members of their faculties. 

c. Collections and services in connection with the literature of edu- 
cation; relationship with the United States Office of Education 

The Library's collections, not only of the literature of education 
per se, but also of the numerous ancillary subjects, as well as of 
textbooks and other educational media, are of course large* At the 
same time, the Office of Education necessarily requires a consider- 
able library collection for use in its own operations. In order to 
avoid duplication of effort between the two agencies, an arrange- 
ment has been effected by which distinction of functions is recog- 
nized. The Library of Congress undertakes, moreover, to acquire 
materials, upon recommendations of members of the Office of 
Education staff designated for that purpose, which the Office would 
not acquire for its own working collections. 

While the Library of Congress has not organized any special pub- 
lic service in connection with its collections on education, a small 
bibliographical unit in this field has been planned. Also, a member 
of the staff of the Legislative Reference Service is assigned to the 
handling of inquiries in the field of education in behalf of Members 
and Committees of Congress. Such inquiries usually involve the 
legislative aspects of education, and several publications have been 
issued comprising their results. 

II. Activities of general assistance to learning and research: 
a. General 

Interest in the educational importance of the Library of Congress 
must, however, extend beyond the specific services mentioned above. 
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The Library's basic activities are concerned with the collection, or- 
ganization for use, and making available of informational materials 
in recorded form. As a by-product of these basic activities there 
result certain services of considerable usefulness in the wide field 
of general learning and research. 

The numerical size and extent of the Library's collections, which 
place it among the largest institutions of the kind in the world-, have 
already been mentioned. For the organization of these collections 
the Library has evolved a number of technical procedures, the xise- 
fulness of which is not limited to their application to its own col- 
lections. For example, through the purchase of the Library's cata- 
log cards, many thousands of institutions, both in the United States 
and abroad, cheaply secure the results of its cataloging which in 
turn rest upon the elaboration of extensive systems of classification 
and subject-analysis which few institutions could afford to main- 
tain for themselves. The result is not only to reduce costs to indi- 
vidual institutions, but also to secure a high degree of uniformity 
and standardization of practice in library techniques. A number 
of libraries contribute, by filling in for books which the Library of 
Congress does not have, to extend the usefulness of the system. 
b. Within the Federal Governmental system 

The Library of Congress is an agency of the Legislative branch, 
having as its primary obligation the service of Congress. But its 
facilities have been accorded by law to agencies in the Kxoeutive 
branch of the Government and to the courts. To the extent that 
this does not interfere with the service to Congress this is of course 
wholly desirable, and the other agencies of the Government make 
use of all of the services which are discussed in the preceding para- 
graphs. While a mimber of agencies of the Executive brunch have* 
libraries which in particular fields are outstanding ( notably the Army 
Medical Library arid the Department of Agriculture), the Library 
of Congress possesses the collections of general usefulness which are 
needed to reinforce the collections of the individual agencies* With 
their increased dependence xipon printed sources of information* the 
recourse of the Executive agencies to the Library of Congress has 
tended also to increase, A considerable number of study-room 
assignments arc continuously made to representatives of Federal 
agencies* In a number of cases, too, these agencies have trans- 
ferred funds to the Library of Congress to execute projects involving 
the tise of library materials. In spite of the fact that there are no 
administrative arrangements for the organisation of library services 
on a Government-wide basis, nevertheless there has been to a much 
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greater extent than might perhaps have been expected an avoidance 
of duplication of collections, a coordination of effort and efficient 
utilization of resources. 
III. Comments: 

In its relations with the educational institutions and libraries of the coun- 
try the Library of Congress does not perceive any desirability for change. 
Its position at present is that of a principal library which performs certain 
central services and asserts a certain leadership, but one which is armed 
with no authority and which exerts no supervision. The interests of re- 
search would doubtless be advanced if certain of its central services could 
be extended or improved, and this view is supported by various studies of 
the subject (notably Dr. Carlton B. Joeckel's report entitled Library Service, 
prepared for the President's Advisory Committee on Edtication in 1938, 1 
and the report of the Library of Congress Planning Committee in 1947 2 ). 
However such an extension should come as the result of the natural de- 
mand of the users, and not as a result of administrative pressure. 

With respect to library service at the Federal Governmental level, how- 
ever, certain improvements may be desirable. Both of the reports cited in 
the preceding paragraph insist upon the necessity for some method of sys- 
tematizing the library activities of the various agencies of the Government 
so as to derive from them the maximum benefit to Governmental activities 
generally. There is not as yet, for example, a currently maintained union 
catalog of the holdings of the Federal libraries, nor any procedure for assur- 
ing the most effective use of the foreign publications secured by the various 
agencies. While provision is made for the expenditure of many hundreds 
of millions of dollars in research, no provision is made for the utilization of 
the reports resulting from this research to the general benefit cither of all 
the Federal agencies or of the American public in general. The assignment 
of particular library projects to the Library of Congress on funds transferred 
from other agencies is usually a matter of pure accident, and does not result 
from any general, broad, overhead planning. 

The fact that the Library of Congress is in the Legislative branch has 
hitherto seemed to interpose a barrier to such planning, but it does not ap- 
pear that the barrier need be insuperable. It is possible that the device of 
a Federal library council, suggested in both of the reports cited above, is too 
formal a method to use in connection with services which, as is the case with 
the various Federal libraries, have very varying characteristics and very dif- 
ferent levels of organizational status in the several agencies. The solution to 

t 

1 Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1938, 

2 Printed as an appendix to the Annual Report of the Librarian of Con- 
gress, 1947. 
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the problem of Federal library planning may possibly be found in a less 
formal arrangement which might nevertheless make use of the special in- 
formation regarding organizational plans which is possessed by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Sincerely yours, 
Luther H. Evans 
Librarian of Congress 
Dr. Hollis P. Allen 
Specialist in Education 
The Brookings Institution 
722 Jackson Place, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 



Appendix B. LETTER FROM THE EXECUTIVE 

ASSISTANT TO THE COMMISSIONER, 
U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 

Federal Security Agency 
U.S. Office of Education 
Washington 25, D. C. 
July 8, 1948 
Dear Dr. Allen: 

I am attaching herewith three tables which we have compiled which will 
give you in some measure an idea of the scope and extent of our service 
activities for a selected period; namely, August 1, 1947 to May 1, 1948. 
Table A indicates the number of service contacts made by representatives 
of the U.S. Office of Education at Office of Education expense. Table B 
indicates the number of service contacts made by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation representatives at other than Office of Education expense. Table C 
shows the incidence of 268 cases in which it was impossible to fulfill re- 
quests for service made of Office of Education specialists. 

It will be observed that the tables are broken down by the Divisions into 
which the Office is divided, and that the States are grouped into five cate- 
gories. A. copy of the regional grouping is attached (Item D). 

Table A shows the geographical distribution of services rendered in 918 
instances in which the cost of service was defrayed from appropriations 
available to the U.S. Office of Education. Table B shows the geographical 
distribution of 261 instances in which services were rendered by U.S. Office 
of Education specialists, the costs of which were defrayed from sources 
other than Office of Education travel appropriations. I should like to point 
out that for a number of years the Office of Education has had in the lan- 
guage of its appropriation acts authority to render service to State, local, 
private, and other Federal governmental agencies and to accept reimburse- 
ment for such services from these sources. This authority is quite unusual 
in the government and represents a realization on the part of the Congress 
that the field of education is quite different than other fields which are served 
by government agencies. This practice would, of course, be quite in- 
appropriate in other government departments. The authority to accept re- 
imbursement from other sources than our own appropriation has enabled 
the Office of Education to extend the services of its specialists much more 
widely than would be the case if we were limited to our own appropriation. 
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The data presented in Tables A and B should be utilized with great cau- 
tion since in many instances a large number of States or localities are assisted 
from one service contact. For example, a meeting of educators from seven 
mid western States may be held in Chicago. Chicago is, of course, listed as 
the service contact. Basic data is not available to us upon which we can 
present an extended analysis of the amount to which one would have to ex- 
pand the data in Tables A and B in order to show a full picture. It is our 
policy, naturally, to draw together as large a group of people as we can in 
order to conserve the time of our specialists and to conserve travel funds. 

I should like to have it understood that Table C represents a sample only 
of the requests which we have been unable to fulfill. The cases which make 
up the total 268 instances which are tabulated in Table C are available to 
us in official correspondence. A great many more instances occur in which 
requests for service have been declined orally or in ways which are not 
easily known. Furthermore, it is well known that in large areas the Office 
of Education does not have specialists available and, therefore, cannot ren- 
der service, and that the specialists we do have are overloaded and fre- 
quently unavailable. Educators, therefore, frequently refrain from request- 
ing service because of their feeling that it cannot be made available. I am 
attaching a tabulation of the 268 cases which appear in Table C (Item E) 
showing the reasons given for the inability of the Office to fulfill these re- 
quests. In many cases they are the normal reasons which might occur if 
we were fully staffed in all Divisions. In other cases it is obvious that it is 
due to our lack of staff. 

I believe that too much stress should not be placed upon the geographical 
distribution of services as indicated herein. It is, however, the only method 
we caii present in analysis based on data now available to xis. We do not 
have sufficient data to break our services down on a functional basis, such 
as Instructional Problems or Science Problems. Further qualification is 
necessary on the basis of distribution of population and relative maturity of 
educational leadership. Some of the States which have very fine school sys- 
tems have very weak State Departments of Education. The distribution of 
population, therefore, does not altogether serve as a guide to the amount of 
service requests that should be expected from a given section of the country. 

If there are further questions concerning the materials which we have 
referred to above, please feel free to call upon xis. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ralph C* M. Flynt 

Executive Assistant to the Commissioner 
Dr. Hollis P. Allen 
Brookings Institution 
722 Jackson Place, N.W. 
Washington, D,C 
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Enclosure 4 

ITEM D 

For purposes of greater specificity the tables are broken down by divi- 
sions within the Office. The states arc grouped into five categories: 

1. Middle Atlantic-including Washington, D.C., and New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

2. New jEngtod-ineluding Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 

3. South Eastern including North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Florida. 

4. NortJi CartmZ including Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin. 

5. West of tJw Miwiwippi including Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, Nevada, and California, 

Enclomni 5 

ITKM E 

The primary reasons for the Office of Education not making specific 
service contacts arc as follows: 

Number 

1. Unimportance or inappropriatcnoss of activity 16 

2. Luck of Office of Education funds 63 

3. Conflict in specialist's schedule 97 

4. Lack of division man hours ' 40 

5. Other representatives sent . 9^ 

6. Combination of reasons: 

Lack of Office of Education funds plus one other reason , , , , 24 
Conflict in specialist's schedule plus one other reason 19 

Total 268 



Appendix C. LETTER ADDRESSED TO PRESIDENTS 
OF FORTY REPRESENTATIVE 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
OF THE COUNTRY 



7 May 1943 
Dear : 

The Commission on the Organization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment headed by former-President Herbert Hoover has contracted with the 
Brookings Institution for basic studies in several areas, including Education 
for which I am responsible. 

It is rny firm belief that one of the major criteria for evaluating federal or- 
ganization and activities involving higher education must be in terms of the 
effect and impact on the higher institutions of this country. With thte in 
mind, I hope that you will be willing to give me certain information and 
reactions regarding federally supported activities operating in your institu- 
tion, as follows: 

(a) Federal activities, other than contract research, by name (such as 
ROTC, agricultural extension, etc. ) , federal contributions in support of each 
activity, and whether or not ("yes" or "no") this affects your regular instruc- 
tional or campus program; 

(b) Contract research activities summarized by general nature (such us 
medical, electronic, aeronautical, etc. ) giving for each classification the num- 
ber of contracts, the total of federal funds, and whether or not ("yes" or 
"no") this affects your regular instructional or campus program; 

(c) The number of separate federal agencies with which you deal in 
connection with the activities of (a) and (b) above; 

(d) Your reactions relative to any of the individual activities indicated 
above as you consider them to be advantageous or detrimental to your pro- 
gram concerning such matters as improvement of your staff, federal controls, 
variability in federal policy, or federal organization; 

(e) Your reactions regarding the total effect of federal activities collec- 
tively in your institution in terms of such matters as curricular balance, pro- 
fessional improvement of staff, impact on students, etc.; 
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(/) Any suggestions or reactions you may have relative to the improve- 
ment of federal relations, federal organization, need of co-ordination on the 
federal level, etc* 

If you find it completely impossible to present evidence or approximations 
in accordance with the above schedule, I hope at least that you will be 
willing to ofTer any evidence or opinion you may have relative to the long- 
range social and educational significance of federal activities as they have an 
impact on higher education. 

As this letter is being sent only to a very few selected college and univer- 
sity presidents in order to obtain a limited sampling reaction, I hope that 
you will realize the importance of a reply. 

Since I am working against a deadline, I trust that I may hear from you 
by May 25th as I will find it extremely difficult to incorporate materials in 
the report after that date. If you desire that any portions of your reply 
remain confidential, please so indicate. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hollis P. Allen 
Specialist in Education 
The Brookings Institution 



Appendix D. ESTIMATED SCHOOL AND 

COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS, 1948-49 

(Quoted from Associated Press release, 
Washington Star, August 23, 1948) 



STUDENT ENROLLMENTS OF RECORD 32 MILLION DUE 

DESPITE GI DROP 

By the Associated Press 

School and college enrollment will soar to a new record of nearly 32,- 

000,000 this fall, despite another drop in the number of veterans on campus. 

The Office of Education, reporting this today, said grammar schools will 

enroll 22,797,000 students, high schools 6,270,000 and colleges 2,500,000. 

All of the increase, estimated at 760,000, will occur in the grammar and 

high schools. 

Ex-GIs, who represented 53 per cent of the college enrollment two years 
ago and 48 per cent last year, are expected to account for only 45 per cent 
this year. Non veterans, however, will take the places of the 100,000 or so 
veterans leaving school. 

By the 1956-7 school year the enrollment flood is expected to rise another 
7,000,000. 

The enrollment increase in the years just ahead is attributed to the Nation's 
soaring birth rate during and since the war. 
Government specialists said: 

The draft law will have little effect on college enrollments this year. 
War veterans in colleges will decline 100,000 to a total of 1,000,000. 
There will be fewer substandard teachers this year, but the shortage of 
instructors will become increasingly acute in grammar schools. 

The space shortage will be the "worst of any time in American history." 
School building programs are not keeping pace. 

Elementary schools will be hardest hit for space and teaching talent. 
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Adult education, 145-149, 183, 185- 

186, 229, 297 

Aeronautics, National Advisory Com- 
mittee for, 41 

Agricultural Experiment Stations 
(.vc?c Agriculture, Department 
of, and Land grant colleges) 
Agricultural Extension Service (see 
Agriculture, Department of, 
and Land grant colleges) 
Agricultural and mechanical colleges 

(ffcc Land grant colleges) 
Agriculture, Department of, Agri- 
cultural Research Administra- 
tion, 23, 70 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 

24 

cooperation with American Re- 
publics, 25 
experiment stations, funds for, 23, 

67-70 

need for, 215-216 
extension service, evaluation of, 

145-149 
4-H Clubs, 229 
funds for, 23, 67-70 
need for, 216 

relations of, with vocational ed- 
ucation, 228-232 
report of 1911 committee on, 

231 
farm labor, 24 
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Agriculture, Department of, Forest 
Service, 23, 65, 120 

Graduate School of, 5, 25, 156- 
159 

Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, 23, 24, 85, 115 

Research and Marketing Act, 24, 
69-70 

Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, 24 

school lunch program, evaluation 

of, 115-119, 225, 228 
funds for, 23, 83-86, 114, 210 

Soil Conservation Service, 24 
Air Force, Department of the, Air 
Command and Staff School of, 
42 

Air Tactical School of, 42 

Air University of, 41 

Air War College of, 42 

Alined Forces Institute of, 171 
172 

contract research of, 41 

Institute of Technology of, 42 

Office of Education program of, 
29 

School of Aviation Medicine of, 
42 

Special Staff School of, 42 

(Sec also Army and Children, de- 
pendent) 

American Council on Education, 51 
American Printing House for the 
Blind, 33, 175 
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INDEX 



Apprenticeship training (see Labor, 

Department of) 
Armed Forces Institute, 44, 47, 170- 

172 
Army, Department of the, contract 

research, 43 
dependent children (see Children, 

dependent) 

information and education pro- 
gram, 44, 108-109, 170-172 
in-service training, 4345 
Military Academy, 44, 156, 159 
peoples in occupied areas, 45 
personnel in civilian institutions, 

43, 153-154 
R.O.T.C., 44, 153 
specialized training program, 107 

108 

Atomic Energy Commission, con- 
struction by, for research, 25 
construction of schools by, 25 
contract research, 25 
fellowships, 26 
operation of schools by, 25 
(See also Children, dependent; 

Contract research) 
Authorization, definition of, 20 
Available funds, definition of, 21 
Aviation education, promotion of 
(see Commerce, Department 
of) 

B 

Board of Education, national (see 
National Board of Education) 
state (see State boards of educa- 
tion; State departments of edu- 
cation ) 

Bonneville Power Administration, 37 
Bureau of the Budget, 16, 18, 21 
Bureau of Education (see Office of 
Education) 



Children, dependent, policy for, 295 
programs for, 5, 25, 36, 42-43, 

45, 122-132, 225-226, 292 
Church and state in education, 2, 

116 
Citizenship education, 148 

(See also Justice, Department of) 
Civilian Conservation Corps, 9294, 

217, 219-220 

Civil Service Commission, 26, 159 
Coast Guard (see Treasury, Depart- 
ment of the) 

Colleges (see Higher institutions) 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 

33, 175 

Commerce, Department of, aviation 
education, 4, 26, 86-90, 112, 
225, 232 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, 

26, 27, 107 

Cooperation with American Re- 
publics program, 27 
National Bureau of Standards 
Graduate School, 5, 27, 156- 
157 
Office of Small Business extension, 

26, 145-149 

Philippine rehabilitation, 27 
Weather Bureau, 26, 27 
Commissioner of Education, 188, 
190, 196, 210-212, 304, 
310 
Commission on Higher Education, 

28, 248, 284 
Contract authorization, definition of, 

20 
Contract research, for Agricultural 

Research Administration, 23 
for Air Force, 41 
for Army, 43 
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Contract research, for Atomic Energy 

Commission, 25 

for Bonnovillo Power Admin., 37 
for Civil Aeronautics Admin., 26 
effect of, on higher education, 

281-283 

for Fish and Wildlife Service, 37 
in higher institutions, 142-144 
for National Advisory Commit LOG 

for Aeronautics, 4 1 
for Navy, 46 
for Public Health Service, 30, 

275-279 

Research and Marketing Act, 24 
for Soil Conservation Service, 24 
for Weather Bureau, 26 

(Sec ditto Agriculture, Depart- 
ment of, Experiment Stations) 
Control of education, 226, 280-286, 

288-291, 300-30 J 
Cooperation with American Repub- 
lics, 25, 27, 29, 31, 32, 35, 37, 

39, 4L, 50-52, 155, ,172-173, 

178, 1 83-1 84 

Cubborley, Klwood P* ? 2, 63 
Curriculum* in elementary-secondary 

schools, 26, 54, 111-115, 219, 

232-238, 298 
in higher institutions, 149, 215, 

219, 280, 298 

Office of Education and, 135-136 
(Sec atfto Vocational education) 

D 

Department of Health, Welfare and 
Education, proposed, 306-308 

Departments of the federal govern- 
ment (#ee Agriculttire, Depart- 
ment of, etc*) 

Dependent children (we Children, 
dependent ) 

District of Columbia, 5, 121 
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Education, definition of, 6-7, 16-18 
Educational activities, federal, in- 
ventory of, 20-56 
Educational reference service, 198 

199, 297-298 

Elementary-secondary schools, cur- 
riculum in, 131-115, 216-217, 
232-238 
early land grants for, 61-63, 214, 

218 
effects of federal activities on, 214, 

216-217, 222-246 
enrollments in, 9, 10, 78, 324 
federal activities in, 111140 
fiscal grants to, 64-66 
high school completion, 8 
policy for, 293-296 
programs which by-pass states, 

223-227 

(See also Vocational education) 
Engineering, Science, and Manage- 
ment War Training, 103 
Exchange of persons, foreign (.vac 
Cooperation with American Re- 
publics; Fulbright Act; Smith- 
Mundt Act; Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs; State, De- 
partment of) 

Executive OfBce of the President, 27 
(See also Bureau of the 

Budget) 

Expenditures, definition of, 20 
Experiment stations, agricultural 
(see Agriculture, Department 
of) 
Extension soi-vice, 145-149 

(See aUo Agriculture, Depart- 
ment of; Commerce, Depart- 
ment of; Labor, Department of; 
Tennessee Valley Authority) 
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Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, 73-74, 80, 189, 300 

Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, 27 

Federal Security Agency, educa- 
tional funds and programs of, 
28-34 
Office of Education, relations with 

(see Office of Education) 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
(see Vocational rehabilitation) 
Public Health Service of (see Pub- 
lic Health Service) 
(See also American Printing 
House for the Blind; Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf; Freed- 
men's Hospital; St. Elizabeths 
Hospital; Vocational educa- 
tion) 

Federal Works Agency, 3435 
(See also Lanham Act; Veterans* 
educational facilities) 

Fellowships, 26, 30-31, 37, 43, 147- 
148, 275-279, 285-286 

Food conservation (see Office of 
Education) 

Freedmen's Hospital, 33 

Fulbright Act, 29, 51, 155 

(See also State, Department of, 
international exchange of per- 
sons) 



General Educational Development 
Test, 172 

Geographical areas, special assist- 
ance to, 119-121 
public health grants to, 275-279 

George-Barden Act, 75-77 



George-Deen Act, 75, 100 
Government in-service training (see 

In-service training) 
Government personnel, education of, 

in higher institutions, 5, 152 

154, 176-177 
Graduate schools, federally operated, 

5, 25, 27, 156-159, 177 
Grants, fiscal (see Subsidies) 
Guam (see Native peoples) 

H 

Higher education (see Higher in- 
stitutions ) 
Higher institutions, administrators* 

attitudes in, 251-275 
building construction in, 30, 146 

147 
case studies of effect of federal 

programs on, 256-266 
extent of, 251-256 
improvement of relationships re- 
sulting from, 266-275 
contract research in, 142-144 
defense academies in, 156, 359 
effect of federal programs on, 

214-216, 218, 247-286 
extension services through, 145 

149 
federal activities in, 4, 107-109, 

141-156, 249-256 
federally operated, 156159 
government personnel in, S, 152- 

154, 177 
graduate schools, of Bureau of 

Standards, 27, 157, 159 
of Department of Agriculture, 

25, 157-159 
international interest in, 155-156, 

177-178 
land grants for, 62 

(See also Land grant colleges) 
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Higher institutions 

letter to presidents of, 322-323 
Office of Education, interest in, 

15 1-152 

policy lor, 284, 293-298 
programs lor special groups and 

special studies in, 144148 
Public Health grants to, 30-33, 

275-279 

in the United Stales, 9-11 
veterans, educational facilities for, 

in, 34, 57 

lumsing of, in, 35, 58 
programs for, in, 162 J 70 
war programs in, 103 J 04, 107- 

.109 

History, of effect of federal educa- 
tional activities, 3, 213-221, 
287 
of federal-slate cooperation, 60 

90 

of Office of Education, 187-190 
of special federal activities, 1933- 

1946, 91-109 

Hoover Commission, v-vii, 7 
Housing and Homo Finance Agency, 

57-58 
Howard University, 33, 175 
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Illiteracy, 9, 92, 94 

Indian schools (aao Interior, De- 
partment of the) 

Indians, education of, 5, 36, 132- 
135, 295 

In-service training, 153, 176-177, 
179-183 

Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
35 

Institute of International Education, 
35, 51 



Inter-American Educational Foun- 
dation (see Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs) 
Interior, Department of the, Alaskan 

schools, 36, 132-135 
Bonne ville Power Administration, 

37 

Bureau of Reclamation, 36 
cooperation with American Re- 
publics, 37 

Fish and Wildlife Service, 37, 133 
Indians, schools for, 36, 132-135, 

226 

in-service training, 37 
mines, safety training, 38 
Philippine rehabilitation, 37 
Pribilof Islands schools, 37, 133 
territories, 36 
Yosemite School of Field Natural 

History, 38 

International education (sec Ex- 
change of persons, foreign) 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 38 

j 

Justice, Department of, citizenship 
education, 4, 38, 112-113, 225 
F.B.I., 39 

in-service training, 39 
National Police Academy, 39 
prison education, 39, 175 



Labor, Department of, apprentice 

training, 39, 137-138, 226 
cooperation with American Re- 
publics, 39 
proposed extension service, 145, 

148-149 

Land grant colleges, experiment 
stations in, 3, 67-70, 143 
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Land grant colleges, extension serv- 
ice in, 3, 24, 70-72, 144-149 
grants to, 3, 28, 62-63, 66-67, 

150, 219 

(See also Agriculture, Depart- 
ment of; Higher institutions; 
Merrill Act; Office of Educa- 
tion) 

Land grants to new states, 3, 6164 
Lanham Act, 34, 104-108, 120-132, 

296 

Libraries, federal, 59, 311-315 
Library of Congress, 22, 311-315 



M 



Marine Corps (see Navy, Depart- 
ment of the) 

Maritime academies, state, 40, 149 
150 

Maritime Commission, 19, 4041, 
82-83 

Medical schools (see Higher institu- 
tions; Public Health Service) 

Military Academy, 44 

Military expenditures, 15, 290 

Morrill Act, of 1862, 63-64, 214- 

21S 

of 1890, 66-67 
(Sec also Land grant colleges) 



N 



National Academy of Sciences, 51 

National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, 41 

National Archives, 41 
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